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The April Issue 
Better Than Ever Before! 


So many good things are coming in April that 
we hardly know where to start! Present indi- 
cations are that this will be one of the largest 
issues of Better Homes and Gardens to date, 
but regardless of the size, you'll vote it the best 
yet in instructiveness and value. 


For the homemaker we have assembled a 
wealth of worthwhile information. Ethel R. 
Peyser tells you how to use “Concrete” around 
the home and garden, her article will help you. 
Gayne T. K. Norton, expert on the use of paints 
and stains, contributes two articles—one on 
painting the house, and the other on using stains 
and varnishes. Rene and Harold Hawkins de- 
scribe a charming little California cottage in 
their article, “Despite Everything a Home!” 
and Howard Stanley, furniture expert, tells you 
how to furnish a bungalow. Bent Edwards 
tells you how to refinish your automobile suc- 
cessfully. 


On the garden side, a host of good things are 
coming! . T. Cowperthwaite in “Making the 
Backyard Count,” makes a plea for better 
arrangement and shows you how to do it. Dr. 
E. Bade tells you how to train and protapes 
“Trained Fruit Trees” on the small lot; 

Greg contributes an instructive article on 
“Rose Troubles ;” Mrs. Naomi Swett has a val- 
uable article of gladiolus culture; Alvin M. 
Peterson tells about “Our Bird Baths;” Kate 
Peel Anderson contributes “Herbs o’ Grace,” 
and tells you how to have a herb garden; D. A. 
Smith discusses “Ten Successful Annuals for 
Cutting” based on his own experience, 
Randall J. Rosebrook tells you how to practice 
“Plant Propagation Out-of-Doors.” In addi- 
tion, there is a whole volume of material for 
the vegetable and flower gardener too lengthy 
to mention, 


Our usual departments will appear. Mr. 
Stevenson presents two houseplans, one of 
which Mr. Robinson has landscaped for you; 
Mr. Coolidge continues to discuss interesting 
plants and to answer questions; Mrs. Hall has 
a wonderful page of needlework designs of 
things the needleworker can make for the home; 
Mr. Van Horn tells Dad what to do with his 
tools and workbench at this busy season, and 
Mr. Sherlock, in his series on “Homes of 
Famous Americans,” takes us to the home of 
General Israel Putnam. A big, vital issue you 
can’t afford to miss. Tell your friends they can 
get it on the newsstands. 
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Consider These Factors Before Building 


MAXWELL DROKE 


CERTAIN expert has estimated that not more than 
forty percent of the eight million American home owners 
are really satisfied with the location of their property. 

I don’t mean to convey an impression that the remaining sixt 
percent of our home-owning families are entirely dissatisfied. 
They appreciate that a home—almost any kind of home—of 
their very own, is preferable to renting property from month 
to month. But just the same, they can’t help wishing that 
this, that or the other point had been taken into consideration 
before instead of after the papers were signed. 

When we set out to select our Home of Dreams Come True, 
we buy something more than so many square feet of land; 
something more than bricks and mortar. We have in mind a 
more or less definite picture of our ideal home. And, whether 
or not we realize the fact, we are actually buying the fulfillment 
of a mental picture. We may go around town and proudly 
spread the tidings that we have bought a house and lot. And 
there’s the deed to show for it! But just the same, the thing 
we have really purchased is a vision. The nearer that house 
measures up to our ideal, the greater will be its value to us. 

The price tag seldom indicates the actual value of a house. 
After all, you know, houses are built to live in. A house is 
worth every dollar you can put into it if you like it—and not 
one cent if you don’t. 

So that is why the selection of a house represents the most 
important single decision a family has to make. Take ample 


Everyone will agree that a home like this would be worth working for. 


time to consider the advantages and disadvantages of every 
possible location. Remember, the happiness of a decade is at 
stake. You can’t afford to be misled by a passing enthusiasm. 

Let us consider first of all the lot itself. Regardless of wheth- 
er we build or buy, the lot is the foundation of our home. 

And right here let me say a few words about speculation in 
lots. Perhaps the most common way in which savings are 
lost is thru speculation in real estate. By this I refer to the 
— of buying a city or suburban lot where streets have not 

n put thru, and where no water, gas or sewer mains have 
been laid. Many families make such purchases years before 
they are ready to begin the erection of a house. 

Before buying a lot under such conditions it is well to look 
at both sides of the matter. First, of course, a definite sum 
must be paid out for taxes. Then there is the matter of special 
assessments for street and other improvements. And this may 
prove a grave consideration. I have known instances where 
these special assessments actually totaled more than the cost 
of the lot. And this is a charge which is not optional. It is 
mandatory, and payment must be made within a specified time. 

Another consideration is that it is practically impossible to 
forecast the character of a community which is in the embryonic 
stage. You can’t tell what kind of a neighborhood you are 
going to have until that neighborhood is actually developed. 

And some of these outlying tracts—even those with great 
potential possibilities—are very slow in building up, Often 


And when you come 


to buy or build, be sure you have considered all the factors 
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“I can think of nothing better than that a man and woman should work to make this dream— 
owning a home they can call their own—come true! 


the owner of a lot in one of these subdivisions may find a techni- 
vality which prevents the erection of a house. Some cities, for 
example, prohibit the erection of a house in a section where 
sewers have not been installed. Thus the owner may have to 
pay taxes on a vacant lot, and lose the interest on money he has 
tied up in it, pending the deliberations of a slow-moving city 
council. Perhaps years may elapse before the lot is available 
for building purposes—and still more years before the section 
builds up to a point where it is really a congenial neighborhood. 

It was Themistocles, you remember, who sold a bit of real 
estate in Athens, twenty-five hundred years ago by advertising 
that “There are good neighbors on all sides.””, Human nature 
hasn’t changed much in two dozen centuries. Good neighbors 
are today one of the most important factors in our home-mak- 
ing. And the fact remains that the safest way to make sure of 
this asset is to buy or ‘build in a settled enviroament—even if 
you must finance the Aransaction by one of the several sound 
installment plans—rather than gamble onan undeveloped tract. 

It is undeniably true that a lot in an outlying district often 
increases in value sufficiently to warrant the sum paid out in 
taxes and assessments, loss of interest on money, and similar 
considerations, and proves, in a few years’ time, to be a most 
desirable investment. But in general it may be safely stated 
that such purchases should be regarded as a speculation rather 
than a sound investment. 

The sum one can safely invest in alot depends largely upon 
whether or not it is “improved.” Where streets, sidewalks, 
water, gas and sewerage have not been made, a lot may some- 
times be obtained for less than five percent of the proposed 
total cost of house and lot. On such a lot probably ten percent 
of the total cost should be the limit. 

Dealing with “improved” property, real estate men engaged 
in the business of building and selling homes, have what they 
term the “‘twenty percent rule,” which serves as a more or less 
accurate basis for calculation. By this rule, the builder deter- 
mines the actual selling value of his lot, and builds a house 
which will sell at approximately five times the value of the lot; 
in other words, making the land value twenty percent of the 
building value. Thus, a lot worth $1,000 should command a 
$5,000 structure; a $2,000 lot, a $10,000 building; and so on. 

While there are exceptions to this general rule, a home builder 
who keeps within hailing distance of this regulation should have 
a unit where land and building values are soundly balanced. 

We can all see the obvious inconsistency of getting too far 
out of range. A house that is much more expensive than neigh- 
boring structures might prove a white elephant on the owner’s 
hands. On the other extreme, a very cheap house on an expen- 
sive lot may add nothing at all to the value of the property, 





since the purchaser would likely tear it down to make way for 
a more fitting structure. 

The size and shape of a lot, and its location in the block 
are important points to consider. A corner lot enjoys an 
advantageous position. But do not overlook the fact that 
such lots require more fencing and longer sidewalks, both of 
which must be cared for the year round. Also, a corner lot 
may be double assessed for street improvements. 

While we are on this subject of location, it is well to point 
out that the kitchen or garage of a corner house next door, if 
it chances to be too close, may make one side of your home 
a most unpleasant place. 

Select for your house a well-drained lot on firm dry ground. 
Beware of marshy soil which requires much filling in. Houses 
resting on such soil are inclined to settle with disastrous 
consequences. 

Note also the character of the soil. This has a marked 
bearing on the cost of foundations and basement. Rock 
close to the surface makes a lot more expensive to develop. 


O much for the physical factors of the lot itself. Now a 

few words in regard to the location of the lot—or for that 

matter a house and lot, if you are buying the complete unit— 
in relation to your needs. 

Here are a few things to think about before making a definite 
decision. All of these points will not be of equal importance 
to every family. Where there are young children, for example, 
ready access to a suitable school may be a prime consideration. 
On the other hand, a family of adults, opposed to noise and 
tumult, might regard such a location a liability. Each must 
pick and choose according to his needs and tastes. 

At the head of our list, then, let us place Location. Is 
your lot advantageously located as regards congenial neigh- 
bors, and in respect to schools, churches, markets, etc.? 

Second, consider present and future transportation facilities. 
Are the streets in good condition for motor travel? Is the 
alley paved, or at least cleared so that a heavy motor truck 
can make deliveries of coal and other necessities? How 
many blocks to a street car line, and do cars run on a satis- 
factory schedule, particularly after the theater hour at night? 
Are there other means of transportation, such as bus lines or 
interurban cars? 

Third, consider the nature of improvements. Are water, 
light, sewer, gas and telephone available? How about pave- 
ment, sidewalks and street lights? If these conveniences are 
not actually available at the time your lot is acquired, have 
a very definite understanding as to what may be expected. 
Don’t take any one’s verbal assurance on this important point. 
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Adequate police and fire protection should also be assured. 

Next consider the soil of your lot. As previously explained, 
the nature of your soil has considerable béaring on the cost 
of your foundation. But there are other important considera- 
tions. Make sure that this soil is adapted to the growth of 
grass, trees, shrubs and plants. You don’t want your home 
set in the midst of a barren tract. 

Be absolutely sure that the lot is adapted to the type of 
home you have in mind, and is of a size and shape to meet 
your needs. Determine in advance the exact location of 
house, garage, garden plot, any necessary outbuildings, and 
even the flower beds and hedges. 


N either building or buying’ a house, the trend of the city 

growth should be closely studied. That seems a very ele- 
mentary thing to say. And yet, strange as it may appear, 
this is a factor which numbers of homeseekers are giving slight 
consideration. 

A comparatively new city activity—city zoning—presents 
a situation which should have marked bearing upon the 
selection of a house. Most large cities, and a number of 
smaller ones, are now completely zoned. Briefly, this means 
that the city has been laid out in clearly defined districts. 
Industrial activity—that is to say, the erection of factories, 
warehouses, etc.—is confined to certain logical sections. This 
prevents the spreading of unsightly or undesirable buildings 
into choice residential localities. 

Of course, many residences are now located and others 
will be erected, in sections where industrial activities are not 
restricted. But before buying or building a house in an in- 
dustrial zone, a family should do some very careful thinking. 

The careful buyer gives thought to future land valuation. 
If he sees that ultimately business will encroach into the 
district, he wants some reasonable assurance that his lot is 
so planned and located that in time to come it will fit naturally 
into the general plan of development, and thus warrant a sale 
of the property at.a land value which will, at least, repay the 
entire investment. 

But since most of us erect houses with the intention of 
residing in them for a lifetime to come, the one best plan, 
in most cases, is to select a site in a carefully zoned residence 
district, where we are certain of protection for many years to 
come. 

Much that has been said in regard to selecting a building 
site applies with equal force to persons who plan to purchase 
a completed structure. However, it might be well to conclude 
with a few additional suggestions to the house hunter. 

Too often when the general appearance of a house is satis- 
factory, scant attention is given to details. Take plenty of 
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time to consider the little things. In the aggregate, they are 
of great importance. 

Note carefully the general condition of the premises. If a 
frame building, estimate when another coat of paint will be 
required, and the probable cost. Make a list of necessary 
repairs, not overlooking a careful inspection of the roof. Take 
a look at the heating system. Is it adequate, or will you have 
to install a new furnace? Find out how much fuel is required 
to heat the house. You don’t want to buy a barn or a natural 
refrigerating plant. Will the floors and woodwork harmonize 
with your present furniture? How much additional furniture 
will be required, and what will it cost? Is the house equipped 
with modern built-in conveniences, or so arranged that such 
features could be added at reasonable cost? 

How about the “set” of the house with reference to pre- 
vailing winds and to the points of the compass? Are the 
porches arranged to take full advantage of the location? 

Of course, no one will think of purchasing a house already 
built without giving thought to the important subject of title 
and all the potential risks for the future integrity of the home 
that it carries. The house and the lot may be desirable in every 
particular, but unless a careful and competent search is made 
of the title records, to discover its past history and whether the 
title does in fact rest in the seller, it is futile to plan for any real 
security for the fruits of your labor in the future. No one can 
tell when you may become involved in litigation and be dis- 
possessed, or put to such an expense defending your interest as 
to sweep away the investment. 


AN abstract of title is merely a chronological record of the 
sales, transfers and loans made against a given piece of real 
estate. No layman has a right to assume that he can com- 
petently examine an abstract of title, unless he has become 
skilled in a knowledge of land title laws in his state. It is 
always wise to rely on the advice of a competent local expert, 
such as an attorney or abstracter. The small fee required will 
be the greatest insurance against future trouble you can make— 
if you engage competent talent. 

In states where the Torrens system of land title registration 
is in force, little trouble will be experienced. Usually the state 
or the municipality is in charge of the sole books of transfer 
and are in the position of guaranteeing the title to each pur- 
chaser. Upon a transfer, a small fee is required to bring the 
abstract to date of purchase, and the local governmental 
body guarantees the title. It is not necessary to go back of the 
last record of transfer to find out in whom title rests. In either 
event, the average home represents usually the life savings of 
the family and it is too important an investment to risk without 
knowing just what kind of interest you are buying, 


A good lot, in a good section of town, where every factor of value and convenience is right, 
is the start towards the home of your dreams 
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Efficiency in the Vegetable Garden 


WH ALLON 


ARCHER P. 


EGETABLE growers very often practice some little 

innocent “tricks of the trade,’”’ practices that save time 

and labor that ordinary farmers and home gardeners know 
but little about. From my own experience I would regard 
intercropping as being of the most importance, and the antici- 
pation of this practice should enter into the preliminary 
calculations in the planning of every garden. 

Sweet corn and sunflowers may be intercropped with the 
vine crops, cucumbers, melons, squash and pumpkins, and 
with pole beans and peas. By planting the beans or peas 
around the corn or sunflower hill you have provided them with 
the necessary bean pole, and if cress cultivation is not intended, 
the row space may be filled out with some quick-growing crop, 
such as lettuce, early dwarf peas, or radishes, as these will be 
out of the way before the vine crops begin to run. By this plan 
four crops, the corn, the beans, and the early plants, radishes, 
etc., are all grown on the same land and cultivated and cared 
for at the same time. After trying this plan, I can see but 
small excuse for the use of such a thing as an unsightly wooden 
bean pole. But precaution should be taken not to plant strong 
growing beans around early small stalked sweet corn (only the 
tall main crop varieties should be used for this purpose) and 
the corn hills should not be placed near enough together to 
injuriously shade the crop. It is advisable to have the corn 
hills at least five feet apart each way where corn-hill beans are 
grown and the hills are alternated with vine crops. 


UNFLOWERS serve well as bean supports, but they should 
be spaced even farther apart or some of the lower leaves 
removed so as to allow the other crops a sufficiency of light. 
Where beauty as well as utility is an important consideration 
the ornamental striped “rainbow” corn or the double sun- 
flowers and the scarlet runner beans may be used. Last season 
I had a very superior variety of climbing “green shelling” bean, 
the Red Spanish from a French seedhouse, that was ideal in 
this respect, the flowers being bright red and the vine was not 
vigorous enough to in any way injure the corn tho the crop of 
pods was e fair one and the shelled beans most excellent. This 
variety could safely be grown with shorter earlier corn than 
could most of the stronger growing pole beans, as could also 
some very early semi-running beans of American Indian origin, 
the Hidatsa red and the Arikara yellow, from North Dakota. 
Another practical idea is the sowing of a small quantity of 
quick growing seed, such as lettuce, radish, or Chinese cabbage, 
in the row together with seeds of slow germination, onion, 
carrot, parsnip and the like. The quick sprouting seed, coming 
up first, marks the row and permits cultivation before the main 
crop is up, and later, these vegetables are matured and out of 
the way before the slower-growing crop requires all the row 
space. Chinese cabbage is the quickest sprouting seed, but the 
radish is out of the way first. 

For succession planting the earliest sowings of radish, lettuce, 
or peas will be out of the way in time for celery, Chinese cab- 
bage, turnips, winter radish, late cabbage, or late plantings of 
the early varieties of cucumbers, sweet corn, peas, or beans for 
pickling and canning. Cucumbers may very well be grown 
intercropped with early potatoes that will be dug before the 
cucumbers begin to bear, and I have found a little very early 
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sweet corn, the Assiniboine yellow that may be planted very 
late as a succession crop, here in southern Michigan as late as 
the middle of July, and two others, Will’s Early June, and 
Nuetta, are nearly as early. 


"THE growing season may, as everyone is aware, in a sense be 
prolonged by starting the plants of some vegetables in boxes 
or pots in the house or by means of a hotbed, but many of the 
earlier varieties of tomatoes, cabbage, peppers, and egg plants 
are of such good quality that for main crop this is hardly neces- 
sary. However, for some of the later larger varieties it is 
advisable. It is sometimes difficult to water the soil in the 
plant boxes without washing out and uncovering the seed, 
especially in the case of fine seed necessarily shallowly planted, 
but this annoyance may largely be overcome by covering the 
boxes with a single thickness of fine tissue paper and sprinkling 
on top of the paper. The paper prevents the soil from washing, 
and as the paper will in a few days become sufficiently decayed 
to allow the seedlings to force their way thru it, it need not be 
removed. 

While plants may be purchased, I have found it a good plan 
to grow my own, as none but the commonest varieties are ever 
offered for sale by the small town stores, and the list of the 
commercial plant growers is sometimes limited. If you want to 
try novelties, you will have to grow your own plants. The 
numerous cardboard cartons that accumulate around the house 
make good plant pots, better than tin cans, for these boxes may 
be cut open and the plants set in the open ground without dis- 
turbing the soil around the roots. Where a large quantity is 
required the regular paper pots or plant bands used by market 
growers are practical. These dirt bands, either the commercial 
product of either paper or wood or merely the discarded paper 
cartons, may be left around the plant roots when the p'ant is 
transplanted and will serve the additional purpose of a fortifi- 
cation against cutworms and other root-eating insects. 


LANTS may be set out in the open ground somewhat 
earlier in the season if they are covered by some form of 
plant protector. These are miniature coldframes, adaptations 
of the bell-glass or “cloche” of the French, of both glass and 
fabric, both for covering single plant hills and for continuous 
rows. There is on the market a fabric glass substitute known 
as glass-cloth that gives service as a plant protector either on 
hotbeds and coldframes or when made into cloches for several 
seasons, and while, of course, not as durable as glass, its cheap- 
ness recommends it. Home-made plant protectors of window 
glass, wire and cardboard will serve for the home garden about 
as well as the regular manufactured article, and even inverted 
fruit cans are used altho these are rather small. Two precau- 
tions should be remembered in using these protectors. As the 
soil under the glass protector dries out muly the plants must 
be given sufficient water, and ventilation must be provided 
or the plants will become drawn, spindling and tender, and will 
receive a serious setback when the protector is finally removed, 
also they will succumb the more readily to the attacks of insect 
enemies than will the open-air and more hardy plants. When 
French gardeners use the bell-glass it is customary for them to 
drive at its edge"a small pointed stake (Continued on page 76 
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There’s Fun in a Garden Diary! 


JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


EEPING a garden diary is both pleasant and profitable, 
according to Mrs. Ben T. Whitaker of Boone, lowa, who 
lives intimately with one of the prettiest small flower 

gardens in this part of the country, comprising, as it does, 
more than sixty varieties of flowers and shrubs. Mrs. Whitaker 
has made a close and careful study of the flowers under her 
tillage and her rather familiar record is simply chock-full of 
things that should be of interest to flower growers. 

This diary includes a record of every flower and shrub 
grown, the year, date of bloom, date of fading, variety, and 
any interesting notes concerning it. Each flower is allotted a 
page. Planting plans in detail and en masse are kept and also 


Mrs. Whitaker has made a thoro study of the varieties of 
phlox and has a most interesting collection that sheds bloom 
from May to frost. Phlox divaricata canadensis, the wild . 
sweet william mentioned earlier in this article, is the first to 
bloom. The records say it bloomed on May 4th, this last year, 
and faded barely two weeks later. Antonin Mercie, a rare sort, 
came out on June 27th and its last bloom faded September Ist. 
It has a large compact flower mass and fades to white in the 
sun. Miss Lingard, reputed to be the finest of all white phlox, 
dated her blossoms from June 24th to October 11th, Rhein- 
lander from July 6th to September 5th. This is a deep salmon- 
pink with a distinct red eye, Eugene Danzanvilliers, lavender, 


kodak pictures of the borders. 

“T had to take this picture 
to find out what was wrong 
with the south border along 
the house,”’ said Mrs. Whit- 
aker as she brought out one 
picture. The border was 
alongside the house and 
showed high plantings be- 
neath the windows and more 
shallow plantings in the space 
between. You will easily 
guess what was wrong with 
this. The printed picture 
revealed to her what she 
could not see naturally and 
that was the high-growing 
hibiscus belonged in the 
spaces between windows with 
the lower shrubs and peren- 
nials at the windows. 

“T write every single thing 
down,”’ said Mrs. Whitaker, 
and I believe her for I had 
happened onto the page that 
told of the tragedy of the 
tulips. “‘All blossoms stolen,” 
was the terse statement, 
underlined and firmly punc- 
tuated. This was a consider- 
able loss, I learned, for the 
tulips were the most highly 
prized sorts of both the 
Darwin and Cottage varie- 
ties, and this was their first 
year of bloom. The most 
interesting, perhaps, is Tulip 
kaufmanniana or water lily 
tulip of a delicate cream 





One of the chief charms of a garden lies in 
the fact that it is never quite finished. Always 
there is something more to do, some change to 
make, some new variety to try, that holds our 
interest almost in spite of ourselves. All this 
means work, to be sure, but in what other way 
can you get such big returns for the time and 
thought expended, as in “‘puttering’’ about in 
this same garden? 


Even to walk in it, comparing the merits of 
this or that fruit or vegetable, or pausing to 
watch a gauzy-winged butterfly lazily drifting 
above a bed of gay petunias, will rest tired 
nerves and soothe a ruffled spirit in a way that 
all the drugs in the pharmacopceia can never 
do. Or some long-forgotten “‘posy”’ of grand- 
mother’s day may bring back memories of 
happy childhood hours and settle for all time 
any question that may have lingered in your 
mind as to whether there might not be, after 
all, somewhere, a real “fountain of youth.” 


For have you not found it right in your own 
back yard? 


And as a promoter of real neighborliness 
nothing can take the place of a garden. There 
is a sort of fraternity among gardeners. No 
matter if in other ways your interests are as far 
apart as the poles, here is a point of contact 
that will not be gainsaid. 


from July 11th to September 
20th; Le Mahdi, July 13th to 
August 3lst; Mrs. Jenkins, 
July 19th to September 26th. 
Then follow Sunshine, Widar, 
Thor, Europa and Viking in a 
succession of bloom from 
July 20th to October Ist. She 
has noted that Thor is a 

articularly large and bril- 
iant type. 

Under canterbury bells I 
read: “By keeping all the 
fading blossoms cut, I had a 
wonderful show of flowers 
from June 10th to July 31st.” 
The same treatment was 
given Platycodon  grandi- 
florum maruesii and it 
bloomed continuously from 
July 4th to October 9th, when 
the border was dug up and 
remade. 

Among the delphiniums, 
the English hybrids bloomed 
first, June 16th, followed by 
Delphinium belladonna June 
20th, and Delphinium bella- 
mosum June 23rd. They all 
bloomed at intervals thruout 
the summer. 

“Beautiful with anchusa, 
the Italian Dropmore varie- 
ty,” reads a note on the 
poppy page. These partic- 
ular poppies are the Oriental 
or Papaver orientalis and the 
variety, Mrs. Perry, which is 
a soft shade of salmon-rose. 





splashed with mahogany red. 
Mrs. Whitaker finds her 





Mrs. Perry bloomed June 
2nd and faded June 15th. 








diary very helpful in the fall 

planting of bulbs and peren- 

nials. It is particularly valuable in noting the flowers that 
bloomed at the same time. As for example: Phlox divaricata 
canadensis which is the wild sweet william of the woods, blooms 
at the same time as do the Darwin tulips. It carpets the ground 
in little drifts and she has noted that its soft lavender-blue 
color is best with the following lavender and pink varieties of 
Darwins: Clara Butt, Dream, Bleu Celeste, Flamingo and 
Rev. Ewbank. 

On another page I read the Alice Tiplady gladiolus is beauti- 
ful with Stokesia cyanea or Stokes Aster, planted in front of 
it. Cyanea is a delicate lavender and Alice Tiplady is flesh 
pink, deepening to a more decided tone in the center. Alice 
Tiplady is rated high among the pinks but her beauty is cer- 
tainly not overrated. She is among the first to bloom also and 
according to this diary she was out on July 27th. Thenfollowed 
Schwaben, a beautiful yellow variety, two days later. Baron 
Hulot, a rare dark violet, bloomed July 30th, and Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton, Jr., a salmon-pink, came out on August Ist. 
Panama, a deep rose-pink, on August 10th, and Evelyn Kirt- 
land, highly prized for its lovely pink color splotched delicately 
with scarlet, bloomed August 15th. Peace, often called “the 
prettiest of the whites,”’ bloomed the same day. Halley, which 
ordinarily blooms very early was planted late in the spring and 
so came out in full bloom August 20th, a beautiful full spike of 
rose flowers highly splotched with white. 
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Goliath, the rich, scarlet- 

hued which is perhaps the 
best known, bloomed on June 3rd and faded just four days 
later. Perry’s White, a rich satiny white with bold crimson 
splotches at the base of the petals, bloomed on June 3rd and 
faded on June 12th. The latter had two blossoms per plant 
while Goliath had but one. 

Dianthus barbatus, white, bloomed continuously from June 
5th to July 3rd, Dianthus Newport, pink, from June 10th to 
July 8th. - 

Three days after the Dorothy Perkins roses had quit bloom- 
ing, they were cut back. ‘All old wood cut out July 15th.” I 
saw them in October following the cutting. The vigorous new 
shoots had climbed the height of the trellis, which I judged to 
be about ten feet and were on the descent, one having covered 
more than half of the distance. 

The hybrid tea roses are: Lady Ashtown, Radiance, Laurent 
Carle and Gruss an Teplitz. The latter was planted late in 
May, and bloomed June 23rd, barely a month later. The others 
bloomed at intervals thru the summer, beginning with June 6th, 
till killing frost. 

Hemerocallis flava or lemon lily is the first of that group of 
plants to come into bloom in the spring, blooming May 21st 
and fading just one week later; Lilium elegans, June 9th to 
June 24th; Lilium candidum or Madonna Lily, June 20th to 
July 2nd. A note for the latter reads: ‘Beautiful with canter- 
bury bells, which were in full bloom at (Continued on page 63 
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Various higher-growing shrubs and perennials are bordered by a naturalistic hedge of Japanese barberry. There is partial seclu- 
sion for the home owners and a stretch of beauty for the passersby 


American Hedges for America 


FRANZ A. AUST 
Associate Professor of Landscape Design, University of Wisconsin 


RIVACY there must be. But I don’t want just formal 
hedges about my home. They’re English. My dooryard 
must be American!”’” These were the words of a landscape 

critic as he planned his own home grounds a short time ago. 

The designer who was to assist the critic was skilful, and the 
result was a unique lawn. In the front of the house, as well as 
in the rear, some privacy was desired, and genuine art was 
shown in gaining this seclusion without shutting off entirely 
the outside world in an un-American way. 

About one hundred feet from the roadway stood the house. 
Ninety feet were left for a garden, while for ten feet back from 
the street-sidewalk ig front a grassy lawn to stretch the entire 
width of the lot was prepared. On the ten-foot line, forming a 
border across the lot were shrub plantings, a naturalistic hedge 
composed mostly of native plants. For native plants, as much 
as possible, were chosen to help carry out the plan. 

On the northwest, at one end of the border, was placed the 
high bush cranberry, so that those walking along the street 
could enjoy not only the early summer flowers, but likewise in 
winter the translucent berries with the light shining thru them 
from the southwest. Then a strip of prairie rose plantings with 
a background of gray dogwood extended to the opposite side 
of the lot. A single mountain ash made an effective termination. 

Close to the service drive on one side, and next to the side- 
walk leading to the house on the other, were the only two uses 
which were made of the formal clipped hedge. Regel’s privet, 
because of its hardiness, was selected for this; it was one of the 
few foreign plantings used. Wherever this hedge came to an 
end or turned a corner, native arborvitae in pyramidal form 
fashioned the “‘newel post.” 

Within the enclosure made by the naturalistic and the 
formal hedges, then, was planted the garden. An exquisite 
place, this garden, filled, as it was designed, with flowers and 
shrubs to yield beauty at every season of the year. From the 
house you walk straight into the garden, as tho into a charming 
outdoor room from which the street is scarcely visible. And 
passersby, while they have not the privilege of looking directly 
into this garden, do not feel entirely cut off from the beauty of 
the home—there exists for them that attractive stretch of 
lawn and shrubs in front. And these, too, are always delight- 
ful with color. 

An illustration of transition is this. In dooryards across the 
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water there has always been strict seclusion. In America for 
many years there have been open “front yards” and “back 
yards” everywhere. Now Uncle Sam’s folks are demanding 
more privacy in the grounds about their homes. It means a 
higher step in civilization. And the result is going to be an 
attractive “something” between prim exclusiveness and the 
public’s bold gaze. 

The democratic spirit which exists in Yankee-land, however, 
will never allow complete formality. That is one reason 
naturalistic, unclipped hedges are favored—with, of course, a 
bit of the formal trimmed hedge for the sake of variety wherever 
more convention in design is needed. 

Some shrubs lend themselves gracefully to the clippers, while 
the branches and foliage of others, altho forming just as com- 
pact a hedge, do not respond becomingly to the shears. There 
are various plantings which are excellent both for the trimmed 
and the untrimmed hedge, and many of these aye native. 

Honeysuckles make good naturalistic hedges five or six 
feet high, and they are valuable for screening purposes. Most 
honeysuckles have coarse leaves, however, and they make so 
vigorous a growth that they should be used only where finer 
shrubs do not flourish. 

Bridal wreath (spiraea) will serve as a beautiful hedge in 
naturalistic form, but it loses its beauty when clipped. For a 
low hedge, spiraea arguta is better than Van Houttei’s. 

Japanese barberry should never be used as a hedge unless 
it can be allowed to develop naturally. To make Japanese 
barberry of even shape and form all around, too much pruning 
is required, and after it has been trimmed, the delicate beauty 
of its foliage as well as the growth of its twigs is ruined. Japan- 
ese barberry makes an excellent naturalistic hedge, however; it 
is dainty in summer, and in winter its berries are optimistic 
against a background of snow. 

Tamarix which is tall and narrow-growing is very satisfactory 
in making a high hedge, especially in moist situations. But 
tamarix should be cut to the ground every four or five years 
in order to keep its lower branches growing thriftily. i 

An odd and altogether unusual screen can be made arti- 
ficially by using shrub-vines on a woven wire foundation. 
Native bittersweet combined with evergreen bittersweet are 
trained densely over this fence, and the result is artistic in 
both summer and winter. (Continued on page 70 
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Starting the double row ridge 


EEKING a system of planting better adapted to growing 
root, bulb and leaf crops uhder irrigation, southern 
California market gardeners developed the double row 

method many years ago and it has since proved to be the best 
on all soils in the West. Imperial Valley’s thousands of acres 
of lettuce are planted this way. Coachella’s early onion cro 
matures on the double row and the market gardens and ike 
farms of Los Angeles county are laid out after the system with 
surprising regularity. 

The double row method of planting is especially adapted to 
heavy soil areas, where, on account of texture and position, 
garden spots are usually very poorly drained. It is also the 
ideal way to plant the winter garden (for the winter garden is a 
permanent institution in California) and to insure early ma- 
turity of the first spring crop of roots, bulbs or salad crops. 

Under this system of planting, furrows are first drawn at 
desired distances apart, then the ridge between is taken as the 
seedbed for two rows, the seed being drilled on each shoulder, 
close to the furrow. Subsequent applications of water and cul- 
tivation are applied in the furrow, the use of horse-drawn 
implements being possible with larger plantings. It can be 
readily understood after a study of the accompanying drawing 
that the double row has many advantages over planting on the 
level. The position of the plants is ideal for good drainage and 
maximum absorption of the heat by roots, both important 
factors in bringing about the rapid growth and early maturity of 
plants, whieh in turn, is first objective in producing root, bulb 
and leaf crops. The method also permits of efficient and inter- 
esting intercropping practices. 

The height of the ridge varies with the season and texture of 
the soil; the width with the crop tillage, and richness of the 
soil. The average height is six inches and width twelve inches. 
Whenever it is possible, 
these rows should run 
north and south. 

Double rows may be 
made up with a horse- 


The Double 

Row System 

for Vegetable 
Culture 


ROSS H. GAST 


It Has Many Advantages 
Over Level Planting 


Cross-section of double-row system of planting, showing position of plants 
and tilled areas 





Planting the double row 


First, determine where the first furrow is to be, and set a gar- 
den line to go by. Then with a hoe, draw the soil sharply away 
from the line and deposit it each time so that it will not bunch 
up at the end of the furrow. In this operation, the gardener 
must walk backward, and the cutting edge of the hoe should 
be toward the line and plunged into the soil just even with it 
each time. When the desired length of furrow is reached, the 
gardener should turn around and work back in the same way on 
the other side of the line. The result will be a straight and even 
furrow. Then move the line over for the next furrow and repeat 
all operations described above. This done, the first ridge is 
made, and each subsequent furrow drawn will make another. 

Before planting, the ridges must be leveled down, firmed with 
the flat of the rake, then smoothed carefully for the seed. If 
the soil becomesdry during the time in which it is being worked 
up into ridges, water should then be run down the furrows. 
This is an advisable precaution at any time against the danger 
of the seeds’ drying out before they germinate, for they have a 
discouraging way of doing that very thing if the seedbed is not 
carefully prepared. 

The most important step in planting on double rows is to 
place and space the drills properly. To get the best results, the 
drills should be about three-quarters of an inch frona the shoul- 
der of the ridges so that the growing plants will have ample 
room to spread out and yet their roots will be in a position to 
make the best of all the advantages this system of planting 
offers. Set the garden line so that it lies exactly along the 
shoulder of the ridge, then with a lath or straight edge of some 
sort open a small furrow just inside the line for the seed. After 
both drills are completed, cover the seed and firm the soil over 
them. It is a good practice to plant a little deeper on double 
rows than in other positions, and also, when planting is com- 
plete, to spread a little 
artificial mulch of some 
sort over the top of the 
ridges. This is not 
necessary, however, 





drawn lister (in the 
large garden), hand 
plow, or the hoe. With 
the first method, fur- 
rows should be drawn 
at desired intervals and 
the ridges so made 
smoothed down with a 
harrow and smoothing 
board for the seed. 
Then using the hand 
plow, ridges should be 
made by drawing fur- 

rows with a round of 

the plow at regular 

distances apart. When 
using a hoe, however, 
the practice is a little 
more involved, so it 
will be explained step 
by step. 


IRRIGATION 








TILLED AREAS 


and is not always done 
by experienced gar- 
deners, who depend 
more upon the proper 
conditions of the soil 
? before planting, yet it 
will be found expedient 
‘ with some heavier 
adobes. 
_ When first irrigating 
id J vegetables planted un- 
der the double row sys- 
tem, the full force of 
the hose or faucet can 
be turned down each 
furrow, so that it fills 
almost to the top. Later 
applications should be 
more thoro, allowing a 
small stream of water 
a to run (Cont, on p. 61 
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Looking across the backyard from a point near the driveway, shortly after the pecky cvpress fence was built. The lily pool is in 
the right center, and the pergola and seat in the left background. The picture was taken late in May, 1924 


And Now We Have Our Fence! 


THE EDITOR 


NE of the real advantages of How We Got a Real Frame must use lattice. Now, a lattice 


owning your own home is the 


fence was just the one thing I 


opportunity to make your Fer Our Yard at Less Money didn’t want. I don’t like them; 


“dreams” come true. I suppose 
the philosophers will never agree 
which is the more enjoyable, anticipation or realization. For my 
own part I have gone thru the various stages of wanting a cer- 
tain kind of garden fence and I must admit that the realization 
of that dream is all that my anticipation thru the years led me 
to believe it would bé. That is because, in spite of innumerable 
difficulties, we did not surrender 
our ideal in bringing the dream 


others may, but I just don’t like 

them and I can’t help that. I 
wanted a weather-beaten picket fence, strong as a rock, some- 
thing that had a rough and rustic tinge to it. And old-fashioned 
gates—yes, yes, the gates! They were an important part of that 
dream, especially the gate that was to go across the driveway 
at the rear of the house. I had a very definite picture of this 
gate, it was to breathe solidarity 
in its very make-up, and it was 





ha WOUMMMMMUMOMEM Whitt, 
to pass. : - % 


Long before I had a home of 
my own I dreamed of a garden 
to the rear (isn’t it true that 
every time we dream of a home 
of our own, right in the mental 
picture we have a garden?), and 
surrounding that dream garden 
was a certain kind of a fence. 
Sometimes, in my mind’s eye, 
I am frank to confess, the gar- 
den was mostly fence, but I 
clung tenaciously to the ideal. 
Certain obstacles were in the 
way. First, I had to get the 
home. Then the bare outlines 
of the garden, including a lily 
pool, had to be provided. All 
this took money, so that the 
fence had to be postponed. An- 
other obstacle was the fact that 
I wanted a heavy picket fence 
and some of my good friends told 
me kindly that a picket fence 
was too heavy for a fifty-foot 
lot. Landscape architects also 
gravely informed me that picket 








to divide in the middle! And 
that garden gate on the other 
side of the house—it was to have 
a hint of the colonial to it, with 
a pergola effect overhead where 
a climbing rose or two softened 
the lines. Stepping stones under- 
neath and a bird-house and 
hanging basket completed the 
picture. 

We argued the matter, as 
folks will do, winter evenings 
thru several seasons, even before 
we had the home. I sketched 
innumerable picket designs on 
paper — it was a sure conse- 
quence every time the subject 
of “our home” came up. The 
more that was said against my 
picket fence dream, the more 
determined I was to bring that 
dream to pass. Isn’t it true that 





This is the garden gate that joins 

the solarium on the east side of the 

house. Climbing roses have been 
planted to cover the pergola 





fences were out of date—that I 
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we are just this way—quick to defend our own notions and just 
as quick to assail those of others? 

Imagine my very great happiness to discover, when on a 
business trip to California, that wide picket fences are very 
commonly used there on small lots, and even in connection with 
small bungalows. My house was 
two stories high and it seemed to me 
that a heavy picket fence would even 
more effectively “tie’’ it to the lot 
and grounds. Then, I had had an 
intuition for a long time that lattice 
fences were about to go out of style 
and that, as the demand came for 
more permanent methods in building 
houses, the demand would follow for 
more permanent fences. 

Having overcome the obstacle of 
taste, the biggest of them all— 
money—still stared me in the face; in 
fact, it leered! A fence such as I had 
in mind cost piles of money because 
it demanded lumber by the truck- 
load. Lumber, as everyone knows, 
is expensive. 

Certain kinds of lumber, and these 
are naturally the least expensive, 
cannot be used in exposed situations 
for the reason that they will not 
stand the rigors of the elements. I 
had tried using them before at our 
bungalow where I had constructed 
a lattice fence. The posts rotted off 
in three years and every joint where 
the lattice overlapped rotted also, in 
spite of liberal painting. A very 
light wind smashed the fence to kindling wood. Cypress has 
been known to several generations as the “wood eternal.” 
California redwood has staying qualities, too, but here in the 
Middle West, the cost of a fence of either kind of wood was 
beyond my meagre means. In fact, when I finally mustered 
up courage to find out what the lumber bill would be for 
genuine cypress, I nearly fainted! My dream of a fence all but 
perished then. 

One day a florist came into my office. I told him my troubles 
and asked what florists did to overcome the high prices. How 
could they afford to buy moisture-resistant lumber for their 


General view of the yard, taken inside the garden gate. 





A Climbing American Beauty rose in full bloom the 
second season after planting 
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“flats” and benches? “For the rough work we use pecky 
cypress,”’ he replied. Then he explained that pecky cypress is 
a peculiar kind of cypress which, because of its appearance, is 
very cheap and often as low in price as the cheapest lumber 
sold. ‘But you don’t want to use it,” he added, ‘unless you 
want a rough, worm-eaten, weather- 
beaten effect.”’ 

These were words of hope! Would 
pecky cypress be as durable as the 
regular cypress? Yes, even more so 
if that is possible. That very day I 
figured up a bill of materials and got 
a price on it. It was delightfu.ly 
low. The big obstacle seemed about 
overcome. 

So we started the fence. It was 
planned in eight-foot sections, each 
section to be a unit in itself. These 
sections were made at odd times 
winter evenings by a carpenter who 
was glad to make me a better price 
for this odd-time work. Each sec- 
tion was planned to be attached by 
four bolts and angle irons to the 
posts. We used fir for the posts, 
boxing them in with pecky cypress 
in order to present a uniformity of 
appearance. 

Each post was capped, as shown 
in the accompanying pictures, to give 
an odd touch to the fence, and to aid 
in tying it to the house, but more of 
that later. 

When spring came, the sections 
and the boxed-in posts were all made 
and ready to set up. As soon as possible we dug the post holes 
and anchored the posts in place, because each one was to be set 
in concrete. I neglected to say that the submerged parts of 
the posts were creosoted before setting them in place. This 
was done to protect them that much more against moisture. 
I do not know whether it was necessary in this case or not, but 
we did it anyway to be sure. When the posts were all anchored, 
we poured the concrete, bringing it up slightly above the level 
of the ground and sloping it away from the center to drain 
water from the posts. When the concrete had hardened, we 
bolted on the sections. (Continued on page 64 


View taken shortly after the fence was completed and before 


all the planting in the border was finished 
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Roses in the Little Garden 


By a Subscriber 


HAT could be more beautiful 

and. alluring and altogether 

charming than roses in a little 
garden? The garden I have in mind 
is, like our own, the back yard of the 
average city lot. It does not as a rule cover much space, but 
size, or lack of it, is of no moment, since the smaller the gar- 
den the greater, usually, is one’s pride of possession. 

For, while there are gardens and gardens, from the elabo- 
rate affair of the large estate, with its greenheuses and trained 
gardeners, down to the “truck patch” of the old colored 
mammy who does the weekly wash, for real satisfaction noth- 
ing can quite equal the garden that has grown bit by bit; 
here a prized cutting, there a bit of woodsy fern, each care- 
fully set and each lovingly tended by one’s own hands. 

But what I started to 
tell you is something of 
the roses in our own gar- 
den and how we grow 
them. While it is our 
favorite pastime, we do 
not by any means claim 
to be experts. Indeed, so 
much has been written 
on the subject that I be- 
lieve it would be impos- 
sible to add anything new. 

When we planned our 
rose bed we made no spe- 
cial preparation beyond 
spading the ground as 
deeply as possible. Any 
common garden soil will 
do if the ground has good 
drainage. If there is not 
room in the garden proper, 
you may still have roses 
by planting them on the 
lawn, either singly or in 
groups. But it is easier 
to care for them if they 
are in a bed and as a rule 
they give better results. 
Roses thrive best in a rich 
soil, but any manure used 
must be well-rotted else 
it will burn the roots, as 
we sadly learned. If the 
ground is sour, lime will 
counteract this condition. 

The location of your 
bed decided, your atten- 
tion will now turn to 
ordering your plants. The 
earlier this is done the 
better. Field-grown, two- 
year-old stock, budded, 
not grafted, should be 
specified. This will insure you good, strong plants, that will 
give you plenty of bloom the first season. 

When your plants arrive they are usually packed in moss, 
which should be left on them. A rainy day is a good time to 
set them out, as the roots will not dry out as they would on 
a clear, bright day. A bed six feet wide and long enough to 
hold your plants is a good size. The plants should be set at 
least two and a half or three feet apart. We did not set ours 
in straight rows but were careful to keep relative distances, 
so there would be no danger of crowding when they attained 
full growth. 

Proper planting has much to do with ultimate success in 
any gardening venture. Each plant should be set not less 
than two and a half and not more than three inches below 
the bud, or the point at which the variety has been budded to 
the stock. If the bud is higher it is not sufficiently protected 
in winter, and if it is lower the rose will not do so well. 

We use the same method in setting out roses that we have 
for many years found successful in setting out or transplant- 
ing shrubs or plants of any kind. First make sure that the 
hole is large enough to allow proper spreading of the roots. 
To do this you will need a helper to hold the bush in place 
while you pour in a quantity of water, allowing it to soak in 
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Plan for a Few Roses This 
Spring In Your Garden 





One does not need a dozen roses for enjoyment; one or two will suffice 


and adding dirt with your hands that 
you may crumble any lumps that 
might interfere with the tiny rootlets, 
Then add more water and more dirt 
as the ground settles, until you have 
filled the hole, pressing the dirt down firmly each time and 
leaving the top layer dry. Then if the sun shines out hotly as 
sometimes happens in early spring, the ground will not bake. 

When your bed is started you have only to give it system- 
atic care. The ground should be cultivated each week, taking 
care not to disturb the roots. You can discontinue this after 
the last of July. We deposit all lawn clippings in a corner of 
the garden, to be used as a mulch during the latter part of 
the summer when the dry weather that is common in this 
climate (central lowa) might otherwise affect the root growth. 

The rose is the favorite 
summer resort of several 
of the host of insect pests 
that come to mar the 
beauty of our gardens. 
One of the worst of these 
invaders is the rose slug, 
and here the proverbial 
ounce of prevention is 
worth, not one, but sey- 
eral pounds of cure. If 
you will commence as 
soon as the buds have set 
to spray with a solution 
of two tablespoons of 
white hellebore to a gal- 
lon of water, doing this 
at intervals of ten days, 
you will not be bothered 
by this pest. 

Both tobacco and soap 
solutions are good reme- 
dies for plant lice, or 
aphis. For spraying we 
use a whisk broom. Rose 
bugs, or beetles, are the 
worst of all the rose pests 
and handpicking is the 
only sure remedy. If you 
have occasion to water 
your bed do so only in 
the morning, to guard 
against mildew. Sulphur 
is good for this should it 
occur in spite of precau- 
tions. 

Pruning, one of the 
most important parts of 
rose culture and more or 
less a mystery to the ama- 
teur, is usually done for 
quality rather than for 
quantity of bloom. Each 
cane has a number of buds or eyes and if these are left not 
all of them will send out flower stalks, or if they do some of 
them will be imperfect. Now if we cut off part of these buds 
there will be just that much more chance of the ones that are 
left sending out shoots that will bear perfect flowers. 

As a rule your roses will have been pruned before you re- 
ceive them and nothing more is necessary until the next year, 
except, perhaps, “topping” in the fall. Pruning should be 
done after the frost, or most of it, has left the ground. If 
the wood has died down to any extent you will have to prune 
to the first good eye below the winter-killed portion. The 
cut should be made at least one-quarter of an inch above the 
bud and should be slanting, so the water will not rot the wood 
before the shoots are started. It is always better to cut to 
an outside bud, unless you wish to throw a shoot in some 
other direction to fill a space. A pair of sharp garden shears 
is the best tool for this work. 

Climbing roses require a little different treatment. About 
the first of August, when the blooming period is over, it is 
well to cut out some of the oldest canes. This gives the new 
wood a chance to develop and it becomes the flowering wood 
of the following season. The new canes should not be touched, 
unless to shorten the ends. (Continued on page 80 
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The Australian Hulless type. The ears are small, stocky and are inclined to be slightly flattened. The kernels are 
rather long and narrow and are irregular in size and shape 


Do You Grow Popcorn in Your Garden? 


C. E. BAKER 


COLD winter evening. Pop- 
corn crackling in a metal 
popper over the open fire in 

the living room. This is a winter 
pastime that never loses its charm. 
Young and old enjoy it. Nearly everyone likes popcorn and 
yet it is found in comparatively few home gardens where it 
rightfully deserves a place. 

The culture of popcorn is so similar to sweet corn that we 
will not consider that phase of the subject here. Every garden- 
er grows sweet corn and knows when and how to plant it. The 
only difference is that on good soil popcorn may be planted a 
little more closely than the larger varieties of sweet corn. 

My foremost reason for growing popcorn in my garden, 
aside from the pleasure I get from the culture of any growing 
plant, is to obtain the most desirable varieties. It is a fact 
that many people have never tasted really good popcorn. My 
idea of popcorn is a crisp, sweet, fluffy substance that melts 
away in one’s mouth as he chews it, without leaving a collec- 
tion of hard centers and hulls to nearly break one’s teeth or 
catch in one’s throat. Are you familiar with that kind of 
popcorn? If you are not you have something to learn about 
the joys of this world and if you like popcorn you have a real 
surprise awaiting you. Such popcorn exists and I grow it in my 
garden each year. In fact, it is one of my favorite crops. 


A Few Rows Will Insure Many 
Happy Evenings Next Winter 


To secure this kind of popcorn 
one must avoid the coarse-grained, 
large-eared varieties. The varieties 
usually grown for market are these 
larger, coarser ones as these varie- 
ties yield larger amounts of corn. As the grower seldom receives 
a premium for growing the smaller, lower-yielding varieties, it 
is natural for him to grow what brings him the greatest returns. 
Hence, the majority of the popcorn on our markets is made up 
of the less desirable varieties from the standpoint of quality. 
Some growers of high quality popcorn have been able to educate 
the people near them to the difference in favor of the better 
varieties and in so doing have developed a very profitable local 
market. 

Perhaps the best popcorn of all, from the standpoint of 
quality, is the Australian Hulless type. There are other very 
similar varieties, such as Japanese Hulless, Japanese Dwarf 
Rice and Tom Thumb. Some seedsmen list these as different 
varieties and others group them as being identical. At any 
rate they have a very similar appearance. The ear is short and 
stocky, inclined to be slightly flattened. The kernels do not 
grow in rows but are scattered promiscuously over the ear, 
usually covering the entire tip also. The grains are rather long 
and slender, usually irregular in size and shape. 

This type of popcorn has the further (Continued on page 81 


Large yellow popcorn. This type is still a favorite among some people who are not familiar with the highest quality 
popcorn. It is large, coarse and lacks the delicate flavor of the smaller varieties 
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Waynesborough, the home of General Anthony Wayne, is near Paoli, Pennsylvania 


Homes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


ISTEN to the shrill, scream- 
ing music of war! What a 
wild, thrilling thing it is, 
drawing in its siren. way from 
shop and bench and farm the 
brave and the determined; what black magic it portends, break- 
ing asunder the cords of love, dividing the indivisible lovers, 
separating inseparable families, weaning men from life and 
luring them to the Red Death! 

Listen to the grim, deep-throated roll of war! What a gut- 
tural, choking sob it is, concealing in its depths agonies dan- 
gerous to uncover; what misery and heaviness of heart lurk 
beneath the drone and the roar of its inarticulate moan, hinting 
of lives gone out, the wastage of bodies, the breakage of hearts— 
yet the firm will to storm on until its fierce appetite has been 
appeased! 

Oh, the game of war! What a tempest it is, sweeping men to 
the charge like a storm of leaves, scorching and blighting and 
consuming myriads of them; hurling them back in defeat, 
clutching with them the phantoms of Fear and Despair, laying 
the heavy hand of Rout upon them, maddening them in the 
gore and stench of the slaughter—but tempering th2ir wills in 
the mighty forge of Disaster 
and leading them on and up 
to the heights of Victory! 

What a great, grand thing it 
is to be a man of war! A man 


Waynesborough, the Home of 
General “Mad” Anthony Wayne 


This is the ancient clump of boxwood in which the Hessians 
thought Wayne was hiding 


Waynes. For twenty-odd miles 
the road curves and winds in and 
out among the eternal hills, thru 
a never-ending succession of de- 
lightful panoramas. There is an 
Old World quality in the landscape, and the forests, the fields, 
the hills, the stones all speak the temper of arace that dared 
to do and die! 

Paoli is just a little way from Valley Forge, just some five 
or six miles, where men who had braved the tempests of iron 
and lead all but lost under the heavy, terrible tribute of famine 
and cold. I had been to Valley Forge the day before, marveling 
at the magnitude of the place, the strength of it, and mentally 
congratulating General Howe for his rare wisdom in refusing 
to attack there. I had traced the outlines of breastworks still 
visible all over those heights and saw the grim cannon still 
frowning over some of the ramparts. 

Two miles south of Paoli, thru a winding forest road, is 
Waynesborough, the birthplace and home of General Anthony 
Wayne. Itislocated ina peaceful vale, where tall corn waves in the 
August breeze and great patriarchs of trees still cool the heads 
of men. Built like a fortress of native bowlders, this twenty- 
one room manor house has 
stood like a citadel for two 
hundred years against the 
ravages of the elements. It is 
a place of peace, yet it has felt 








who has swept all before him, 
felt the withering blast in his 
face, reeled, been hurled back, 
clutched the remnant of hope 
with the energy of despair, held 
all by the force of his genius, 
wavered, and then spent it all 
in the last desperate effort for 
victory! A man to whom the 
shrill, screaming music is mad- 
ness and delight itself; a man 
who has tasted defeat again 
and again, and yet snatched its 
standard in the hour of great- 
est peril, a man whom all the 
hosts of war could not down. 
To thee, Anthony Wayne, we 
bow! 

On a hot day in August I 
went out from Philadelphia to 
Paoli, ancient seat of the 
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the sting of war and the tread 
of iron heels and the prod of 
bayonets held in the hands of 
Hessians. 

It seemed indeed fitting that 
I should find a Wayne there, 
and Mr. William Wayne, the 
great-great-great-grandson of 
the general, showed me about. 
I entered a typical colonial 
hallway extending thru to the 
rear, and four rooms open off 
this hallway, two on either 
side. The first on the right 
is the reception parlor where 
Lafayette was received just 
one hundred years before my 
visit. All the furniture and 
hangings, with the exception 
of a small rug before the fire- 
place and the hangings at the 
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windows, were in the room as originally furnished when the 
house was built two hundred years ago. The exceptions noted 
were placed there in honor of Lafayette’s visit and have re- 
mained one hundred years. 

In the dining room I saw a wonderful buffet which occupied 
the place it does today when General Wayne was born upstairs 
one hundred eighty years ago. What an evidence of perma- 
nence and solidarity one sees on every hand! Here is one of the 
few old historic mansions in the whole country which is still 
sheltering its human brood. In the original kitchen, one of the 
first rooms built by young Captain 
Wayne when he first came to Paoli, 
but used by General Wayne as an 
office and since continued, I found 
the largest fireplace [ have ever 
seen. It seemed a great yawning 
cavern capable of taking whole trees 
intact. Mr. William Wayne re- 
marked that the best thing about it 
was that it had a perfect draft, and 
was the only fireplace of such pro- 
portions he had ever seen that did 
draw perfectly. It took but little 
imagination to conjure up pictures of 
the scenes which this great heart of 
the colonial home had witnessed. 

Out in the lawn to the rear, Mr. 
Wayne showed me an ancient clump 
of boxwood which has an interesting 
history. On the memorable night 
following the Battle of Paoli, when 
General Wayne was routed and his 
army dispersed, the Hessians came 
to Waynesborough, thinking the 
general would seek refuge there. 
They made a thoro search of the 
house and failing to find him hidden 
there, decided that he must be in this boxwood clump. So 
they poked all thru it with their bayonets in the dark until 
satisfied that the wary warrior was not there! 

The rear lawn is magnificent and strongly reminded me of the 
beauty of the rear lawn at The Hermitage, the home of Jackson. 
Such graceful beauty, such trees and shrubs, such grass and 
shade! The place has been two hundred years in the making, 
and it is now near perfection. 

When one looks on a rugged house like Waynesborough, ad- 
miration is bound to be aroused for the builders and artisans of 
a day gone, when men lived to build houses that would endure. 
These walls were built from stone picked up out of the fields. 
They were carefully selected and built into thick and sub- 
stantial walls which will endure indefinitely. The walls at 
Waynesborough are as good today as they were two hundred 
years ago and, strange as it may seem, give little hint of age. 
The house might well be taken for one recently built, so well 





The entrance gate at Waynesborough 
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preserved is it. Here, on this farm, was born the handsome, 
virile man who came to be such a terror to his foes. He spent 
his boyhood here, with the exception of his schooling days in 
neighboring Philadelphia. He became a surveyor and at twenty 
was sent to Nova Scotia to locate some land-grants there for 
wealthy gentlemen in the neighborhood. Returning, just as 
the struggle with the Mother Country was coming to a head, 
he turned his practical mind to the business of raising a regi- 
ment and drilling it. He left to politicians the business of 
splitting hairs over legal constructions; he allowed them to 
argue the fine points while he went to 
work getting ready for the struggle 
he foresaw. 

To this farm he returned, in the 
midst of that dark hour when all 
seemed lost and even Washington 
was casting his eyes in the direction 
of the Allegheny Mountains as a 
refuge for his tattered army. Here 
on the edge of this farm, General 
Wayne tasted the first cup of defeat, 
his army scattered and destroyed at 
the “‘Massacre of Paoli.’”’ Here he 
returned, rich in fame and honor, 
when the long struggle was won, but 
impoverished and ruined in finances. 
Here he lived when Washington sum- 
moned him to crush the Indians on 
the banks of the Miami, and here his 
ashes were brought at the close of his 
campaign as commissioner with the 
Northwest Indians at Detroit, fol- 
lowing his untimely death. 


AD ANTHONY” WAYNE was 
thirty years of age when the 
Revolutionary War broke out. We 
have already mentioned the fact that he had anticipated this 
event and had trained a regiment for service. He was com- 
missioned colonel and was soon in the thick of events. He was 
immediately attached to the northern army, then invading 
Canada, and served thru that campaign. At Trois Rivieres, in 
spite of thefact thatthe attack was miserably planned and con- 
ducted, he won his first laurels. General Thompson, in com- 
mand, was captured and General St. Clair, second in command, 
had injured his foot by running a root thru it, so it fell 
to Wayne, also dangerously wounded, to conduct the retreat 
which he did with great skill. 

He fell back to Ticonderoga and was there when Benedict 
Arnold fought his famous naval engagement on Champlain. 
Soon he found himself in command and became a brigadier- 
general. The next spring, however, he requested to be joined 
to the main army because he realized that the real struggle was 
to be waged around Washington andhe (Continued on page 66 


Rear view of Waynesborough, showing a portion of the wonderful lawn 
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Tomatoes Are My Garden Hobby 


SHELLEY C. PETERS 


WO years ago last July we 

bought this home on the out- 

skirts of Joliet. We had spent 
nearly three years looking for some- 
thing we could call our home and 
which would fill some special requirements. First, we have 
four youngsters—three girls and one boy—and we felt that we 
must be careful of the neighborhood in which we were about 
to raise them. Then next, we came from a small town where 
gardens were the rule rather than the exception and both my 
wife and I were much inclined to value the garden in its true 
worth, both as a producer for the table and as a health pro- 
ducer. The previous owner did not seem to realize that weeds 
and garden produce could not be raised on the same place at 
the same time, with the result that when we came into posses- 
sion in July, 1922, the backyard looked like a young forest 
of pig weed and wild lettuce. Of course the lettuce seed made 
fine feed for Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow, but who wants to raise 
crops for anybody as able as Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow are to shift 
for themselves? 

After swinging the scythe for several hours I found that some 
tomato vines had been planted in the weed patch. These 
soon responded to light and air and we had some very good 
results that fall. 

The first time I saw tomatoes poled up I thought the one who 
did it must have more time than anything else, but when the 
nice, red fruit, clean and sound, and ripe all over, began to show 
up I reversed my idea and made up my mind that I would do 
the same, if ever I had a place and the tomatoes to work on. 

Last year I raised Ponderosa tomatoes with good success, 
but I did not like the flavor very well, so decided that this year 
I would try several different kinds to see which would do the 
best in this climate and soil. 

I was getting your magazine at that time and by answering 
several advertisements of seedhouses I received a supply of 
catalogs that surely gave me the “tomato fever.” I picked on 
six kinds, thinking that I might just as well do all my experi- 
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How I Get Good Results and 
Some Things I’ve Learned 
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menting in one year. The kinds I 
selected were Earliana, Blight Re- 
sister, Everbearing, Beefsteak, Yel- 
low Ponderosa, and one unnamed 
variety a neighbor had planted last 
ear with fair success, a tomato somewhat similar to the Stone 
ut with a decided habit of sprawling all over the garden. 


PERHAPS the readers will think that with so many kinds 
I would not be able to conduct a fair test, but here is 
the way I worked it. This past spring, at least in this vicinity, 
was very late, so it was Easter before my tomato seeds were in 
the hotbed. They responded very nicely to my coaxing and I 
soon had a fine crop of plants. In fact, they were ready to be 
transplanted several weeks before frosts quit trying to steal a 
march on the poor tomato vines. In fact, some of the garden- 
ers in this vicinity lost up in the thousands of plants by plant- 
ing tooearly. This is how I planted the tomato sets. Selecting 
plants about eight to ten inches tall, I made a hole in 
the ground about six inches deep and lowered the tomato into 
this hole up to the second pair of leaves. I then pressed the 
soil firmly against the root and stem by pushing the planting 
stick down into the ground about two or three inches away and 
shoving the soil over against the tomato plant. The hole left 
by this operation was used as a reservoir for water, about one 
quart being given to each plant for the first three or four days. 

I placed another plant about eight inches away from the 
first one and at the same time pushed a six-foot pole into the 
space between the two plants. Spacing the groups of twos 
about two feet in the rows and two and one half feet apart the 
other way I was able to plant eighty plants of the Beefsteak in 
one plot of ground. I kept each variety a little way from the 
others in order to keep better track of them. I put out forty- 
eight everbearing, twenty-four Blight Resister, eighteen 
Earliana, twenty of the unnamed variety, twelve Yellow 
Ponderosa, and a neighbor gave my boy a dozen Ponderosa. 
These he poled and kept in his garden, a plot about 20x20 feet 
in which he also had beets, radishes, onions, carrots 
and Kentucky Wonder beans. 

After the plants had reached the stage where 
laterals began to show in the leaf axils I pinched 
these laterals off and tied the main stalks to the poles 
with soft string made by unraveling some old pieces 
of rope. These did not cut the vines and this fall 
when I cleared off the dead vines the string was 
about ready to give up the job. 

The process of removing the laterals was con- 
tinued until the vines had reached the tops of the 
poles when I cut off the main stalk and the vines 
then settled down to making the nicest and smooth- 
est and finest looking tomatoes they were able to. 
As high as five to seven tomatoes were borne in 
clusters beginning about eight to ten inches from the 
ground, and the fruit was nearly all smooth and 
regular in shape. Another decided advantage is 
that the temato does not rest on the ground and so 
ripens all over the same. They can be left on the 
vine until the shoulder is ripe and then have a much 
better flavor and texture than if picked when only 
partly ripe. 

Owing to the cool, wet summer the tomatoes this 
year did not turn as bright red as in other years, but 
very few of them rotted before ripening as did my 
neighbor’s—I furnished the plants to him so the 
variety did not have anything to do with it. 

The Beefsteak tomato proved to be the best by 
far, both in number and size of tomatoes. The 
Everbearing was a poor second, and the Blight 
Resister and the unnamed one were hardly worth the 
time and room they took up. The Earlianas gave us 
our first tomatoes for the table, but by only a week 
over the Beefsteaks. The Yellows made some excel- 
lent yellow preserves for this winter. I did not keep 
any track of the number of bushels raised, but we 
ate all we wanted, canned several bushel and had 
a great many to sell and give away. 
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Tomatoes staked up are nearly all smooth and even, 
and will ripen uniformly on all sides 
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Dahlias in the Central West 


F. W. FITCH 


HE writer has often been asked, 
“How do you raise such large, 
beautiful and healthy dahlias?” 

Sometimes, when warranted, I answer, 
“How do you raise such beautiful, healthy 
and attractive children?” The one simulates and sequels the 
other. Environment, determination, love, devotion and 
effort. That is all. Nature does the rest. It must first be 
within one’s self. You must know your flowers before they 
bloom. The flower should be as much within you before they 
bloom, as within the seed or bulb that produces them. The 
seed or tuber is but a dormant, unattractive and humble 
object, awaiting favorable conditions. With a little prepara- 
tion, determination, devotion, sunshine, food and water, it is 
productive of a most beautiful, attractive and pleasing object 
in any color or combination of colors. 

The question is, “Js it worth the effort?”’ It is quite common 
for refined, intelligent and prosperous people to think that all 
that is necessary is to put the bulb or seed into the ground with 
a little earth between it and the surface, and expect flowers, 
and then express much disappointment because their dahlias 
“did not bloom” and the seedsman, salesman or producer is 
brought in for a share of the disappointment. Such persons 
certainly would not expect profitable results under like treat- 
ment from their chickens, vegetables or birds. Like some 
“agriculturists” they expect to take from the soil without 
putting something back. Something for nothing. Sometimes 
the soil demands compensation in advance, especially where 
inexperienced persons cannot be trusted. The dahlia has to 
eat, drink, and receive heat and some protection as well 
as any animal or plant. But not the same kind or to the 
same extent. There are varieties, however, that are as par- 
ticular about climatic conditions and moisture as are certain 
persons. When we realize that of the ten different classes 
there are over three thousand varieties in fifteen hundred 
colors and combinations of colors we must also realize that 
some of the family are sensitive about their surroundings. 

Unless one is acquainted with the class (type) and variety as 
well, he or she should visit a dahlia farm or garden in August or 
September, were the standard or popular classes are raised in 
large quantities and in bloom, and there make such choice of 
such varieties and colors as they most admire, make notations, 
and order from reputable dealers in the spring following. 

Mongrel dahlias are so plentiful and cheap that it is not safe 
to buy except from an established dealer. Every year new and 
charming varieties are imported from abroad, as well as pro- 
duced here in the United States and registered with the 
American Dahtia Association. No flower is easier to raise, 
more beautiful, more graceful or more appreciated and attrac- 
tive, where a little attention is given it. It is often misunder- 
stood, even when known, and the purpose of this article is to 
give a few essential suggestions. Different persons may be 
given the same variety of the dahlia, and yet get entirely 
different results and features, of which they knew nothing 
before and to their own credit. It responds to kind treatment 
and care as well as, if not better, than any other known plant. 


‘THE dahlia may be produced from seed, slip, or bulb. Where 
the bulb is resorted to for flowers, it isessential that a portion 
of the “crown” or stalk is attached thereto having an eye, 
or bud, which always matures on that part of the crown at- 
tached to the tuber or bulb. Often there are two or more bulbs 
to a single eye, and sometimes one or more eyes to a bulb, some 
of which are forced after planting which could not have been 
discovered before or when divided. An expert divider knows 
just where and how to locate the eye before being divided, or 
where it will develop. A bulb without an eye or part of the 
crown is worthless. In large dahlia storage cellars or storage 
rooms these “eyes” are developed before division by providing 
the proper temperature and moisture. They should be stored, 
inverted (top down) in cellar with uniform temperature of 
38 degrees. 

If many persons who fail on producing beautiful and lux- 
uriant dahlias would analyze their soil, a large percentage of 
them would find either a sour or sterile soil, and often both. 
This is the cause of the largest percentage of failures. Dahlias 
do not like sour soil. A little lime, a handful to a plant mixed 
with a spoonful of nitrate of soda, in the soil, but away from the 
tuber a few inches, will neutralize the acid in the soil and so 
sweeten it as to change materially and strengthen the plant. 
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How to Succeed With 
“The King of Annuals” 


Usually we distribute lime and nitrate of 
soda from wagons over the soil where 
dahlias are to be planted, before plowing 
in the fall. Compost should be mixed 
with the soil, if possible, the year previous. 
In yards or gardens it should be placed above but not in 
contact with the tuber, so that the rains can take the substance 
to the roots which emanate from the tuber. 

When the flower is the essential object desired, the dahlia, in 
the Central West or Prairie states, should be planted May 10th 
to May 25th. The bulb should be laid flat down, with eye 
upwards, about five inches below the surface, cover with rich 
earth about two inches then about an inch of compost mixed 
with wood ashes if possible, and the balance of the hill filled 
with soil in which has been mixed a small amount of lime and 
nitrate of soda. If the old last year dahlia tops have been 
preserved, they should be cut up and mixed with the soil if 
possible the fall before. In our large dahlia fields we plow under 
these tops _he fall previous, as they contain a certain amount of 
sulphur and nitrogen required by the new plant. By spring 
and planting time they are decomposed. 


LL classes of dahlias resent familiarity with other plants, 

weeds, herbs, bushes or trees. They like each other’s company 
however. Cultivation, therefore, is essential to their success 
and beauty, as well to keep down intruding plants, as to insure 
conservation of moisture during the hot days of July and 
August. Once a week the soil. should be stirred to a depth of 
five inches or more until the buds appear, then the surface only 
should be stirred with hoe or rake to the depth of an inch 
until September Ist, once in two weeks. 

Without sunshine, the coloring is defective, or not brought 
out to the best advantage. The dahlia, like other plants, 
breathes thru its leaves, and good air drainage with sunshine 
builds up the plant and brings forth the bloom. They should 
be left free and open to inhale the oxygen of the air and the sun 
should have free access to impart the colors. Some varieties 
do exceedingly well in the afternoon shade where allowed a full 
forenoon of sunshine. The decorative, (Continued on page 69 


“No flower is easier to raise, more beautiful, more graceful or 
more appreciated than the dahlia’ 
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PRING is the 
best time for 
the novice to 

begin beekeeping. 
The active season 
is just ahead and 
there are fewer 
problems to meet 
at this season. If 
the crop secured is 
a good one, enough 
enthusiasm is like- 
ly to result to car- 
ry thru a later 
period of adversity 
if it should come. 
It is well to talk 
about starting 
with bees in win- 
ter, since it is im- 
possible to do much starting just then and there is ample time 
to study the subject more carefully than is likely to be done if 
one begins operations at once. It is well for the beginner to 
buy one of the numerous bee books which are on the market 
and to read it carefully before spending money for equipment. 
Most of the recent books on bees are good and will be sure to 
give valuable information. As to which is best will depend 
upon one’s personal preference. In reading a bee book for the 
first time there will be parts of it not readily understood until 
one comes to handle the bees, but it will be very helpful never- 
theless. It is also advisable to send for the catalogs of bee 
supply firms and read them, to become familiar with the various 
items of equipment and terms in common use. 

By inquiry from some well-informed beekeeper or the nearest 
college of agriculture one should ascertain from what source the 
first important flow of nectar comes and its time of blossoming. 
In many places maples and willows furnish the first nectar and 
pollen, in others the blooming of the dandelion or the orchard 
fruits starts the beekeepers’ season. If the bees can be secured 
just as the season opens, conditions should be favorable for 
success. In the Gulf Coast region from Florida to Texas, 
February is a good time to start, while in the northern states 
April or May will be early enough. Many beekeepers try to 
get delivery of any bees they may buy at the beginning of 
fruit bloom. 








IX the spring of the year the number of bees present in the 
hive will be much less than in the height of the season and a 
large portion of the population will be old bees which are about 
ready to die. The important thing is to provide suitable 
conditions for brood rearing so that plenty of young bees will 
shortly appear to take their places and to gather the honey 


Live bees in packages received by express. They are being fed 
by painting sugar syrup on the screen 
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Making 
With Bees 


FRANK C. PELLETT 


a Start 


crop. It is esti- 
mated that about 
five pounds of 
honey are con- 
sumed for each 
pound of young 
bees reared. To 
get a new force of 
five pounds of 
young bees will re- 
quire twenty - five 
pounds of honey. 
Since there is so 
much bad weather 
at this time of 
year there should 
be not less than 
fifteen or twenty 
pounds of honey 
in the hive as a 
reserve. If conditions are favorable, the bees will gather 
enough to provide for the growing family; but cold and rainy 
weather may make field trips impossible, so the beekeeper 
must make sure that there is always a supply on hand. Other- 
wise brood rearing will be checked and the bees will not be 
ready for the honey flow which comes later and the colony 
may even die of starvation. 

If bees in good hives can be found near home it is usually 
wise to buy them, even at somewhat greater cost. There is 
danger, however, that the novice may get equipment unsuited 
to his needs, and it is also important to guard against buying 
diseased bees. Concerning disease, the novice can only trust 
to the word of a well-informed beekeeper and for this reason 
he should be careful with whom he deals. 





| buying bees in hives, one should insist on straight combs. 
It is necessary to remove the combsfrom the hive frequently 
and unless the combs are straight this will be difficult or im- 
possible. If one buys bees on poor combs he must buy cheap 
enough to justify him in replacing the combs with new frames 
filled with full sheets of foundation on which new combs can 
be built. This is a serious setback to the bees as well as an 
additional expense to the beekeeper. 

The kind of bees is not so important, as the beekeeper can 
quickly improve his stock by introducing young queens of the 
desired race. Italians are quite desirable and are worth more 
than the common stock. In buying, the important things are 
good combs, strong colonies and plenty of stores to last until a 
new supply can be gathered in the field. One strong colony is 
likely to be worth as much as two or three weak ones, especially 
in the hands of the novice who lacks the skill to build up the 
weaklings quickly. (Continued on page 75 


Releasing a package of bees ina hive. Part of the frames hav 
been removed and the cage opened and set inside 
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When Enough Is Too Much 


ERNEST L. THURSTON 


HE crisis appeared to materialize that early fall morning, 
T following a spell of warm days and cool nights. I had made 
my rounds of the vegetable garden. Now I placed on the 
kitchen table the heavy basket, high heaped with the fruit of 
its rows, and moved on to the window. Yet I saw nothing. 
Suspense gripped me as I sensed Marie by my side, lifting out 
the succulent late lettuce, the last of the corn, the red ripe 
tomatoes, and then the——. An utter silence had fallen I 
found myself unable to endure. I had to glance around at my 
wife. 
Marie had placed upon the table a perfect, wonderful, ivory- 
toned summer squash. Unwillingness to believe the evidence 


ribbon on the handle completed what was really a work of art. 

I exclaimed. 

“It is gorgeous,” Marie agreed, delightedly. ‘Only, Fred, 
I’ve lost my nerve. Take it down for me; that’s a dear.” 

“T’ll leave it,”’ I forced myself to say, as I hustled for the 
train. 

Thereat Marie’s laugh rippled. There was an hour to the 
next train. 

“Tt will take me time to get ready,” I defended, flushing. 

Oddly enough, getting ready took fifty minutes. So I had 
to rush the heavy basket down the street, conscious of ques- 
tioning, yea fearful eyes, gazing from intervening houses. I 





of her eyes dominated her 
expression as she now took 
out another; yet others. 
Eleven in all, varying in size 
and shape, but all over-large, 
proclaimed our garden’s 
bounty. 

Thru unbelief and aston- 
ishment, a certain horror 
mirrored itself in Marie’s 
countenance. She gazed re- 
proachfully, deep into my 
eyes. Her own beautiful 
dark ones held a hint of 
moisture. Her lips quivered. 

“The m-most yet,’ she 
quavered. 

I nodded, almost guiltily. 

“Yet what wonders they 
are!” Weakly I strove to 
lessen the shock. 

“And no frost last night, 
Fred?” she queried. 

“No, Marie. But buck up, 
dear. The fruiting season 
must be about over. Suppose 
we send three to the Thomp- 
sons—er, mixed judiciously 
with some of our late limas 
they like so well.” 

“We can’t, Fred. How can 
we? Only Friday we sent 
them two of the largest. And 
Mrs. Thompson barely nodded 
yesterday. The Hoovers, the 
Chases, the Morrows — all 
have suf——had some within 
the week. Let me think. Yes, 
eight days have passed since 











IN EVERY GARDENER'S LIFE 


This story of Mr. Thurston's adventures 
with summer squash struck a responsive 
chord with me. | think every gardener gets 
into similar circumstances at some time or 
other in his gardening experience. I remem- 
ber one year when | planted a few hills of 
small pie pumpkins in my garden. 

We used a few of the early ones for pies 
and they certainly hit the spot! When we 
came to harvest the crop and take stock of 
the situation, there were one hundred ninety- 
two pumpkins to be used. I tried to sell 
them to local grocers, only to find that the 
pumpkin market was glutted. Then, not wish- 
ing to see my precious pumpkins wasted, | 
built some shelves for them in the furnace 
room, up near the ceiling, and stored them 
there. They stared me in the face every 
time | fixed the fire. And we had pumpkins 
until the next May. I have never quite felt 
the same towards pumpkin pie since! 

But that’s part of the fun of gardening. 
And the big joy of it is that you usually pro- 
duce all your family can use, and then some. 
It’s the then some that adds the zest and the 
adventure to the task. Read Mr. Thurston's 
story; laugh with him, but don’t miss the fun 
of having your own adventures. That's 
where the real rub comes.—Editor. 








deposited my offering at the 
Wainwright door, pushed the 
buzzer, and fled cross-lots. 

I made the late train by a 
second—flat. I dropped into 
a vacant seat, alone. Neigh- 
bor suburbanites, after dis- 
tant nods, appeared to be ab- 
sorbed in their morning news- 
papers. Having missed my 
own, that left me to consider- 
ation of the melancholy days 
into which we had — 
squashed. 

It had been delightful 
when, with the spring cro- 
cuses, we moved into Manor 
Gardens. The neighbors had 
proved to be social, friendly, 
cordially welcoming us to 
their midst. Quickly, we 
belonged. And Marie blos- 
somed happily. 

Of course I came down with 
the garden fever. It was 
epidemic in the neighbor- 
hood, and it had always been 
in my blood. The immediate 
exciting cause, however, that 
brought on an attack with 
the suddenness of hay fever 
was the arrival of a brilliant 
seed catalog, sporting on its 
front cover impossibly large 
and vivid tomatoes, backed 
by wonderful orange carrots. 
My temperature mounted. 

“In this sandy loam,” I 
enthused to Marie, “my new 





we sent them to the Merriams | 
and the Wilsons. One to | 


garden will mark a decided 
advance. I had to fight four 





each, say. Ill try to think of 

others I have it! The 

Wainwrights. Saved—saved!”’ She seized my hands and spun 
me around the kitchen. 

Praise be! Marie will always keep her girlishness. Her eyes 
danced in time with her dainty feet. She laughed—that little 
ripple of melody of hers. 

“They’re new, dear,”’ she elaborated eagerly. “They’ve had 
only one dose. Besides, we’ve had them to dinner since. 
Somehow we’ll ma>iage it, only” she sobered—‘‘we really 
ought to bear part of the bur——. That is, can’t we eat one? 
Can you stand it? 

“For your sake. Marie——” I yielded to beseeching lips and 
eyes. “Only don’t stew it.” 

“Fritters, Fred,”’ she promised hastily. ‘Then if any are left’ 
over you'll not have to eat them, you know. People are not 
expected to eat too much left-over fried stuff. As for the 
Wainwrights, I’ll fix a beauty basket that will put it over. 
Wait! Take the next train. You shall see.” 

Marie has a talent for making vegetable garden offerings 
attractive. Now she sped to a closet, returning with a fiaring 
red-brown basket. In its capacious depths she deposited three 
round ivory squash, strongly suggestive of ostrich eggs I had 
seen Ina museum. Upon them she placed an immense star-like 
‘Patty Pan.”’ Over and around she grouped perfect red toma- 
toes. Then she decked the edges and hollows with glorious 
double marigolds, from our prize bed. A perky bit of orange 
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colors of hard clay in our old 
arden.” 

That evening I penned a order sufficiently ample to 
supply a state institution. Then, talking it over with Wilcos, 
next door, I attached postscripts. Wilcox had gardened for five 
years, but felt too busy this season to tackle more than radishes 
and lettuce. I assured him I would keep his table 
supplied. ‘ ; 

At this point Marie intervened, thriftily inserting the prices 
I had omitted and producing a staggering total. Before I 
recovered, she censored the order. 

“Let it go this way,” she suggested finally. “Only why have 
you omitted those delicious “Patty Pan” summer squash we 
never had enough of? They’re so wholesome and nutritious.” 

“But remember our trouble, other years,” I objected. “The 
beetles—the fuzzy ones, the splotched ones, the polka-dot ones 
—enjoyed the plants, but we——”’ 

“You say the soil is different and much better,’ Marie came 
back goog The plants will be more vigorous. Try a few 
hills. Four will be sufficient.” 

By that last sentence Marie took rank with the prophets. 

Rejoicing in that workable soil, I planted a week ahead of my 
nr Unseasonably warm weather brought my rows up 
and established my gardening reputation from the start. 
Succession planting followed, until, with the oak leaves out, I 
planted the exquisite “Patty Pans,” so delightfully pictured in 
natural color in Wellaby’s’Garden Annual of Seeds That Sprout, 
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Only four hills of them! That was all, but it was enough. 

True to form, they sprouted vigorously. The seed leaves 
were hidden overnight by the permanent leaves. These grew 
enormous. The plants bushed well, at first. Why is it, in a 
garden of even soil quality, one particular vegetable will 
flourish beyond the proverbial green bay tree? So flourished 
our squash. 

My ears and heart warmed to fulsome praise, as the familiar 
station-platform greeting of ‘“How’s your garden?” altered to 
“‘How’s yoursquash?” I read the tinge of envy in the vocal tones. 

For the squash, rising luxuriant, hedge-high, set a new mark. 
They were prize-winners before the first glorious golden 
blossoms appeared in their leafy depths; before the first fruit 
set. And despite all that followed, we shall never forget the 
delicious, delicate flavor of the first dish. - 

How strange it seems to say it! We could hardly wait for 
the next. Nor had we long to wait. The sets multiplied 
amazingly, while the supposedly bush plants developed runners 
and sprinted. They ran; they ran riot. 

We checked them; we pruned them; we turned them in on 
themselves. Elastically, they stretched overnight and emu- 
lated Jack’s beanstalk. A neighboring row of young corn went 
down before the eruption. 

I preened myself under the exclamations of delight from 
envious neighbor gardeners, never imagining that pride falleth 
before squash. Wholly unconscious of the shadow threatening 
our happiness, I said to Marie: 

“How delightful to have such splendid products for 
exchange! For you know, the more home gardens, the greater 
the neighborly exchange of surpluses. 

Soon we were bestowing the exquisite ivory perfections with 
our compliments. Thankfully they were accepted and our 
flattered ears heard: 

“Wonderful! The most perfect squash we ever tasted.” 

Ours was a friendly house, with wide-open doors, and Marie 
a liberal, generous soul. She was brimming with happiness 
those days, loading all who dropped in with the largest of our 
garden—including the largest of our squash. 

wo said you enjoyed the last so much,” she would remind 
them. 

Ever the squash flourished. No beetles appeared. The 
borers silently pocketed their tools and stole away, unable to 
make headway against the vigorous stems. No plant withered. 
The fruit took the form of enormous eggfruit, with a mere 
Patty Pan imprint on the base, to proclaim their real pedigree. 
Then some baldly dropped this mark and grew bulbous 
unashamed. They had not crossed with common pumpkins. 
All their delicacy of flavor remained. Squash life exuberant! 

Only with the season at high point did we realize a change of 
attitude among our friends. Sensitive Marie, I recall, com- 
mented on it at first. It was not exactly unfriendliness; rather, 
distantness. If they dropped in, the stop was a bare hesitation, 
merging into instant flight when Marie began. ‘“‘Won’t you 
take some of our—~” At “our” they were out the gate. 
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About this time, too, I noted that passing neighbor men no 
longer commented, “How fine your squash look!’’ Some passed 
with averted heads. Later, I imagined one or two had squash- 
toned complexions. 

I suggested we throw the surplus squash away for a time. 
But Marie, alas! is a thrifty soul. Waste is to her a cardinal sin. 
If vegetables multiply they are for eating. They must be 
eaten, tho the doctors call. 

Instead, she strove to disguise the pill, burying the vegetable 
under other attractiveofferings. Perfect squashes were flanked 
and concealed by beans and beets, or the earliest of our sweet 
potatoes—denied our own table for that purpose. 

How I sympathized with the farmer in his problem of mar- 
keting! Marie and I established councils of war—of distribu- 
tion, I mean—to discuss ways and means of presenting squash 
without offense. Marie made herself an expert in cooking 
them, passing on especially attractive recipes attached to the 
basic wherewithal. We rehearsed phrases of presentation. We 
approached the friction point—How impossible that would 
have seemed three months before!—over who should perform 
actual squash imposition. 

It occurred to me to persuade our local provision dealer to 
dispose of the surplus to his customers, crediting our account. 
But Marie pricked this balloon of inspiration by raising a query 
as to who in that squash-saturated neighborhood would buy. 
It was inconceivable that anyone would pay hard cash even for 
the smallest. So Marie used some for new recipe experiments 
at home. Yet, in the end, all tasted alike—impossible. 

About this time the Wilcoxes, our delightful nextdoor neigh- 
bors, grew distant. But here we were surprised to sense 
internal friction as well. They had appeared a happy, con- 
genial couple. Mrs. Wilcox was a sweet-tempered little thing, 
and Wilcox appeared to be a considerate, devoted husband. 
Now we noted a shortness in his manner, an edge to his voice. 
We wondered if he were ill, remembering that some men lose 
the graces and cultivate the grouches when unwell. 

Marie was devoted to Mrs. Wilcox. She was always running 
over with hands laden with garden produce, according to our 
spring promise. And Mrs. Wilcox, as constantly, had dropped 
in on us. Now she broke off coming. Marie fished delicately 
for a reason, but her neighbor sheered off like a frightened deer. 
With unusual wisdom Marie waited for the situation to clear. 

Then, one dinnertime, a hushed storm broke in the house 
across the way. Words were not in evidence, but Wilson’s 
tense tones penetrated our living room. A fist crashed on a 
table. Marie and I exchanged questioning, uneasy glances. 

Their kitchen door crashed. Mr. Wilcox appeared on the 
rear porch, and hurled some object toward his berry patch. 
But temper had put steam behind that throw. The object 
curved out, landing square on the tip of a fence post and 
exploding. A piece of shell ricocheted over our grass. The 
truth was driven home to us. We gasped, as one. 

“Our squash!” 


Marie, tender hearted soul, (Continued on page 60 





‘THE other day on a street car I overheard two men of my 
acquaintance discussing investments. 

“Well,” said the one, “I put a thousand dollars in Central 
Power and Light bonds today. It’s the best investment in 
the world, just like buying gold dollars!”’ 

The other hesitated a bit, then mumbled apologetically: 
“Gosh, how do you do it? I haven’t an investment in the 
world, except my life insurance. It takes all I make to 
make ends meet.” 

The first man swelled up a bit, as men do who are 
enamoured of their own greatness, and sprung a few 
platitudes on the art of saving, thrift, self-denial and the 
like. He convinced no one so well as himself, because 
everyone who knows him knows the kind of a man he is. 

His life is cluttered with dollars; he lives in an atmosphere 
of money-getting—and he is efficient at it, in his little, help- 
less way. He has pared down every worthwhile impulse, 
stifled every human desire, ruthlessly pointed himself to 
this one end. Money, stocks, boxds, interest, dividends! 

The other man had said: “I haven’t an investment in 
the world, except my life insurance.” I thought of it again 
and I wondered if my friend were not speaking a bit of 
satire. Out on the edge of town, wh:re the carline turns 
around and the air is pure, the view magnificent, this man 
has an investment, a ‘closed corporation” in which he owns 





Gold Dollars at Seven Percent 


one hundred percent of the stock. 

There are no bonds outstanding, and the overhead is so 
slight that enormous dividends are earned each year. True, 
they seldom are collected in cash, but most dividends are 
usually turned back into the business anyway, if it is con- 
servatively managed. 

My friend occupies a position of trust and responsibility 
in this corporation—in fact, he is president, and his good 
wife secretary and manager. Each year their balance sheet 
glows with achievements that have been made—modest, of 
course, but important, nevertheless. 

Their product is unexcelled in all the world. Three 
splendid, healthy promising children—these and little more, 
are being turned out in this “factory.” But they are price- 
less because the imprint of divine personality is upon them, 
the painstaking hand labor of the years reflected in their 
character. They were molded in the slow forge of care and 
caution, tempered by the heat of experience and tested in 
the laboratory of faith. 

No investment! My friend owns the greatest investment 
in the world; he has a living, throbbing corporation that pays 
the richest dividends of all—happiness! And how poor the 
other man is with his seven percent on his gold dollars! He 
has made an investment that is as dross and bitterness 
compared with the other.—Editor. 





























At the top of the page is shown a quart-size hand sprayer which is valuable in applying bug poison. The two other 
types shown are a three-gallon pressure sprayer and a knapsack sprayer 


Spraying the Garden 


C. T. GREGORY 


HERE are more misconceptions about 
spraying than about any of the score of 
other methods of controlling plant dis- 
eases. If something goes wrong with a plant 
almost the first question asked is “What can 
I spray it with?” This is probably due to the fact that spray- 
ing has received more advertising than any other kind of 
plant disease control, but unfortunately spraying is not a 
panacea for all ills. There are many things that can be done 
wrong in spraying and all too often it is money thrown away. 
This 1s a pessimistic attitude to take, but the mistakes often 
put a black eye on this valuable weapon for fighting the death- 
dealing diseases. It is like a 
pistol which must be aimed 
right before it can kill. 
Spraying is merely an easy 
and rapid method of covering 
a plant with a poisonous mix- 
ture to prevent the entrance 
of diseases or to kill bugs. 
However, spraying for bugs 
and spraying diseases are 
quite different. A bug either 
eats the leaf or sucks the sap, 
which means that the plant 
must be covered with a poison 
or the bug hit with a contact 
spray, like nicotine. Plant 
diseases, however, are caused 
by tiny fungous plants which 
are spread by spores and which 
are able to attack both sur- 
faces of the leaves, the stems 
and the fruit. When the spores 
fall in a drop of water they 
will sprout very much like a 
seed and the new fungus pro- 
duced grows into the plant, 
soon developing the diseased 
condition. To prevent disease, 
the spray must cover all surfaces of the leaves and stems, and 
fruit if any is present, before the fungous spores arrive, pre- 
ferably before rains. This is the reason why spraying must 
be done thoroly to both the upper and lower surfaces of 
leaves. The little quart hand-sprayer is usually of no value 
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What to Spray 
and What to Use 





A small barrel sprayer such as this is invaluable in large gardens 
or in small orchards 


in fighting diseases, because the spray cannot 
easily be directed against these vital parts. 

Spray machines range in size from the lit- 
tle quart sprayer to the big 300-gallon, power- 
driven machines that will deliver a fine mist 
at two hundred pounds pressure. The small gardener needs 
a small hand machine that should be equipped with an angle 
nozzle on a three-foot pipe. Such an arrangement will make 
it easy to spray the tops and bottoms of leaves without diffi- 
culty. For fruit trees a barrel and pump or power sprayer 
is necessary. 

The materials needed for spraying are usually either bor- 
deaux mixture or lime sulphur. 
For vegetables, however, only 
the bordeaux should be used; 
lime sulphur is not safe. In 
spraying recommendations you 
often see this statement, bor- 
deaux 3-3-50, 3-5-50, 46-50, 
or some other combinations of 
numbers. Lime sulphur is given 
as being used at 1 to 10 or 1 
to 40. These cabalistic figures, 
in case of bordeaux, refer to 
the ingredients used, for ex- 
ample three pounds of blue 
vitriol, five pounds of lime in 
50 gallons of water. Lime sul- 
phur is ordinarily used at the 
rate of one gallon of the con- 
centrated material in 10 gal- 
lons of water for the earliest 
spray on the fruit trees and 
one gallon to 40 gallons of 
water for summer sprays. To 
the small gardener it may be 
convenient to know that a 
good bordeaux can be made of 
10 level tablespoonfuls of fresh 
hydrated lime and three table- 
spoonfuls of blue vitriol in four quarts of water. Dissolve the 
vitriol in a quart of hot water and then pour in two more 
quarts of cold water. Make a thin paste of the hydrated 
lime with a quart of water and then strain it into the blue 
vitriol solution thru cheesecloth. Stir (Continued on page 91 
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A garden to glory in is this, with its rows of peas which will mature in succession 


Succeeding With Garden Peas 


LOUVICA RICHARDSON 


E have a neighbor who would 
rather raise vegetables than play 
golf on the finest links in the 


city—“gold-plated vegetables” his wife 
calls them for he uses an expensive city 
lot for his garden and spends a big sum each year for fertilizer 
and fancy seed. Garden peas are his particular hobby and last 


summer when I was privi- 
leged to taste some of those 
Little Marvel wrinkled peas 
deliciously creamed with new 
potatoes, I decided that they 
were not “gold-plated” at 
all but nuggets—pure nug- 
gets of deliciousness and 
succulence. 

The ground on which these 
super-fine peas were raised is 
a fine black loam which was 
well enriched with manure 
several seasons ago. Peas 
which are planted on freshly 
manured soil are almost cer- 
tain to grow heavy vines in- 
stead of big, full pods. The 
ground had also been given 
a light application of ground 
limestone which is very bene- 
ficial to this vegetable. 

There are in general two 
types of garden peas—the 
round, smooth kind which 
should be planted in very 
early spring and the late or 
wrinkled variety. Of these 
two types the latter is much 
sweeter and finer but you will 
want to plant some of the 
smooth, early kind to insure 
an early crop. 

As soon as the ground is 
workable, which in this sec- 
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How to Select, Plant and 
Grow Them Successfully 





sown. 


tion of the country (central Iowa) is 
late March or the first two weeks in 
April, the early garden peas may be 
Prepare the seedbed as thoroly 


as possible and plant the seeds 
rather thickly about one and one-half inches deep in rows. 
Frosts will not injure the plants tho they may retard the growth 
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so the seeds may be put in 
the ground while there is 
still danger of heavy frost. 
Almost all varieties of early 
peas will mature in sixty days 
or less. 

The wrinkled or late varie- 
ty of peas should not be 
planted until danger of hard 
frost is over. In this section 
they may usually be planted 
with safety about the third 
week in April. Plant in rows 
somewhat farther apart than 
the earlier varieties to a 
depth of four or five inches. 
If the late peas are planted 
too near the surface of the 
ground the roots will scorch 
on hot days. Shallow-planted 
peas are also more susceptible 
to blight. Most of the late 
varieties will mature in from 
forty-five to sixty days. 

In general the cultural 
directions are the same for 
both varieties. In addition to 

lanting on proper soil, which 
oa already (Cont. on p. 73 


Little Marvels are a good va- 
riety. Did you ever see better 
peas than these? 
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Oatmeal wallpaper over permanent wallboard on the walls and calcimine over the board on the 
ceiling. This is the bedroom in the house described in this story 


How We Solved Our Building Problem 


HELEN HEAD SIMONS 





HE story of our home really begins with our honeymoon. old entrance room and preserved it as a pure example of 
We spent all of May in leisurely journeying among the American architecture of one hundred and thirty years ago. 


old cities of the Southeast. And most of the 
charm these places had for us, who had been “‘reared”’ 
in the Middle West, was due to the homes. Here 
they had been built to stand centuries as the habita- 
tions of generations; “out our way” too many houses 
were “built to sell” after short occupancy by the 
builder. 

An aunt of mine lives in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and she took us to many enchanting gardens 
and homes, long-seasoned in human tradition. One 
of these was on South Bay street, a beautiful example 
of the architecture of the early republic period 
(1783-1812). 

“This land,” said Aunt Deborah, “‘was reclaimed 
from the river marshes about 1770 and the house 
erected after the Revolution. Long since, the block 
across the way has been filled in and that’s why the 
floor of the hall is two feet below sidewalk level. 

“Dr. P——,” she went on, referring to the owner, 
“had much trouble from water seeping thru and 
discoloring the plaster. Two years ago he engaged 
architects to plan and supervise some remodeling. 
Without resorting to costly waterproofing systems, 
they changed this room from a damp, moldy base- 
ment entrance into a livable reception hall. 

“They had the old plaster on hand-split laths 
removed and the walls coated with a damp-proofing 
compound and refurred. Over the furring they put 
a permanent wallboard, the back side being coated 
with varnish size as a further precaution against 
moisture. 

“Then they paneled the surface, added suitable 
base and cornice and painted both wallboard and 
woodwork. In this way they perfectly restored the 





Entrance hall of the old residence on South Bay street, 
Charleston, S. C., restored with permanent wallboard 
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This is our dining room where we finished the walls with wallboard. Note the curved arches 
over the doorways, as explained ww the article 


We saw the interior; its dignity and austere beauty made it 
lovely, and no sign of discoloration or disintegration was 
visible in the walls. 

That gave us an idea for our home. — If wallboard could be 
used for permanent remodeling work in a residence of this 
character, especially where climatic conditions were so excep- 
tionally severe, why might it not be used thruout a new home; 
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a house, that is, which we intended to be not a piece of real 
estate merchandise but eventually as rich in family associations 
as old No. 68 South Bay street? We carried that question back 
with us. We could not build immediately, but we did start 
at once to plan. 

We found we were not alone in believing wallboard could 
be employed for permanent construction. For already it had 
been used to line the walls and ceilings of residences 
valued far in excess of what we could afford as well 
as in hotels, schools, churches and other buildings. 
So last summer, when our finances enabled us to 
realize our plans, we were prepared to try it. 

Half our home is in the future. I mean, we were 
forced to a compromise between our desires and our 
capacity to pay. So we have but one lot, and that 
in a comparatively new suburb. A broad yard—as 
well as the little ones to grub and romp in it—and 
lawn, garden and spreading foliage all lie in the 
years to come. For our policy is conservative. My 
husband says, “It’s better to consolidate our hold- 
ings than to pyramid our profits.”” I think I know 
what he means; in this home-building experience, it 
has meant not to over-reach our immediate prospects 
in the matter of income. 

For this reason our house is of frame construction, 
with an exterior of selected shingles and white wood- 
work. I do not feel apologetic for it—it is our home! 
—but I realize that it is of no great interest architec- 
turally. However, it is soundly built; only first- 
grade materials have gone into it, and it is designed 
to permit of the additions we expect to make. 

Its foundation is of portland cement concrete. 
On the first floor are kitchen, dining room, library, 
and drawing room. Upstairs are two bedrooms, a 
maid’s room and a bath. We have no sunparlor, nor 
do we contemplate adding one: I insist that persons 
who really love sunshine will see that they have some 
of it in every room they live in instead of segregating 
one room for it! 

As I say, there are no features of particular interest 
in floor plan, exterior or (Continued on page 84 


This is our little house which we built. It is designed 
for expansion to the right of the doorway 
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New Comfort for Old Houses 


M. S. WUNDERLICH 


N some phases of house comfort 

we have traveled far since the 

days of the horsehair sofa and 
the rosewood “‘whatnot.’’ Gone are 
the prim parlors, the large hallways, 
the “gingerbread” effects in millwork. And in their places 
have come cozy living rooms with open fireplaces and book- 
shelves, compact, informal entrance ways and simpler, more 
beautiful exteriors. The tin tub is now a sumptuous thing of 
porcelain; the iron tea kettle an automatic hot water heater in 
the basement. 

Yet of these improvements most have been in apparatus and 
accessories, and few in the basic methods of constructing the 
house itself. And this is strange, for there are vital additions 
to house comfort that come thru better building of house walls 
and roofs. Of these home builders know very little. In the 
unfamiliarity of building we become intent upon the things 
that can be seen and understood easily, and appearance builds 
and sells many houses just as it does many automobiles. Not 
knowing how walls and roofs should be built, we assume that 
all are good and correct methods. And so ceilings and walls, 
from a comfort standpoint, are in many cases built even more 
poorly than those of forty years ago. 

The cold of winter goes thru many modern houses more 
quickly, the heat leaks out thru the ceiling and roof faster, and 
the comfort factor is lower than in houses of the past. For 
when stoves and old-time heating apparatus provided warmth 
home builders looked more closely to wall and roof construction. 
Many times they “back-plastered” the walls or the ceiling, 
applied a second thickness of plaster midway between the 
walls or the rafters. In many old New England houses the 
walls are stuffed with a mixture of mud and hay or straw. These 
devices made houses warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 
They boosted the comfort factor to a point higher than that of 
most of the houses you and I build today. 

en we say a house is hard to heat we mean it has a low 
comfort factor. The heat that should keep the house cozy 
warm is seeping out thru roof and walls. There is nothing 
there to take the place of the “stuffing” or back plaster that 
was once used. Houses with a low comfort factor are likely to 
be gluttons for fuel, and are many times drafty, unhealthful 
places to live. Even houses that do not seem especially hard 
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Insulation Can Be Added 


To Increase Comfort Factor 


to heat could be made more com- 
fortable on less fuel by building up 
the comfort factor of walls and roof. 

That was what was behind a recent 
despatch of the Associated Press 
which stated that there is wasted in fuel every year in the 
United States the enormous sum of $450,000,000 because of 
poor or unscientific construction of house walls and roof. The 
late Chas. D. Steinmetz, the famous engineer, estimated this 
loss to be even greater. So important has the subject become 
that a committee of engineers, including experts from the 
Bureau of Standards and many of our universities, is now 
actively at work correlating and spreading the knowledge of 
building methods that reduce fuel bills. 

That heat-resistive construction is attracting the attention 
of engineers is evidenced by the recent publication of special 
bulletins upon the subject by the state universities of Illinois 
and Minnesota. The Minnesota bulletin, published under the 
title ‘““Transmission of Heat Thru Building Materials” is pre- 
faced by the following significant statement: 

“When we consider the fact that the average house requires 
from ten to fourteen tons of coal per heating season and that the 
total coal burned for domestic purposes in the United States 
is approximately 100,000,000 tons per year, it is apparent that 
even a small percentage saved by better building construction 
would mean a large conservation in the aggregate.” 

Increasing the comfort factor of houses cuts down the heat 
that can enter in summer, just as it holds the heat inside in 
winter. And if keeping heat inside in winter means health 
and economy, keeping it outside in summer means comfort and 
livable upstairs rooms that are even more welcome. 

Hot, stuffy upstairs rooms are not necessary. There need be 
no noticeable difference between the rooms under the roof and 
those below. Heat-resistive construction that shuts out winter 
cold also shuts out summer heat. Both of these benefits come 
by raising the comfort factor of the roof. 

Increasing the comfort factor is a simple job. It can be done 
in a number of ways. The most efficient is to line outside walls 
and roof with some heat-resistive material, usually a thick felt 
or “heat insulation” a half or one inch thick. Heat insulation 
is a product of the refrigeration and cold-storage industry. It 
is material that contains thousands of (Continued on page 87 
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Edward W. Tanner, Architect 


Planting list for landscape ; ney An Unusual 


development on opposite page 
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Planting List by Francis A. Robinson 


Evergreens 


13. 


Thuya wareana—Ware arborvitae 


23. 


Viburnum tomentosum plicatum—Japanese 
snowball 





1. Pachysandra terminalis—Japanese spurge Deciduous Shrubs 24. Syringa persica alba—White Persian lilac 
2. Euonymus radicans vegetus— Winter creeper 14. Viburnum acerifolium—Maple-leafed vibur- 25. Forsythia intermedia—Border forsythia 
3. ee montana i I pt sae num 26. Deutzia gracilis—Slender deutzia 
i 55 uya me yn age; Ne orvitae 15. Deutzia scabra—Fuzzy deutzia 27. Elaeagnus umbellata—Autumn elaeagnus 

: Therm actie pe on juniper 16. Rhodotypos kerrioides—Jetbead 28. Physocarpos opulifolius—Common ninebark 
6. upe comteente +8 pyram -—American pyt- 17. Exochordia grandiflora—Pearl bush 29. Lonicera morrowi—Morrow honeysuckle 
7 Abios = Wnt fi 18. Lonicera tartarica rubra—Red ttartarian 30. Hibuscus syriacus—Shrub althea 

. 8 concolor- ite UF — honeysuckle 31. Symphoricarpos racemosus—Snowberry 
8. Juniperus sabina prostrata—Prostrate juniper 19. Rosa rugosa var. F. J. Grootendorst-Rugosa 
9. Juniperus glauca—Silver redcedar , one ot. ar Deciduous Trees 
10. Tarus canadensis—Canada yew 20. Weigela rosea—Pink weigela . : 
11. Juniperus virginiana cannarti—Cannart red- 21. Philadelphus grandiflorus — Big scentless 32. Ulmus americana—American elm 

cedar mockorange 33. Quercus alba—White oak 

12. Juniperus tamariscifolia—Tamarix juniper 22. Symphoricarpos vulgaris—Coralberry 34. Acer saccharum—Sugar maple 


Names taken from Standardized T'lant Names as approved by the American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature, 1923 





ATwo-Family Bungalow 


For a Corner Lot 
COLLIER STEVENSON 


Unusually convenient and good-looking is the 
two-family bungalow of Spanish design which 
is shown at the bottom of this page. The bunga- 
low is really a miniature one-story apartment 
house with its two well-arranged and well- 
ventilated suites of rooms, cach having a sepa- 
rate entrance. In all essential details of equip- 
ment the two suites correspond, tho their floor 
plans differ slightly. A notable feature is the 





LIVING ROOM 
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The substantial colonial house pic- 
tured on the opposite page shows a 
happy use of roughly-troweled white 
plaster, white painted siding and 
green-stained shingled roof which, 
with its convenient interior arrange- 
ment, combine to make a home nota- 
ble for its charm and dignity. The 
landscape plan shown at the bottom 
of that page together with the plant- 
ing list at the top of this page will 
give adequate suggestions for land- 
scaping this house of colonial de- 
sign. If there are any points con- 
cerning this house or the accom- 
panying landscape plan on which you 
wish additional information or ad- 
vice, please feel free to write to our 
Building Department about them 















elimination of the cost of an extra bedroom in 

each suite thru including in cach a hinged bed 

which conceals itself by day in the living room 

closet. The exterior of the house is rightly 

Lor treated, a terra cotta roof and wood trim of the 

same hue contrasting pleasingly with the smooth 
gray plaster walls 
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Designed by McCune & Spindt 
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Apple-green lightly striped in parchment yellow, and nosegay-adorned in quiet rose, blue and green, is the bedroom furniture at lejt; 
in center, cafe au lait is the basic hue of furniture, enlivened by royal blue floral devices. The quaint bedroom chair at right was, before 
painting, a mere kitchen accessory 


In Praise of Painted Furniture 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


HERE is an element of sheer joyousness inherent in 

painted furniture of gay color that few contemporary 

householders can wholly resist when equipping either new 
homes or old. There is, too, a sense of the picturesque—almost 
a suggestion of exotic charm—in the hues and in the forms 
which painted furniture now so frequently assumes. And 
that these qualities should be appealing to so many modern 
homemakers would seem to indicate that a primitive love of 
color is by no means extinct in the human breast, even in this 
most practical of eras! Unfortunately, however, only a com- 
paratively few of its most enthusiastic devotees appear to 
realize that the painted 
furniture of today is a 
revival, not merely an inno- 
vation: they incline to view 
it as an agreeable, tho prob- 
ably evanescent, phase of 
current furnishing, ,zather 
than a definite and perma- 
nent type of furnitire that 
is founded upon sound 
period principles. Much of 
the painted furniture now 
available is, as a matter of 
fact, based upon the tradi- 
tions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—that golden age of 
fine furniture! 

Painted furniture, be- 
cause it can be strongly 
constructed of very inex- 
pensive woods which need 
possess not the slightest 
beauty of grain, deserves 
particular attention when 
a furnishing budget is so 
restricted, that potential 
durability must rank with 
initial charm as a deter- 
mining factor in the choice 
of every piece. Painted 
furniture is, indeed, one of 
the least expensive yet most 
durable of all the types now 
obtainable in wood. And, 
to these very desirable 
attributes, painted furni- 
ture frequently adds that 
genuine attractiveness of 
color and gracefulness of 
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Furniture of soft blue stenciled with queer animals and birds, mingles 
with furniture demurely gray but blue-lined in a nursery where color 
abounds in accessories and toys 
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contour which predicates an essentially artistic effect when the 
furniture is placed in surroundings of becoming character. 
Adaptability is still another quality which painted furniture 
possesses to a notable degree; not alone because of the varieties 
of form and construction to which it is susceptible, but equally 
because its coloring can be responsive to any desired color 
scheme. 

Generous tho our praise may properly be, it must be modified 
to some extent by a protest against the excessive or otherwise 
misguided use to which painted furniture is so often subjected. 
There is, for example, a tendency to excess not alone in quan- 
tity, but in color and deco- 
ration. Because painted 
furniture creates a charm- 
ing effect in one room is, 
after all, not sufficient reas- 
on for its prodigal use thru- 
out the balance of a house: 
because very brilliant and 
ornate painted furniture al- 
lures when on display in 
a shop window is not proof 
that its appearance in the 
average room of an average 
home will be as eye-satisfy- 
ing. As in most other de- 
tails pertaining to home 
equipment, indeed, there is, 
both in the selection and 
use of painted furniture, 
much to be said in favor of 
conservatism. 

There are certain rooms 
to which the color im- 
parted by painted furniture 
and the informality which 
that color implies are par- 
ticularly well suited. On 
the porch or in the sun- 
room, color is always ap- 
propriate as a symbol of the 
adjacent outdoor world: in 
the kitchen or the breakfast 
alcove, it is no less desirable 
as a source of morning 
stimulation: in the bed- 
room or the nursery, it is 
ever commendable as a key 
to marked individuality of 
decorative (Cont. on p. 72 
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Permanence, protection, economy and BEAUTY can be 
built into that new home with ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 








HAT NEW HOME, into it go 
pride, affection, hope, the 
stuff of which dreams are 
made. But as the years pass 
will it retain its charm, or 
become drab, worn, lacking 
in that intangible some- 
thing that is the difference 
between simply a house or a home? 


Some homes, even of impermanent materials, 
through constant care and attention retain 
their charm for a long time. But repairs and 
refreshening that must be — again and 
again not only cost money but detract from 
the enjoyment and rest a man likes to find 
in his home. 

Today that new home can be built economi- 
cally and beautifully with a material that 
actually becomes more permanent as time 
passes. A home built of concrete blocks, over- 


























coated with stucco made with Atlas White 
Portland Cement, costs only from 2% to 5% 
more than one of frame construction. Such a 
home is both economical in first cost and a big 
money saver and trouble saver in upkeep as 
the years pass. 


Your architect will tell you that with Atlas 
White you can obtain surface textures possible 
with no other material. And in addition, also 
through Atlas, you can now have color har- 
monies and variations formerly impossible in 
concrete. If you are planning a new home, or 
remodeling an old one, we will be glad to 
help you. 

Between the Atlas plants and the user there is but 
one distributor—the building material dealer—who 
brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any other 
method. Any architect, contractor or prospective 
builder is invited to write this company on the 
possibilities of concrete made with Atlas. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT Lompany 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
; BUFFALO KANSAS CITY 


INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 


DES MOINES DAYTON OMAHA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





Ir You Are INTERESTED IN: 
Remodeling, Homes, Garages, Farm Construction 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 











Atxias PortLaNnD CEMENT Co. 
Please send information on 
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My Forty Years With Plants 


Conducted by D. W. COOLIDGE 


EW people realize what a 
big concern our govern- 
ment is: the many depart- 

ments with their ramifications 
all supposedly working for the 
interests of the people. I am sure I state the truth when I assert 
that the operations of the department of agriculture touch 
directly the welfare and the pocketbook of more of our people 
than any other one section of our governmentat machinery. I 
wish more people could realize how much wealth and real 
human comfort this department has brought about in the 
last fifty years. 

One bureau in this vast department of government is that 
of plant introduction. Dr. David Fairchild, at present the man 
in charge, has put more emphasis on the necessity of this depart- 
ment than any of his 
predecessors. It was he 
who started explorers to 
almost unknown sections 
of the world in search of 
plants that might be 
of economical or orna- 
mental value to our 
country, and as a result 
of these explorations, 
many millions of dollars 
have been added to our 
resources. 

It is perhaps not sur- 
prising, yet I am sure 
there are but few people 
who have any concep- 
tion of the immensity of 
the plant kingdom and it 
is by searching among 
untrodden places where 
the many new fruits and 
flowers are secured that 
will ultimately gladden 
and enrich the lives of 
all. 

Have you ever thought 
that nearly all of our 
garden favorites are ex- 
otics; that is, plants in- 
troduced from sections 
other than the one in 
which we live? I am 
sure that, laying , aside 
the money value, ur 
enjoyment of growing 
things becomes much 
enhanced when we have 
a fruit or flower that is 
not commonly seen. It 
is true that many of the 
new introductions are of 
no real value due in 
many instances to a lack 
of proper environment 
but it is only by trial 
that we secure the many 
things of positive value 
brought by this bureau. 

One of the most tireless of these explorers was Mr. Frank M. 
Meyer, who made many trips thru Central China, Thibet, 
Turkestan, Manchuria and other out-of-the-way places. I am 
not familiar with all of his many introductions, but it has been 
my pleasure to work with a number of them, and I agree with 
the opinion of Dr. Fairchild, when he states that the “Yang 
Tao” or Actinidia is one of real value and must ultimately be 
recognized as having commercial possibilities. 

“Yang Tao’”’ is the local Chinese name and I presume that it 
has been associated with the gooseberry because of the fact that 
it is a sub-acid fruit somewhat resembling it but to me it 
possesses a flavor not found in the more plebian gooseberry. 
The plant itself is deciduous and grows into an immense woody 
vine. The original plant sent me by the department had a 
spread of more than fifty feet in diameter and bore one year 
five bushels of fruit. The berries were firm and of fine flavor. 
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In Which We Become Acquainted 
With the Chinese Gooseberry 





“We owe the Chinese gooseberry to the Bureau of Plant Introduction, 
Department of Agriculture” 


The fruit is about the size of 
an English walnut, brown in 
color and the somewhat thick 
skin is covered with downy 
hairs. It is peeled by scalding 
it, as with tomatoes. The Actinidia has a large heart-shaped 
leaf and white or cream-colored flowers about two inches in 
diameter and most showy in leafage and flower. 

Actinidia chinensis is not entirely hardy but Dr. Fairchild 
says that it is adaptable on the Pacific coast from Seattle to 
San Diego and all along the Gulf of Mexico. 

There are a number of Actinidias all of which are interesting 
climbers. Actinidia arguta is an entirely hardy species but 
does not produce the edible fruits of A. chinensis. It is, how- 
ever, considered an attractive plant for covering trellises, 
pergolas, etc. 

Dr. Fairchild writes 
me that he has succeeded 
in crossing Actinidia 
chinensis with Actinidia 
arguta and he is waiting 
with the hope that the 
new hybrids will com- 
bine the hardiness of 
Arguta and _ produce 
fruits of somewhat the 
excellence of Chinensis. 
Should his hopes be real- 
ized, a great section of 
our country will be bene- 
fited by a beautiful vine 
and a fruit of positive 
merit. 

Actinidia chinensis has 
always been considered 
dioecious, that is self- 
sterile, until my large 
plant which is situated 
more than two miles 
from any other Actinidia 
produced such a quan- 
tity of fruit. An exam- 
ination of the flowers 
shows occasionally poly- 
gamous or self-fertile 
flowers are produced, but 
it is a fact that both 
male and female plants 
are found and my own 
experience was excep- 
tional rather than the 
rule. 


Correspondence 


A subscriber writing 
from San Jose in the 
Santa Clara Valley, Cali- 
fornia, calls attention to 
the fact that when writ- 
ing of wintering flower- 
ing plants in California, 
in the December issue of 
Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, I failed to mention 
sweet peas and petunias. I own that this was a great oversight 
as this is the season when sweet peas particularly are in their 
prime. Planted in August and early September, with ordinary 
weather conditions, sweet peas should begin to flower by 
November, and unless the particular section is visited by 
severe freezes (they have them in the Santa Clara Valley as 
well as in some other sections of the state), they should continue 
in flower thruout the winter months. 

With petunias, while the plant is rarely ever killed by freezing 
one can expect but very few flowers during the winter months. 

I welcome all kinds of criticism of the matter contributed by 
me and if I am in the wrong, as I no doubt will be in some cases, 
or overlook an important matter like the winter flowering of 
sweet peas, I will gladly acknowledge the error or oversight. 

In order to make this page thoroly representative, I am hop- 
ing that subscribers from all sections (Continued on page 90 
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Construction: Smooth face tile. Built at West Point, Miss., in 1924, d é 
Cost, house and garage, $3000.00 ~ 




















THE HOUSE 
OF HOLLOW TILE 


OMES with walls of HollowTile have many decided 
advantages, economies and comforts not possible 
in homes of ordinary construction. 








Hollow Tile construction is permanent, the house is 
cooler in summer, warmer and more economically heated 
Construction: Face tile. Residence built at Carvoliton, in winter and always free from dampness. It is highly 

Missouri, in 1922, Cost $7800.00 a oe ° ° ° 
fire resistive and does not require continual repairs, 
replacements and repainting, so depreciation and up- 
keep are practically eliminated. 





The first cost is surprisingly low, for the large units 
of tile save material, labor and speed up construction. 
The exterior may be Face Tile, Stucco or Brick Veneer, 
whichever may be best suited to your architectural 
design. 


The time-defying economies of Hollow Tile construc- 
tion apply to the house of modest cost as well as to more 
costy structures. The initial investment is maintained 
and brings high resale and high loan values. 


A list of manufacturers of Hollow Building Tile con- 
tributing to this advertisement will be mailed free upon 
request. You will find one or more located near you 
who will give expert advice and counsel through your 
architect, builder or direct. 


Construction: First Story brick veneer and second story Book of Hollow Tile Homes containing articles on decoration of 
stucen over hollow tile. Duplex house built at Buffalo, home and grounds will be sent upon receipt of twenty-five cents 


N. Y., in 1922. Cost $20,000.00 
Hollow Building Tile Association, Conway Building, Chicago 


Hollow Tile 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 





























The New Easy Way 


to Have Beautiful 
MPS 


Waxed 


Floors 









JNTERIOR decorators agree that the 
beauty of a room depends largely on 
the beauty of its floor. Select a floor finish 
which has withstood the wear and tear of 
centuries—the waxed finish in the beau- 
tiful castles and palaces of Europe. Per- 
fectly preserved, this waxed wood mellows 
and glows with the years. You can easily 
have thissame beautiful finish on your floors. 


JOHNSON’S 


“WAX. 


Waxed floors, besides being beautiful, have many 
practical advantages. They do not show scratches 
—are not slippery — and trafhc spots can easily 
be re-waxed without going over the entire floor. 
Then too, waxed floors are economical. 

The new easy way to wax floors and linoleum is 
with Johnson's Liquid Wax applied with a Johnson 
Wax Mop and polished with a Weighted Brush. 


$6.65 Floor Polishing 
Outfit for $5.00 


1 Qt. Johnson's Liquid Wax ........ $1.40 
1 Johnson's Wax Mop .........-+-s 1.50 
1 Johnson's Weighted Brush ........- 3.50 
1 Johnson's Book on Home Beautifying ...  .25 
A Saving of $1.65! $6.65 
Thisoffer is good 
at department, drug, 


grocery, hardware 
and paint stores. If 
your dealer cannot 
furnish the outfit— 
write us for the 
name of the near- 
est dealer whocan. 
Any of these arti- 
cles may be pur- 
chased separately. 





Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on 
Home Beautifying at your best paint or hardware 
store. Or, mail us 10c tocover postageand wrapping. 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. F. G.-3 Racine, Wis. 

“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
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Folks Not Afraid of an Idea 


I1I—Dr. N. 


NUMBER of years ago there was 
graduated from the lowa State 
College at. Ames, a horticultural 

student whose graduation thesis dealt 
with the hybridizing of our native fruits. 
Little perhaps did he realize that efforts 
along the line suggested by this thesis 
would be a very important feature of his 
life-work and make his name known far 
outside the confines of the state in which 


| he labored. This student has become 
| one of the country’s leading horticul- 


turists and heads the department of 
horticulture and forestry at the South 
Dakota State College: Dr. Niels Ebessen 
Hansen. 

Dr. Hansen’s painstaking efforts of 
the past few years in the improvement 
of the native fruits of the prairie North- 
west, attest to his deep interest in the 
task. He once made this statement: 
“True homemaking upon the open 
prairies requires successful fruit culture.” 
So with a view to contributing a share 
to making better homes in the North- 
west Dr. Hansen has traveled far and 
wide in search of material and has grown 
seedlings without number in the search 
for those fruits which might fill a niche 
in the prairie country. 

Dr. Hansen is probably best known 
because of his work with plums. Speak- 
ing of the reasons for his quests along 
this line, he once said to the writer: 
“Years ago I conceived the idea that one 
of the real needs of the prairie North- 
west was a hardy plum and one which 
combined with this hardiness, large size 
and high quality. There were of course 
native plums in abundance which had 
demonstrated their hardy qualities but 


E. Hansen 


they were small and poorly flavored. It 
was out of the question to grow the 
European and Japanese plum varieties, 
because of the fact that they would not 
stand the climate and winter-killed bad- 
ly. So I conceived the idea of crossing 
the native plums with the Japanese 
plum as the first step in the creation of 
: plum which I thought would fill the 
vill.” 

Dr. Hansen set to work crossing the 
native hardy varieties with the Japanese 
and other cultivated plums and growing 
out the seedlings. In this work more 
than 10,000 seedlings were grown out 
and given a chance to show their worth. 
A large percentage of the seedlings 
proved to be no better than the native 
plums. Some, however, looked promis- 
ing and to the largest of these he gave 
the Indian name of Waneta. Visiting 
the Iowa state fair in 1920, Dr. Hansen 
found that the largest plums on ex- 
hibition were the Waneta and its sister 
variety, the Kahinta, the latter being 
another of his hybrids. The Waneta is 
a two-ounce plum, fully two inches in 
diameter. It is an early, heavy and 
persistent bearer, possessing the hardi- 
ness of the native plums and the size 
and quality of its Japanese parent. 

One of the most interesting of Dr. 
Hansen’s achievements is his utilization 
of the sand cherry. In the great strug- 
gle for supremacy among Nature’s plant 
forms on the western prairies, this plant 
has survived. For years its fruit was 
used by the Indians. Knowing that the 
sand cherry was perfectly hardy, even 
at ee far below zero, and that 
it had the ability to thrive under 


Dr. Hansen's idea was hardy fruit for the Northwest 
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drought conditions, Dr. Hansen believed 
that it might be valuable to use in his 
hybridizing plans. So he crossed the 
sand cherry with the Japanese plum. 
It was in reality a blending of a plant 
of the Occident and one from the Orient. 

The results of this hybridization were 
all that could be desired. The sand- 
cherry Japanese plum cross developed a 
new fruit. It was a remarkable cross 
because a bush was crossed with a tree 
but it was successful, so successful that 
from it has come such hybrid plums as 
the Opata, Sapa, Sansoto, Cheresoto 
and Wachampa. Like their sand-cherry 
parent, these fruits bear on one-year 
wood. “The Opata and the Sapa are 
the best known of these hybrids,” says 
Dr. Hansen. “They are being grown by 
the hundreds of thousands in western 
nurseries. We have really ennobled the 
sand cherry by bringing in the blood of 
the Japanese plum. These hybrids have 
a wide distribution. They are now 
grown over 200 miles northwest of 
Winnipeg successfully and as far south 
and west as Oklahoma.” 

Some of the best known of Dr. Han- 
sen’s fruit creations are the Hanska, 
Kaga and Toka plums, hybrids result- 
ing from the union of one of the native 
plums with a Chinese apricot. These 
are all firm-fleshed fragrant plums re- 
markable for their preserving and keep- 
ing qualities. There are now far more 
than one million of the various Hansen 
hybrids growing in states of the Great 
Plains. In the heart of the sand hills 
region in Nebraska, Jules Sandoz, a 
lover of fruit is having remarkable suc- 
cess with the Opata, Sapa and Hanska 
plums growing in a soil of almost pure 
sand. In the higher portion of Mr. 
Sandoz’ orchard, the wind often blows 
the sand away from the roots of his 
plums but they have demonstrated their 
value under these conditions. 

The American wild crab apple has 
come in for attention by Dr. aca, 
With reference to this apple, he says, 
“This was the only apple known to the 
Indians before the white man brought 
over the cultivated apple, which is a 
native of Europe and Asia. The Indians 
used to bury these crab apples out of 
doors over winter in caches so as to tone 
down their astringency. Within the 
past few years I have been growing 
many thousands of apple and crab apple 
seedlings. My hope is that it will be 
possible thru the growing of these seed- 
lings to tame the American wild crab 
apple so that it will at least be desirable 
for culinary use. The prairie north- 
west needs many apples especially win- 
ter varieties, hardier and better than 
any now known.” 

Four new hybrids of the wild crab 
and standard apples have been distrib- 
uted. These have demonstrated their 
earliness, their ability to bear heavily 
and other necessary qualities. In this 
apple breeding work, 10,000 seedlings 
have been fruited at the South Dakota 
<a station along many pedigree 
ines, 

In the breeding of ornamentals the 
main stress has been placed on breeding 
roses. The prairie northwest needs 
roses which will endure the hard win- 
ters without protection. In this work, 
the hybridizing method is being used. 
The choicest roses of Europe and 
America are being crossed with the 
hardy wild roses of Siberia and our 


Continued on page 57 
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Kills bugs—controls diseases—improves foliage 
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The New PYROX 


The same familiar can, with the 
famous bull’s-eye label, that 
thousands of home. gardeners and 
truck farmers have known for 
many years. . . . BUT inside is 
an advanced Pyrox, the result of 
27 years of manufacturing experi- 
ence constantly keeping step with 
scientific progress. 


Get the 1925 Pyrox. Never 
before have you seen a spray ma- 
terial so remarkably smooth, soft, 
cream-like—so easy to mix, so 
handy, so effective. No fuss, 
muss or guesswork. Simply dip 


Pyrox out of the can; stir it into 
cold water; and in a minute or so 
you’re ready with a mixture that’s 
absolutely right, sprays mistlike 
through finest nozzles, covers plant 
completely and sticks like paint. 


Pyrox is the great combined Jn- 
secticide and Fungicide. It has no 
equal for killing or repelling plant 

ts and preventing blights. 

at’s more, Pyrox improves 
foliage—and you know “it’s the 
healthy top that makes the bumper 
crop”. Jars, cans, drums and 
barrels. Dealers everywhere. 


BOWKER CHEMICAL CO. 


40 WEST STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers also of BOWKER’S Arsenate of Lead; Calcide (high grade calcium 
arsenate); Bordeaux; Bordeaux Arsenate; Lime Sulphur; Copper-Lime ¥ 








FRyrox 





the powerful triple-duty spray 








For potatoes, vegetables, 








small fruits and flowers 

















Rose Lovers’ Special 


For those who have no roses 
and would start with a selec- 
tion of the best in the monthly 
blooming class as well as for 
those who have roses but na- 
turally want more— 


Elliott’s Rose Garden Collection for 1925 inlcude the 
cream of modern varieties, rigorously selected for 
beauty and reliable blooming qualities, offered while 
they last at very special prices. 


Collection (A)—$4.95 


Every plant is a vigorous two-year-old fie!d-grown 
specimen, ready to set out this spring, and start to 
grow and bloom this season, without a setback. With 
them success is assured. Roses of this quality are 
seldom offered at such advantageous prices. The 
supply is limited. 

Hadley. Deep velvety crimson. Both buds 
and flowers of exquisite form. Splendid 
for cutting. 

Kaiserin Auguste Victoria. Lovely creamy 
white flowers, large and full. Blooms freely 
until late fall. 

Mme. Edouard Herriot (Daily Mail). Buds 
coral-red, opening to shrimp-red, shaded 
with yellow and scarlet. Magnificent. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward. Long shapely buds of 
Indian yellow, occasionally flushed with 
salmon. One of the best yellows. 

Mrs. Charles E. Russell. Large, beauti- 
fully formed flowers, rosy carmuine, shading 
to scarlet in center. Very profuse bioomer. 

Radiance. Unusually vigorous bloomer. 
Light silvery pink to salmon-pink suffused 
with coppery rose and yellow. 

(If purchased separately, $1.00 each) 


Collection (B)—$4.95 


You could search through’ pages of catalog descrip» 
tions without finding another twelve Roses to equal 
for genuine satisfaction, the varieties included in this 
and Collection (A). Each is a complete well-balanced 
assortment of beautiful colors. Vigorous two-year- 
old field-grown plants. 
Columbia. One of the newest and largest. 
Flowers often 6 inches across, vivid pink, 
on long thornless stems. 
Gruss an Teplitz. A spiendid old-reliable, 
never surpassed. Handsome crimson-scar- 
let flowers in profusion all summer long. 
Jonkheer J. L. Mock. Unusual and most 
attractive. pee pon | red inside, silvery 
white outside; large and well formed. 
Sunburst. Large golden yellow flowers, 
shading to orange in the heart. Strong 
stems; ideal for cutting. 
Ophelia. Light salmon, ee to yellow 
at base. Large and beautifully formed. 
Free-flowering. 
Willowmere. Rich shrimp-pink, shaded 
with yellow in center and toning to carmine 
at edges. Buds coral-red. 
(Regular catalog price $1.00 each) 


Combination Offer 


Collection (A) and Collection (B), 1 50 
distinct varieties of ‘‘Monthly’’ Roses, 
making a Rose Garden of which even === 
the specialist will be proud, for....... 

Complete a és Trees, Shrubs, 


Plants, etc., full of helpful garden 
information—free. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 


Established 1889. 
523 Magee Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Border of Blue and Gold 


ELIZABETH LORD 


A BORDER of blue and gold. Why 
not? Vivid color combinations in 
the home are much in vogue and the 
same ideas can be produced in the garden 
if one is daring, experimental and under- 
stands the grouping of perennials and 
annuals. 

Take an obscure corner in the rear of 
the garden behind the garage, in front 
of the service fence, or along a wall be- 
tween two buildings, any place that suits 
your fancy, and begin the work of ar- 
ranging the bed of blue and gold. There 
are other combinations just as effective, 
red and yellow, red and white, lavender 
and gold with a touch of purple and all 
the pastel shades, but no combination 
lends itself so generously in varieties of 
plants as the grouping of these two 
striking colors. 

In making a perennial border it is most 
essential to prepare the ground and do 
all planting in the fall. It is obvious that 
plants becoming settled in the winter 
months and undisturbed at the beginning 
of their awakening season, produce more 
luxuriant growth and finer bloom. The 
selection of plants is divided into three 
classes—tall, intermediate and low grow- 
ing. Intermediate is the largest class and 
the most difficult and important to ar- 
range. It is really a binder, for it joins 
the background and the surface line, and 
for this reason there must be a continuity 
of bloom and a color arrangement that is 
in harmony with the rest of the border. 

This design, made for a corner of a 
fence, or building, extends twenty feet 
each way and five feet in depth. In 
glancing over the list of plants used you 
will observe yellow dominates, therefore 
it would be advisable to make the blue 
patches larger in order to balance the 
color scheme. I have arranged the plat 
according to the month of bloom. To 
give the exact time these flowers will 
bloom is impossible, all depends upon the 
season—early, or late—the situation and 
climatic conditions and while some are 
designated as April, or May, it is safe to 
say the majority of plants will extend 
into the following month. 

Three yellow shrubs, Forsythia for- 
tunei, kerria and broom, add greatly to 


the beauty of this border. Flowering at 
different months, a striking mass of yel- 
low and followed by vivid green, it makes 
a lovely background for the perennials, 
annuals and bulbs. In some sections it 
may seem the planting is over-crowded, 
for instance, No. 22, a combination of 
primrose, grape hyacinth and lobelia. 

The hyacinth, planted four inches 
deep and alternating with the primrose, 
in no way hinders the growth of the 
flowers planted on the top soil. Later, 
the annual lobelia, or ageratum can be 
planted over the bulb, thus giving a 
succession of bloom thru the whole 
season. 

The month of May is_ generous. 
Tulips, iris, day lilies, lupines, the shrubs 
showing color and, last but far from least, 
the edging plant—myosotis. This royal 
blue forget-me-not is the joy of my spring 
garden. I am never without it. In my 
garden it blooms for a month and as soon 
as it is weary of its toil, out it goes, plant, 
root and all, discarded, and in its place 
is planted a fall annual, calendula, or 
button French marigold. 

You will notice No. 11 is planted to 
yellow wall flowers and larkspur. This 
can be done if the wall-flowers are placed 
two feet apart and larkspur seed is scat- 
tered carelessly over the patch of ground. 
Larkspur does not like to be transplanted. 
As soon as it becomes shabby with its 
seed pods, uproot it and throw it away 
and plant in its place late zinnias for the 
fall. O! to be a successful border maker 
one must be generous and wasteful. 
Delphiniums should be cut to the ground 
after their June season. Keep up the 
cultivation and you will be repaid by a 
second bloom in September, or October, 
not so fine as the first, but very worth- 
while. Coreopsis, too, must be contin- 
ually trimmed or you will have more seed 
pods than flowers. Each group of plants 
needs cultivation and care—that is the 
joy of a border. Do not leave bare spots 
in the border; everywhere it is possible 
fill in the vacancies with yellow and 
with bronze zinnias, tall French marigolds, 
with annual chrysanthemums, browallia, 
nigella and the low growing varieties 
designated in the sketch. 
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Dopse BROTHERS 
COACH 


Dodge Brothers Coach measures up in 
every detail to the high standards of its 
builders. ; 


Low, graceful and sturdy, it looks and per- 
forms the part of a true aristocrat. 


The interior is roomy, comfortable and 
inviting. 
The lacquer finish is exceedingly attractive 


in Dodge Brothers blue with body stripe 
of cartouche yellow. 


The chassis is the same on which Dodge 
Brothers have concentrated all their 
experiences and resources for a decade. 
Comfortable riding qualities and dependable 
performance are therefore obvious attributes. 


The price is $1095 f. 0. b. Detroit 


Donvse BrotHers Detroit 


Dovse Brotwers (CANADA) Limited 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Patching 


that anyone canuse 


ND the patch will stay. Rutland 
Patching Plaster will not shrink 
as Plaster of Paris shrinks. It does 
not dry or “set” instantly like Plas- 
ter of Paris—hence is easy for anyone 
to use. It will not crack, crumble or 
fall out. You can paint or paper over 
it without shellacing and the patch will 
not “spot” through. Has many other 
uses—repairing stucco walls, pointing 
brick work, etc. 

Rutland Patching Plaster comes all ready to 
use, in handy cartons like prepared flour. Just 
add water. ber it at any paint, wallpaper or 
hardware store. If your dealer hasn't it, mail 
coupon below. Send no money. We will send 
you a 2% lb. carton and you can pay the post- 
man 30c plus postage, on delivery. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. J! Rutland, Vermont 


Rutlane 
Patching = 
Plaster | &0% 


| girendehgsitc: apse sleet ah Sigle 

i RUTLAND FIRE CLAY,CO, 
Dept. J!, Rutland, Vt. / 

I Send by mail, collect, a 2% Ib. 

J carton of Rutland Patching , 

i Plaster. I give my dealer's name below. i 
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Floors for Homes 


Fverlasbest 


Flooring 


Inviting, Everlasting 1 




























**The New Colonials” 
4 50 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 
**all-American Homes” 
50 Houses—7 to 10 rooms—$1 
“South-West Stuceo Homes” 
7 Dupl & Bu i $1 
**West Coast Bungalow Books” 
65 to7 rms.—$1; 3 to 5 rms.—$1 
Les 


Reliable Information and Services 
HENRY G. HUNT, reg’d Patent Amy. 
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Many homes are never purchased because too much money goes for non-essentials 


Howto Geta Little More Home 


HARRY BOTSFORD 


HERE’S nothing in this home-owning 
business. It doesn’t pay. Consider- 
ing taxes, depreciation and everything 
else, I’d rather rent.’”” Haven’t you 
heard people talk that way? And haven’t 
you seen those same people surreptitious- 


| ly sean the For Sale advertisements in 








the papers and the notices in real estate 


| offices, meanwhile pretending to be look- 


ing for the evasive five-room apartment 
which shall have sunny bedrooms, a yard 
for Junior to play in, a fireplace in the 
living room, a sunny breakfast room and 
countless other things seldom found in 
the average priced apartment? 

Some day a philanthropist may build 
some “‘model”’ apartments for the average 
salaried man’s family which will rent at 
an equal (comparative) figure with those 
“model” tenements one hears about. But 
until that day arrives, the person who 
wants sunshine, space, privacy and the 
blessed this-is-my-home feeling, will find 
it only by making the little sacrifices nec- 
essary to accumulate the initial amount 
necessary in the purchase of a home. The 
sum need not be large—$500 isn’t much 
nor is $1,000 when you are saving for 
that amount with a definite object in 
view. But when you are simply viewing 
it in the distance without making any 
effort to reach it, then it appears almost 
unattainable. 

There are a number of ways in which 
definite amounts may be laid by without 
entailing any great inconveniences and 
perhaps the totals reached at the end of, 
say ten years, may surprise you. 

For instance, in the little matter of 
cigars. Amounts varying from $365.50 
to $1,825 may result from these savings. 

One 10-cent cigar a day, 365 days, 
$36.50—10 years, $365.50. 

Two 10-cent cigars a day, 365 days, 
$73—10 years, $730. 

Three 10-cent cigars a day, 365 days, 
$109.50—10 years, $1,095. 

Four 10-cent cigars a day, 365 days, 
$146—10 years, $1,460. 

Five 10-cent cigars a day, 365 days, 


$182.50—10 years, $1,825. 


Do I hear a muffled groan from the 
cigar-smoking contingent? But stay, I 
do not advise the cutting down on the 
entire supply of tobacco. Presuming 
that you have been smoking five 10- 
centers a day and you could cut that 
down to three, which would probably 
be in accordance with your doctor’s 
orders, there would be a saving effected 
of $730 in ten years. , And $730 would 
be a tidy payment on a pleasant home. 
Pursuing the matter further, have you 


ever considered the advisability of smok- 
ing a pipe? This form of smoking is en- 
joying a great vogue just now, due per- 
haps to the influence of our incoming vice- 
president. But the pungent briar has 
many a faithful devotee regardless of 
fads or fancies. So suppose that Father 
decides to try this way of inviting Lady 
Nicotine, what saving would result? 

Initial investment for pipe, $2. Two 
15-cent cans of tobacco a week, 52 weeks, 
$15.60—10 years, $156. 

Subtracting this from the amount 
spent for cigars at the rate of three a day, 
we get a saving of $937 in ten years, which 
is a sum not to be lightly passed over. 

Do the female members of the home- 
buyers’ league arise to demand a part in 
the saving program? Very well; how 
about the sweet tooth? True, Father no 
doubt purchases the candy, but who con- 
sumes the greater part of it? Well, then, 
suppose you have been the recipient of 
two pound boxes each week at, let us say, 
the standard price of $1.50 for the best 
candy. Should this quantity be cut in 
half, within ten years you would record 
a saving of $780. Didn’t realize, did you, 
that the candy item at the rate of two 
pounds a week would reach a total of 
$1,560 in ten years? But it does. 

But suppose Mother has been receiving 
just one pound of $1.50 candy each week, 
how shall she save without entirely deny- 
ing herself the pleasure and benefit of this 
sweetness? All over the country little 
shops are springing up which make a 
specialty of homemade candies of unex- 
pected goodness and undoubted purity 
which sell at an average price of 75 cents 
a pound. If Mother can shift her prefer- 
ence to one of these brands, the expendi- 
ture in one year for a weekly pound will 
amount to only $39. This will effect a 
saving of $390 in ten years over the old 
system of buying one pound of $1.50 kind 
each week. Here is what we find in cold 
figures: 

One box of candy per week at $1.50 

per pound, in one year, $78—ten 

SEE. « psi waa he- edu ck bene $780 
One box candy per week at 75 cents 

per pound, in one year $39—ten 


i EE re te $390 
And if Mother really wants to make a 
sacrifice, and at the same time tend to 
remove some of the superfluous pounds 
she may have accumulated, and can agree 
to descend from the heights of two pounds 
of $1.50 candy a week to one pound of the 
75-cent variety, in ten years she will find 
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a credit of $1,170 against her name in the 
books of her bank. 

But enough of saving at the expense of 
the appetite. How else may one take the 
first steps toward acquiring the where- 
withal necessary to conclude the purchase 
of a home? And the answer is—the 
movies. Not necessarily fewer shows, 
but less expensive ones. This phase of 
course will apply particularly to those 
who live in cities of considerable size 
where there are a number of moving 
picture theaters. First showings of films 
in the larger theaters are invariably more 
costly than a showing a week or so later 
at those theaters nearer the outlying 
sections of the city, or it may be, at those 
theaters where the ushers do not wear 
such snappy uniforms or the organ is not 
quite so large—in other words, those 
theaters where certain items of enormous 
expense have been omitted in order that 
your amusement may be served to you 
at somewhat less cost. At almost any 
first run picture in a large theater, the 
admission is 50 cents, while within a few 
weeks at another theater the same picture 
will be shown at a price of 20 cents admis- 
sion. Let us see what this may mean in 
the home-buying budget: 

One show per week, three in family, 

50 cents each, $1.50; one year, 

CFR GE SUI, 6.0.0 ck oxnvnnnad $780 
One show per week, three in family, 

20 cents each, 60 cents; one year 
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ey ee $468 

There is another saving which may be 
effected by the expenditure of a little 
work and an outlay of an inconsiderable 
sum, and which saving will bring with it 
much enjoyment during those months 
when cooling drinks are in demand, and 
this is the home manufacture of grape 
juice, root beer and ginger ale. Grape 
juice of a good brand costs about 35 cents 
for a bottle, which is, I believe, somewhat 
less than a quart. Now there is a way 
in which grape juice can be made which 
involves no cooking beyond the boiling 
of water, and the resultant product is 
beautifully clear and rich with the flavor 
of the grape. The cost will come to be- 
tween seven and ten cents for a full 
quart, this figure including the cost of 
sugar and grapes. The recipe for this 
may be obtained by writing the Cooks’ 
Round Table, Better Homes and Gardens. 

Root beer and ginger ale essences may 
be procured for 25 cents a bottle, which 
with the addition of about 35 cents’ worth 
of sugar and the necessary quantity of 
water will make between twenty and 
thirty quarts of a beverage which will 
quench many a thirst and provide a de- 
sirable addition to summer menus both 
at home and at picnic parties. 

Of course, the principal thing in saving 
for a definite object is not only to effect 
the saving but to bank those savings in a 
special fund which shall not be touched 
for any purpose but that for which the 
fund was instituted. 


Announcement 


A printed index for the 1924 issues of 
Better Homes and Gardens is now avail- 
able and will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. Address 
Division A, Editorial Department, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
We still have a few copies of the 1923 
index available at the same price. 
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The Better Wallboard for 
Remodeling and Repairs 


All repairs to walls and ceilings are made easier, 
better, and at less cost, if you use Sheetrock, 
the fireproof wallboard. 
Easier, because Sheetrock comes all ready for 
use—pure gypsum, factory cast in broad, high 
sheets that saw and nail like lumber. 
Better, because Sheetrock makes permanent 
walls and ceilings, solid, tight-jointed, non- 
warping and fireproof. 
At less cost, because Sheetrock costs nothing 
to maintain and forms such a perfect base for 
wall paper, paint, panels or Textone, that it 
helps reduce the cost of decoration upkeep. 
Sold by your lumber dealer or dealer in build- ") 
ers’ supplies, 
Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIL. 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free sample of Sheetrock and information as to its uses, 


Name 





Address 
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to rose lovers! 
“Tk Star Guide to Good 


Roses” 
to more 
blooms. It’s 


is the short cut 
and better 
the first real in- 


novation in catalogs in many 


a year. 


The new 


“Guide’’, edited by 


Robert Pyle, contains all that 
was best in previous catalogs 
plus our exclusive new In- 


dex, with its 





You just can’t 
have a real 
home without 
a real rose gar- 
den — a place 
where you’ll 
forget the 
world’s anx- 
ieties. You 
won’t even 
have to wonder 
if your roses 
will bloom — 
not if you plant 
“Star” roses, 
every one of 
them guaran- 
teed to grow! 











list of America’s 


100 best roses. 


Write today 
for this new 
““Guide’’— 100 
interesting, en- 
tertaining pag- 
eS, 18 in full col- 
or. Read how 
we studied rose 
tests every- 
where, to take 
all the risk out 
of your rose 
growing. 


Write today for 


the new “Guide’’-catalog. It 
describes our unique Star rose 
service, built up by those who 
love roses and have lived with 


them for years. 


Learn which 


roses will grow best in your 
garden, and why. The “Guide” 
is FREE—so send at once! 


THE CONARD~PYLE CO. 


Formerly Conard Jones Co. 
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How to Prune Ten Fruits 


HOPE LAYTON 


ARIOUS causes render pruning neces- 

sary: the reduction of the annual 
growth to correct the habit of the plant; 
the removal of branches to prevent the 
breaking or disfigurement of the tree in 
later years; removal of branches and 
fruit spurs for protection against infec- 
tious diseases; and the reduction of the 
annual growth to reduce the crops in 
proportion to the size and strength of the 
tree or shrub. 

In planting, the dried or broken roots 
should be cut off, and care should be 
taken to see that the top is not too large 
in proportion to the root system. Cutting 
the top back half way is generally a good 
plan. 

In pruning the apple a low-headed tree 
is more desirable than one six feet from 
the ground. Three to four feet is good. 
Three branches are considered the ideal 
number for the apple tree, these to be 
distributed as evenly as possible around 
the body of the tree, and about four to 
six inches difference in height. In par- 
ticularly strong growers more branches 
may be left if the rootage is strong. 


[N pruning the pear the tree can sus- 
tain more branches than the apple, ordi- 
narily four or five. These should be dis- 
tributed evenly around the trunk to 
make a good form and should stand at 
different heights upon the main trunk. 

Dwarf pears are pruned as pyramids. 
On these the branches near the ground 
are retained as part of the tree instead of 
being removed as should be done in other 
fruit trees. 

In pruning the peach, the top and 
branches should be cut off, leaving a sort 
of club effect about two feet in height. 
Allow about three or four branches to 
form at the head, which at the end of the 
season should be cut back to one foot, and 
the same process followed up the second 
year. A broad, round-headed peach tree 
is better than a pyramidal form as the 
fruits ripen more perfectly if within than 
if exposed too directly to the sun’s rays. 

In pruning the plum and cherry remem- 
ber that the habits of these fruit trees are 
so closely allied that what can be said of 
one is generally true of the other. Both 
bear early and abundantly, which limits 
the annual growth to such an extent that 
after the bearing age is attained but little 
pruning is necessary other than removing 
dead or interfering limbs. All shoots from 
adventitious buds along the trunk of the 
tree near the surface of the ground should 
be kept cut off. Care should be given 
to these trees to properly distribute the 
branches as otherwise they are likely to 
divide into only two shoots with a sharp 
angle between, rendering them easily 
split. 

The first two years of their growth 
severe pruning is often necessary to keep 
them within bounds. 

One of the best methods of pruning the 


grape is to allow one or two branches only 
to develop: if only one, to a height of 
three to five feet; if two, the lower one 
should be about twenty inches below the 
upper. At these distances the trunks are 
pruned, and from these trunks eventually 
branches appear. 

Select two and train along a trellis, one 
in either direction. From these main 
branches are developed the fruiting canes 
which give an increase in yield and a 
finer fruit. The trellis gives the needed 
support and keeps the fruit above ground 
and free from danger of mildew and rot. 

After fruiting season remove the bear- 
ing canes and all dead wood, and train 
new shoots which will be the fruit canes 
of the next year. 

No trellis is needed for the raspberry 
if set out three feet apart in rows six to 
eight feet apart, if they are properly 
pruned. In the spring allow the new 
shoots to grow two feet or more, then 
break off three or more inches of the top 
of each shoot, leaving it twenty to twen- 
ty-two inches in height. This causes the 
stalk to thicken, the leaves to grow larger, 
the buds near the top to in¢rease in size, 
and soon five or six new shoots spring 
from these buds, each producing as much 
fruit as would have been produced on the 
one main shoot, increasing the fruitage. 

After fruiting season cut out all the 
wood older than the present year's 
growth. Just before fruiting season the 
next spring shorten the lateral branches 
which have developed from the headed-in 
shoots. 


‘THE method of pruning the black- 
berry is the same as that for the rasp- 
berry except that the annual growth can 
be left longer than that of the raspberry. 

Currants and gooseberries should be 
trained in bush form to insure the plants 
against the ravages of root and stalk- 
borers. In this way new canes spring up 
each year and replace those that may be 
destroyed. 

The new growth should be pruned 
when it reaches a length of one and a half 
to two and a half feet to induce side 
branches. 

Currants should be cut at about 
eighteen to twenty inches; gooseberries 
at about twenty-four to thirty inches. 

The quince is another tree which does 
not require a great deal of pruning. The 
tree should be headed low, and the in- 
terior of the tree should be kept pretty 
well thinned out. If the wood of the 
previous season made a growth of eighteen 
to thirty inches, it would be well to re- 
move from a third to a half of it, simply 
heading it back. Possibly you will have 
to supplement the dormant season 
pruning with a little summer pruning in 
June, tho this should not usually be 
necessary. Care should be taken not to 
encourage excessive growth of the quince, 
for the fireblight is thereby encouraged. 











| STAR ROSE GROWERS Box 74 WEST GRoveE, Pa. 
| 
Don’t try to do without roses any 
longer—‘‘Star’’ roses are guaran- 
teed to bloom, or you get 
your money back. 
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Standard 
You Will be Proud of It 


A “Standard” Kitchen Sink, “yardstick high,” pro- 
vides comfort and prevents backstrain. It improves the 
appearance of the kitchen and saves the housewife 
an enormous amount of hard work. It not only eases 
the kitchen work all the year round, but is especially 
appreciated at harvest when extra “hands” must be fed. 


Write for 64-page catalogue, “Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Home. It illustrates and describes many 
styles and sizes of kitchen sinks and other modern 
plumbing fixtures. Sent free upon request. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Ifo. Co. 


Pittsburgh 
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How to Use the Pastry Bag 


HE uses of a pastry bag or deco- 

ratorareso many and soeffective 

that there is simply no end to the 
decorative touches that an exper- 
imenting sort of woman can give to her 
desserts. Cake frosting, meringue, whipped 
cream, hard sauce and even doughnut 
dough become fanciful to the eye and oh! 
so tempting to the appetite when done in 
designs with the decorating tubes. 

There are several different types of 
decorating tools, including the canvas 
bag, rubberized canvas bag, and one that 
is not a bag at all but a metal tube of one 
and one-half inches in diameter with a 
plunger to force the ingredients from it. 
For most purposes the pastry bag is 
entirely satisfactory, but 
for doing the nicest and 
finest work in decorating 
cakes, the metal deco- 
rator with a set of at least 
six tubes, is recommended. 

There are three styles of 
tube fastenings for the 
bags. The simplest is just 
pushed thru the point of 
the bag where it is held 
firm. Materials, however, 
have room to collect be- 
hind this and it is a little 
more wasteful than the 
kind which clamps or is 
screwed into place. The 
bags themselves come in 
various sizes, the largest, 
fifteen inches in length, 
costing less than fifty 
cents. This is rather too 
large for cake decorating 
as it is best to force just a 
small amount of frosting 
thru at a time, but for 
meringues on pies and 
puddings, for hard sauce 
and for whipped cream on 
desserts, as well as for 
doughnut dough and fan- 
cies with mashed potato, 
this size is good. Plain 
tin tubes cost ten cents 
each, the others slightly 
more. 

With six tubes one can 
make the greatest variety 
of things. The fun of us- 
ing, them lies in the fact 
that so many different 
things can be made with 
just one tube by moving fast or slow, 
twisting as you go, or simpby pushing 
down and lifting up. The six most us 
tubes are: large and small rose, leaf, 
spiral, petal and small round tube. The 
latter is used only for outlining or for 
drawing designs to be covered over later. 

In using cake frosting in the bag, adjust 
the tube to be used and start by putting 
in two heaping tablespoonfuls of frosting. 
In putting in the frosting, turn back the 
edges of the bag so that the frosting can 
be deposited in the bottom without get- 
ting stuck on the sides all the way down. 
To manipulate, use the left hand to guide 
the point of the tube while the right 
twists the bag, gradually forcing thru 
the frosting as it is wanted. The most 
important designs, those on the borders 
at top and bottom, are done first, so that 
if the frosting should be used up too soon, 
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MARY BABINGTON 


Recipes and Directions for 
Using an Interesting Tool 


this main decorating will have been done. 

Either the spiral or rose tube makes a 
pretty border for around the base of a 
cake. By continuing the line with the 
leaf tube a ribbon is made which is also 
used here. Holding the leaf tube so that 
it moves ahead very slowly causes the 
ribbon to ruffle up prettily; moving it 
ahead fast makes a straight ribbon with 
a little line down the middle. Then there 
is another tube with a semicircular shaped 
opening, fluted on the inner side, that is 





A decorating “gun” is excellent for fine work 


good for edging effects at either the top or 
base of the cake. By holding the latter 
down to a slow pace a wave design is made. 

If the cake is a tall one there should be 
lines or designs on the sides. Any of the 
tubes mentioned may be used for this or 
stars that look very much like the popular 
candy buds can be made by using the 
spiral tube. Hold the point right against 
the cake, pushing straight ahead. Then 
pull out and twist and the decoration is 
broken off at a fine point. These are 
pretty anywhere on the cake and may be 
surrounded by leaves. 

It requires a little experimenting to 
make a leaf. One wonders to look at the 
tube just how this can be accomplished. 
There’s a little trick to it and the trick is 
this: Force the frosting thru so that it 
comes just to the point of the tube. Then 
take a knife and trim off all of the frost- 


ing on the outside of the tube. This 
makes the leaf point when frosting is 
again pushed thru. When the leaf is 
the length desired, cut off with a knife 

or scissors at the point of the tube. I 
have never seen this in any directions for 
using a pastry tube and it is so very im- 
portant if anything that looks like a leaf is 
to be accomplished. 

Roses and other flowers are not made 
with the rose tube as one might think 
but with a slightly one-sided tube that 
makes a petal at a time. Sweet peas are 
not hard to accomplish with a little prac- 
tice. Petals, particularly those of the 
rose, are made by giving the tube a slight 
twist outward as the petal is formed and 
then an inward twist at 
the finish. The core or 
center is made first, work- 
ing outward in the mak- 
ing of the flower. Each 
petal overlaps the last one 
slightly. 

Almost any design is 
possible according to the 
whim of the person oper- 
ating the pastry tube. 
Turning the tube around 
while bringing it forward 
is the easiest way to vary 
the ordinary designs. Then 
of course holding at a 
slow pace, then moving 
faster, offers a brand new 
set of variations for each 
of the tubes. 

The operation of the 
metal decorator is quite 
simple. The left hand 
does the guiding as with 
the bag while the right 
thumb pushes down grad- 
ually. It is more econo- 
mical than the bag in that 
every bit of frosting or 
other material is pushed 
thru. 

In making decorative 
effects with meringue the 
best tube to use is a large- 
sized star or rose tube. 
The size of the star can 
either be increased or de- 
creased by pushing in or 
outward at the points. 
Pushing outward makes 
the star larger. The best 
effects with hard sauce 
and whipped cream are to be had with 
the rose tube. 

Cakes are usually iced first with an egg 
icing before they are decorated. The 
standard recipe of one cupful of sugar, 
boiled up with half a cupful of water till 
it spins a thread and combined with a 
beaten egg white is as good as any. 
Butter icing or cream icing may also be 
used and with the addition of more con- 
fectioners’ sugar to either a good mixture 
is made that will hold its shape when put 
thru the pastry tube. Confectioners’ 
sugar may be added in the same way to 
the boiled icing till it holds its shape. By 
keeping adamp cloth over the ornamental 
frosting it will not crust over in between 
usings. 

If recipes for making these frostings 
are desired, we shall be glad to send them 
on receipt of a stamped envelope. 
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ARCH is the month of promise, and 
even the most indifferent gardeners 
are stirred to action during these 

first days of spring. This year in addition 
to planning and planting your garden, try 
progressing. Plan your work systemati- 
cally now; plant your seeds intelligently, 
and progress just a little more with the 
garden game than you did last year. There 
will be many things to be done around the 
orchard, the home and the garden this 
month, so whether March comes in “like 
a lion or like a lamb,” start the spring 
work now. 

Cleaning up is about the first thing 
that comes to mind this month. Put in 
as many needed re- 
pairs as you can 
about the home. If 
there is painting to be 
done make your plans 
and arrangements at 
this time. Repair 
and paint the screens 
before they are to be 
put up. Have all ac- 
cumulated rubbish 
hauled away. Clean 
up the yard and gar- 
den. Be sure that the 
garden tools are all 
ready for spring use. 
Give the lawn furni- 
ture and the trellises 
a fresh coat of paint. 

Pruning is impor- 
tant work to be done 
in March. The rasp- 
berries and blackber- 
ries should be pruned 
just as soon as the 
extremely cold weath- 
er is over, remo 
the old dead rg 
The currants and the 
pase should 

» pruned in the same 
way. Remove the 
dead wood and ill- 
shaped branches from fruit and shade 
trees. When large limbs are taken out 
paint over the wounded parts. All prun- 
ings should be burned to prevent spread 
of disease. Each variety of tree and 
shrub requires a special method of prun- 
ing so be sure to read the articles on this 
subject which appear elsewhere in this 
issue. Many beautiful shrubs and trees 
are ruined by ignorant pruning. 

Lawns require considerable care in 
early spring. Apply a top dressing of 
commercial fertilizer and humus. Grass 
seed should be sown as early as possible in 
any spots that are to be reseeded. Avoid 
raking the lawn with a sharp rake as this 
tends to pull the grass as by the roots. 
Do not burn off the old grass as is the 
custom of some persons. Roll the lawn 
as soon as the ground is in proper shape. 

Transplanting of shrubs and trees is 
most successfully done at this time of 
year. In fact the earlier this work is done 


the better. In transplanting have the 


A ata Garden Reminders 


—<—_ 


new location ready before the transfer is 
made. 

Plow or spade the garden as soon as 
possible but be sure that the conditions 
are right. It is impossible to give the 
correct time of spading or plowing since it 
depends upon the season and the soil. A 
safe rule to follow is to plow “‘when the 
soil is dry enough to crumble.” This is 
one of the most important factors in gar- 
dening and should be done thoroly. Refer 
to the March, 1924, issue of this magazine 
for instructions in spading. 

Prepare the seedbed thoroly before 
any seeds are put in. Work the soil until 
it is fine and entirely free from lumps. 





Heavy cord stretched tightly over an iron framework forms 
support for sweet pea vines 


Early vegetables such as early peas, 
radishes, onions, lettuce and the like.may 
be planted now but for the most part it 
will be best to wait until the weather is 
settled. Plant radishes and lettuce every 
ten days to insure a succession of these 
favorite vegetables. 

Plant seeds of tomatoes, celery, egg- 
plant, and cabbage indoors, transplanting 
to the hotbed or garden later. Bake the 
dirt in the oven before the seeds are 
a Sprinkle the seedlings often and 

eep the boxes in warm, sunny locations. 

Bird houses should be put up as early 
as possible so that the birds will become 
accustomed to them before they select 
their summer homes. Make friends with 
the birds and encourage them to visit your 
garden. Don’t forget to include a bird 
bath in your garden furnishings this year. 

Fertilize all shrubs, trees, perennial 
borders and the like with barnyard ma- 
nure as soon as the snow is off the ground. 
Avoid putting fresh manure on plants 
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such as peonies and delphiniums. Spade 
around the fruit trees. 

Plan for a garden adventure this year. 
Nothing brings more joy to the gardener 
than trying out new varieties of plants 
and new methods of culture. Incidentally 
remember to write down your experi- 
ences so that you will have definite 
records from which to work. 

Compost heaps should be started this 
spring if you do not already have one. 

lect a corner of the garden which is 
hidden from view. On this heap throw 
all dead grass, leaves, decayed vegetable 
matter, wood ashes and the like. Con- 
tinue this practice all summer and next 
spring you will have 
some good rich dirt 
at the bottom of the 
pile for your flower 


garden. 
Keep a garden rec- 
ord this year. Jot 


down the location of 
plants, date of bloom 
and the like. A rec- 
ord like this will 
prove invaluable 
when making changes 
in the arrangement of 
the garden. 

Seeds should be 
soaked for twenty- 
four hours before 
planting to insure 
quick germination. 
Mix very tiny seeds 
with sand or corn- 
meal without soaking. 

Search out the in- 
sect cocoons and de- 
stroy them before 
they hatch. Burn all 
caterpillar nests that 
are usually found 
closely attached to 


an ideal twigs of trees. 
Crop rotation is 
necessary even in the 
small garden. Plant root crops one year 


where surface crops were located the 
previous year. 

Spray all trees, shrubs, vines and 
bushes which have deciduous foliage, 
with lime sulphur. This spray 
should be applied when buds are 
swelling. Spray apple trees just before 
the leaf buds open. A hand sprayer is 
a necessary part of the home gardener’s 
equipment. 

Bulbs should be uncovered now. Re- 
move the coverings gradually. If ma- 
nure was used for covering, most of it 
may be left on for the plants will push 
their way thru such a covering. 

Sweet peas should be planted just as 
early as possible. Dig trenches eighteen 
inches deep as soon as the weather per- 
mits, sow the seeds, covering lightly. As 
the plants grow, rake in the dirt about 
them. Be sure to soak the seeds before 
planting. Buy the best seeds that are 
procurable. 
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You Can’t BUY 
Apples Like These 


You Must Grow Them 
Yourself and Gee! 
They Taste Bully. 


Fruit off your own trees—noth- 
ing else tastes as good. Extra 
fine varieties—especially selected 
stock with wonderfully developed 
fibrous root systems—will make 
your fruit trees unequalled in 
the whole neighborhood. 


Mayo Nurseries super size fruit 
trees (Peaches, Plums, Apples, 
Pears, Cherries and Quinces) are 
well grown trees—soon to bear 
fruit so that you don’t have to 
wait years for results. They cost 
a bit. more—but they are worth 
much more for you get fruit 
sooner—and in generous quantity 
that will tempt the appetite with 
its lusciousness and delight the 
eye with its size and beauty. 


Plant ‘‘Bearing Age’’ 


Fruit Trees and Berry Plants 
for Quick Results! 


Raspberries— Yellow, ae and Black— 





New varieties that a few words can- 
not attempt to deserjbe. 


Currants—on charming little trees—an 
ornamental novelty that will yield 
heaps of clean, delicious red fruit. 

Grapes—Extra fine Bearing Vines with 
heavy root system and fruiting canes 
for quick results. 

Fruit Trees—Peaches, Pears, Cheeries, 
Plums, Apples and Quinces with won- 
derfully developed fibrous root-sys- 
tems. Well grown Trees—soon to 
bear fruit. 


To Harvest the Finest Fruit Plant 
the Finest Stock! 


Our New Spring Fruit 
and Berry Catalogue 


Beautifully illustrated in colors 
is now ready for gratuitous distri- 
bution. Write for it. 


This catalogue offers a selection of 
fruit trees and berry bushes prov- 
en to be the most satisfactory be- 
cause of their hardiness against 
climatic changes, prolific yielding, 
delightful quality of fruit and early 
bearing. 


Mayo Nurseries, Inc. 


Nurserymen and LandscapeArchitects 


920 Ellwanger & Barry Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The sets (X) are grown as easily as any-other crop 


Garden Onions That are Better 


SHERIDAN R. JONES 


NION seeds and onion sets—onions, 

red, yellow, and white. I remember 
that father used to grow “black-seed”’ 
onions; we believed that there was some 
special virtue in onions when seeds were 
black. Later came a rude awakening— 
we made the discovery that, from black 
onion seed, we could grow bulbs that were 
red, yellow, and white. 

Father used to plant red onion sets; 
we believed that there was some special 
virtue in onions when sets were red. 
Later we solved another mystery— 
onion. sets might be red, yellow, or white. 
And how many home gardeners, in their 
































Fig. 1. A sorting tray that we have used 
successfully 


cultural experience, have progressed be- 
yond the stage when onions from seed 
and onion sets are but red, yellow, and 
white? 

As we have often said in previous 
articles on garden topics, we have a pen- 
chant for growing the unusual. We have 
never been satisfied with the growing of 
the usual. Thus it has come about that, 
in the back-lot garden, we have experi- 
mented; for onions, red, yellow, and white, 
have never been soul-satisfying merely 
because of a color value. Thus we have 
been on the look-out for garden onions 
that are better—and such is the topic 
of this screed. 

In our search for a better garden 
onion we have found it necessary to 
answer, in a satisfactory manner, two 
questions. The first: Why are commer- 
cial sets often inferior from the point of 
view of producing a really delicious table 
onion, such as may be grown from seed 
by the skilled onion specialist? And 


second: How may high quality bulbs be 
made to develop in the home garden, 
where growing onions from seed is prac- 
tically out of the question because of the 
summer drought? These two questions 
we have answered. The answers we pass 
along for the benefit of the back-lot 
gardener. 

A glance at the average seed catalog 
will reveal some interesting information. 
Note the prices on seed of the several 
varieties of onions. Always a few cents 
more for certain kinds. Some, such as 
the Southport White Globe and the big 
Bermuda types, may carry notations 
“seed high-priced because this onion is 
a poor seed producer.”” They might also 
add to the description of another, but 
never seem to think it necessary, “we 
use this onion for sets because it is such 
a splendid seed producer.” Are you 
beginning to get the idea? 

With the perfecting of quality in many 
vegetables and fruits there comes a 
lowering of seed producing ability. 
Some very desirable varieties are prac- 
tically without commercial value to the 
seedsman because of their small seed 
cavities or the restricted number of seeds 
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Fig. 2. Tray cabinet, where the sets will 
keep until spring 


developed. Your own favorite grower 
will assure you of the truth of the fore- 
going statement of fact. For this reason 
certain seeds are very high in price. For 
this reason certain onions are never used 
in the production of commercial sets. 
For this reason, when quality is con- 
sidered, onions must be something more 
than merely red, yellow, and white, 


Continued on page 86 
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Is a Saving of 
$50% Interesting to you? 


At you using this Catalogue? Do 
you and your family use every 
opportunity for saving money that 
this book has brought into your home? 


Try This Plan for Saving 

Every time you need to buy any- 
thing for your own personal use, for 
the family or the home, look it up in 
Ward’s Catalogue. Take advantage 
of the saving. 

Then keep a list of everything you 
buy and the amount you saved. Thou- 
sands of our customers do this, and 
frequently they write us, ‘‘ My savings 
in buying at Ward’s amount to at 
least $50.00 cash each season.” 


How Ward’s Low 
Prices Are Made for You 


Sixty million dollars’ worth of goods 
have been bought for this book— 
bought for cash in large quantities to 
get the lowest prices. Frequently we 
buy 100,000 pairs of shoes in one order 
to get a lower price. 

And at Ward’s the savings made by 
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our big buying, through our buying 
for cash, these savings are yours— 
always yours. 


Always Compare Quality 
as Well as Price 


In gathering our vast assortments 
of merchandise, our buyers search the 
markets of the world for low prices. 
But only for low prices on goods of 
standard quality. We never buy goods 
to offer you unless they are the kind 
of goods that will stand inspection and 
use—the kind that will hold your good 
will. At Ward’s “‘we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price.” We 
offer no “price baits.” 


Use Your Catalogue— 
Save Money Every Month - 


You have a copy of this Catalogue. 
Use it for everything you need to buy. 
Ordering each month from Ward’s 
means a monthly saving. $50.00 in 
cash will soon be saved if you use your 
catalogue for everything you buy. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Your Orders Are Shipped 
Within 24 Hours 


Your order will be shipped 
within 24 hours. We appreciate 
your orders at Ward’s and we 
give your orders immediate at- 
tention. 

But more than this—one of 
our six big houses is near you. 
Just consider how much less 
time it takes for your letter to 
reach us—how much less time 
for your goods to get to you 
and how much less the cost of 
transportation. It is quicker 
and cheaper to order from 
Ward’s. 


Fort Worth 




















Write today 
for this 


FREE 
BOOK 


“How to Have Run- 
ning water,” a com- 
plete handbook on fig- 
uring water system in- 
stallation. Gives com- 
plete details and will 
solve the water ques 
tion for your farm. 
Costs nothing and en- 
¢ails no obligation 











under pressure 


Your source of supply makes no difference to the 
HOOSIER WATER SERVICE. Operates from 
well, spring, lake, cistern or creek, bringing to your 
home or farm that most advantageous convenience of 
the city—running water! Water under pressure for 
drinking, kitchen, bath, garden, garage, stock, lawns 
and for fire protection. Abolish the drudgery of 
pumping and carrying—at no increased operating 
cost. There is a HOOSIER WATER SERVICE 
that fits your needs exactly Simple to install. Easy 
to operate. Any power—electricity, gasoline or wind. 
Protected inside and out by special GALVAZINK 
process. Sold by reliable merchants. Ask the 
Hoosier dealer in your town. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
82 OAK ST, 


KENDALLVILLE, IND. 
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considéred ;the rates are the 
most reasonable in all Detroit 


G™MADISON AVE., NEAR 
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WICO Magneto, Simplest and cheapest to op- 
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RETROSPECTION 

I declare I will not allow 1924 to close without 
telling you a part of what your magazine has meant 
to me this year. 

My inspiration began with the February number 
(best number yet published). I was ill with a com- 
plete nervous breakdown when it arrived. I believe 
it gave me a new lease of life for I began to enthuse 
regarding perennials and bought and begged from 
my friends a very fine selection. The only trouble I 
had was that my yard was too small. In this con- 
nection let me beg for ideas and plans regarding the 
ordinary city lot (30x90, 40x100, 35x100). So many 
plans deal with large grounds so please have mercy on 
us poor city mortals with just a path around the house 
ona a@ square in the back—big enough to hang the 
wash, altho, to tell the truth, I didn’t have enough 
space left to hang mine by the time I spread out with 
perennials and annuals. 

Instead of a vacation I bought eight barberry 
bushes for a hedge and five different bushes for the 
rear of the lot and perennials for the border. My 
garden cost me nearly thirty dollars in cash but gave 
me more joy than anything I have ever undertaken. 
I also gave pleasure to shut-ins, friends in hospitals, 
neighbors, children and relatives. 

I want to thank C. C. 8. for the corn bread and 
milk idea in one of the issues for I am the cook and it 
will enable me to spend more time with God’s handi- 
work. — Mrs. E. C. Galbraith, Pittsburg, Pa. 











The joys of gardening know no age limit. 
The beautiful garden to the right is cared for 
by Mrs. Martha Borg of Galesburg, Illinois. 
She is eighty years of age. The Young gar- 
dener just above helps Mrs. J. C. Dunwoody 
of Parsons, Kansas in her flower garden 


THE HOUSEHOLD BUDGET 

We are enthusiastic readers of Better Homes and 
Gardens and. while we laughed over Mr. Butler's 
article on the family budget, we do not agree alto- 
gether with him on the subject. 

Now we are a young married couple with two and 
one-half years of the responsibilities and expense as 
well as the pleasures of homemaking. From _ the 
beginning we held the idea that a home could be 
managed with as much system as any other business 
adventure. 

We set ourselves, therefore, about the task of mak- 
ing a budget of our expenses, allotting a reasonable 
amount for each item and at the end of the first year 
only one out of nine items had to be changed. We 
formed the habit of jotting down each purchase as it 
was made or expense incurred. We feel that it gives 
us an incentive to keep within a reasonable amount 
and enables us to save more than we would do other- 
wise. 

Our advice to anyone in moderate circumstances 
who “wish they knew where their money goes” and 
“don’t see why they can’t save” is to start a budget 
and stick to it.—Mrs. C. E. Towers, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 


ROOTING TREES FROM CUTTINGS 
I have always been a lover of the weeping willow 
tree and had heard that you could grow them from a 
cutting. I doubted this. I had told my neighbor 
about this and a year ago this Decoration day she 
was at the cemetery and just happened to see a limb 
of a willow tree broken off. She picked it up and 
brought it to me. I planted it under the drip of 
water faucet where the ground is always wet. It was 
not long until sure enough it began to send out green 
leaves, and this fall I reset it. I measured it and it is 
just six feet high. I am very proud of this tree and 
thought some other reader would be interested in 
knowing how easily these trees could be raised. 

Mrs. Howard Brown, Muncie, Ind. ; 
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FAVORITE FLOWERS 

One cold day in November I picked a pansy out 
of the garden and pinned it onto my coat. When one 
of the librarians asked me if it was a real pansy I was 
astonished, but when she heard I had just taken it 
out of the garden she was the sutuseed one. Then 
she told me that she had planted them a number of 
times and not once did they grow. 

The pansy is really not difficult to grow. The 
main point is to let them have all the sunshine they 
can have. If you wish to keep them all winter, cover 
them fairly well with leaves and on top of that put 
straw. Ours were put to rest in that way and stayed 
green until spring when they began blooming before 
the covering was taken off. 

Last year we had a profusion of poppies. Just 
“‘oodles”” of them. Excuse that expression but it 
just serves the purpose. These flowers had bloomed 
rather early and the seeds that had fallen to the 
ground were up again before snowfall. They were 
covered along with the other flowers and not one leaf 
froze in the winter altho the thermometer registered 
ten to twenty degrees below zero.—O. Martin, 
Clinton, Iowa. 


MY EXPERIENCE IN MOVING BULBS 

The growing of fall bulbs is almost out of the 
question by renters, but I have overcome this by 
using shallow boxes about eight inches deep. I put 
in two or three inches of good rich dirt (all depending 
on the kind of bulbs) and then on this I set the bulbs 
and fill up the box with the same dirt. The box 
should have cracks in the bottom so that the water 
will go on thru and not drown the bulbs. Set the 
box down in the soil about half-way, then bank the 
dirt up around the box, thus raising it above the level 
of the ground and the winter water will drain off. 
Before severe freezing there should be a good mulch 
spread over it. A number of boxes may be used, ow- 
ing to the number of bulbs planted and should one 
have to move in the spring, just simply move box and 
all to the new home and your bulbs never know the 
difference. I have great success with this plan.— 
F. E. Lafier, Portland, Ore. 





A LOVER OF POPPIES 
In the September issue Ruth Davis of La Porte, 
Indiana, on the page “Among Ourselves’ speaks of 

oppies as her hobas. I would like to tell the readers 
~ I raise poppies in my vegetable garden. I mix 
the seed with lots of dirt or ashes and sow them broad- 
cast over my garden especially among the potatoes 
and onions as they are tubers and the fibrous roots of 
the poppies do not hurt them. When I hoe my 
garden T let lots of the poppies stand and when my 
onions and potatoes are grown the poppies are 4 
beautiful sight. 

Of course, one cannot let so many plants stand 
among the vegetables but peas are usually gone b 
the time the poppies are large enough to do much 
damage. I fh manage to have lots of flowers in 
my vegetable garden by putting them around the 
—~ and in out-of-the-way places where they do not 
take up much room. My garden is admired by 
every one.—V. W., Kokomo, Ind. 


SPRING AT OUR HOUSE 
When father rakes the yard, 
It isn’t very hard 
To know just how it all comes out. 
“The telephone, my dear. 
Don’t track that mud thru here 
I hear my worried mother shout. 


1" 


Some idle friendly neighbor 
Soon interrupts his labor 
To talk of taxes, roads or crops. 
It’s generally a fake 
When father starts to rake; 
He uses all the time in starts and stops. 


—Gretchen Gwynne Utterback, age 12 years 
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OUR BIRD FRIENDS 

We love the birds and have many kinds living 
with us on our half-acre. First my husband made a 
martin house, for the - eng like to live in colonies. 
it was placed on a high post alongside of the drive- 
way where the automobile went out and in many times 
during the day. 

The martins are sleek and pretty and they are al- 
ways amicable with each other. Lae get their food 
and water on the wing. We ey the first colony 
so much we soon made another house for the west 
side of the house. It is high above the dogwood tree 
and a picture was taken from the back roof of the 
house. People wonder why I do not have flies. It is 
because we have plenty of martins to eat them. 

A pair of cat-birds built in a philadelphus bush 
just outside my kitchen window, year after year. 
This year my husband > to see the bird with 
a stick i in its mouth and thus we saw the first plank 











Mrs. Sheppard and one of her attractive 
bird houses 


laced for the foundation of the nest. It did not 
book like a safe place when the first long sticks were 
pl aced but they carried string and sticks until they 
1ad a very substantial home and our watching their 
workings and rearing of the young does not seem to 
trouble them in the ast 

We have four wren a or houses and a pair of 
happy wrens are building in each. The last house 
put up was a rustic affair and it hangs from a lon 
rope-like limb of the wisteria vine. They commenc 
to build two days after the house was hung. The hole 
must be as small as a quarter of a dollar. It is great 
fun to watch their skill in taking long sticks in the 
small space. They are sweet singers and make much 
music tor us. 

Then there are the robins in the ramblers and 
magnolia rose, also in the grapevine right beside where 
we walk many times a day. 

The chippies build in the rose arch and privet 
hedge each year, and we have other desirable birds 
and also the sparrows, alas.—Cora J. Sheppard, 


Shiloh, New Jersey. 
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PLANT YOUR AQUATICS THIS WAY 
Water lilies, varieties of lotus, and kindred species 
have always been among my floral passions. To 
gratify my deep desire to grow some of these exquisite 
flowers, my husband, on the occasion of our third 
wedding anniversary, made me a unique present—a 
tiny lake just beyond our gardens. - He had bought 
the adjoining acreage at some personal sacrifice. As 
he had done this merely that I might realize my 
dreams, of covering the little pool with wonderful 
lily- -pads and the sheer perfection of the moon-white 
or delicately pink blooms lifting above the green 
plaques, I set immediately to work in very deadly 
earnest on my water-gardening. 

I spent mone levity, for our circumstances, on a 
great variety o _ best bulbs and seed-pods that I 
could find. I economized and pinched on my lawns 
and garden beds, in order to spend on the lakelet and 
its possible beauty- harvest. In several instances I 
sent great distances for the plants I coveted so ear- 


nestly, and paid pigher prices than I could really 
afford. I ? m ere usually by tossing from the 
bank, as I ha n instructed casually by quasi- 
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deners, but later by dropping from a small row- 
— husband had bought, but no plants rewarded 
my early perseverance. If any shoots appeared above 
the water’s surface, they were sickly, and soon per- 
ished without flowering. 

In those years I was accustomed to attribute my 
failures to bad seed, or bulbs, a sorry jp oe of solacin 
myself. But later I became convinced that the chie 
fault lay in my method of planting. That come! 
hit-or-miss, upside-down, or howsoever way mi ht 
succeed in stagnant waters. But my lakelet wan ted 
from flowing springs; and the lively currents at i 
bottom must have caught my promising bulbs and 

erms, tumbled them remorselessly, me | them 
Comsentiy to most unfavorable situations laving 
battered them disastrously, the swift streamlets 
doubtless often drove the bulbs inverted into the ooze, 
with small chance of prospering, as the delicate roots 
would reach vainly for anchorage. 

Finally, on receiving a veritable treasure, the 
tuber of a plant rarely prized among aquatics, I com- 
menced to bewail in advance the failure I had become 
confirmed in expecti But an English friend was 
with us, and she said: “Of course you'll not fail. 
Come; I'll show you the way my mother does this 
planting i in her little pool in Surrey. Like a lot of old- 
world ways, it is homely and successful. is 

“Yes, yes," I cried eagerly. ‘‘Let us be about it at 
once. What's the first step in the process? 

“Have you a little old lunch basket, flat-bottomed, 
and badly gone to pieces?” 

When I had found one that would do, she had me 
cut away the top, and perforate the bottom consid- 
erably more than already. Then we put into it a few 
handfuls of the soil from the lake bank. Then she 
set the tuber as ina cradle. Finally, rowing carefully 
out to the spot which, by experimentation, I knew to 
be the most favorable spot as to depth and bottom 
conditions, we lowered the cradled tuber. 

There was nothing else to it but to wait and watch 
for the wonderful lotus. Did it come? Ah, yes, a thing 


of [pie And my lakelet has been adorned in this 
kindred “| ever since. Try this simplest of 
devices. You wil 


be rewarded, and a water- 
arden become a joy forever.—Mrs. R. A. Ellis, 
ampa, Florida. 





This arch marks the entrance to the 
delightful garden of E. W. Harris, 
Canton, Ohio 


A WOUNDED SOLDIER’S GARDEN 

This picture shows the garden of Michael Taud- 
eski, a patient in the government hospital at Whipple | 
Barrac Arizona. In this hospital the men who 
served in the world war come to recuperate and many 
get well in this incomparable climate. Later, some 
of them build homes here and many have taken up 
homesteadsin the southern portion of Arizona, where 
it is quite tropical and the date palms flourish and all 
citrus fruits and figs grow luxuriously. 

This garden of Michael’s was created onarough and 
stony hillside and it shows what perseverance can do 
when a patient can create a beauty spot like this. His 
dahlias were beautiful and he has very many lovely 
annuals and perennials. The garden is bordered 
with “burning bush” which makes a lovely hedge— 
“*Aida,”’ Prescott, Ariz. 


Michael Taudeski’s garden at Whipple Barracks, Arizona 

















when we chose 
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for our new downstairs trim. Next 
comes the upstairs—and even be- 
fore that, some good pieces of 












‘Beautiful Birch’ furniture.” 


Very hard to dent or mar, as well 
as very lovely in grain and tex- 
ture—that’s beautiful birch. 
A permanent investment, anda 
lasting delight. 








Living Room in Residence of Arthur W. Wood, 


Esq., Ardsley, N. Y. “Beautiful Birch” stained 
beams and enameled standing trim give fine effect. 
t. A. T. Remick, Architect. 


Why not write for the birch 
Book today? It gives you all the 
facts about this hard but beau- 
tiful wood. It comes promptly 
—free on your request. 

THE 

| BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 


221 F.R. A. Building 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


“Beautiful Birch for 
| Beautiful Woodwork” 


200 ay Envelopes 
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you are not mo! kod. postage prepa " 
National Stationery | c 6933 Lincotn ingot, Highway 


FILMS DEVELOPED 
SEND US YOUR FILMS. Special offer! Roll Films 


developed and printed for 25¢ each. Film Packs S0c 
PHOTO SERVICE CO, 1033 Flint St. Cincinnati, O. < 
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ZIP! 


—And the Glass Is 
Cut Clear and Sharp 















o fumbling, no guess-work, 
no breaking of glass with 
the “R Devi 1” Glass 


Cutter. Simply draw 
the tool ma homage 
' 2 the paneof 
: you have: a clean, 
continuous cut 
Nea to that 
of a diamond 


The ‘Red 
Devil” steel 
wheel cutter makes 
the diamond e 


“Red Devil” Glass Cutters ) 
—It’s Allin the Wheel! 


Thesecret isin the wheel, 
each one honed by hand 
and tested—the only one 
of its kind made. Ask 
any glazier what he 
thinks of it. 


“Red Devil” Pliers 


They will enable you to make 
your own repairs and save you 
delay and expense for out- 
side help. ‘Red Devil” | 
Slip Joint Plier No. 1024 | 
shown here, is the most 
useful tool you could 
have for any re- 
pair job. 

**Red Devil’’ Tools 
are on sale at all 
dealers—if not in 
stock, send deal- 
er’s name and 
order from us. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Red Devil’? Tools 
267 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


FREE! 


The ‘‘Red Devil’? Mechanic’s Tool Booklet 
shows—just the “aogg ~- tools to make your 
home repair jobs easy. Send for it today. 


CARP ENT RS 


2.F Joiners, Building Mechanics 
and all Woodworkers : are and Use 
of oe. How to Use the Steel Square, 
File Saws, Make All Kinds of . joints, | 
Draw and Read Plans, Write Speci- 
fications, Make Estimates, Howto | 
Frame Roofs and Houses, Lay Out 

Work, Put in Foundations, F ull Instruction 
on In- and Outside Building Work, Stair 
Building, Saw MillWork, Practical Painting. 
Short- Cuts that rave time and money —informa- 
tion usually obtained only by "ard experience. 
meamtagne & BUILDERS GUIDES $6 
© Pages -- 3700 Diagrams 

wader s New Guides consist 
























iam of four handy paket size 
“ volumes of practical data 
with charts, diagrams and 
¢alculations fi r every care, 


F pertry or building job. 
. pHIPRED FREEr 
\ No obligation to buy unless. 
a at i 

nd now—todsy— 
= == library. 
23 St, Ee wor 

free examination AUDEL 
RS & BUILDERS GUIDES 
- If satisfacto’ ry I will send 
and $1 monthly un- 








North Star Garden Tractor 


The wwie Cylinder Machine 


arrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Weeds 
masily’ a s Work. 
Priced Right. Booklet Free, 


= N ¥? NORTH STAR T 
5 ae: 2514 4th St.S.E. Pt ag Fae 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


) isn’t quite time yet to get into the 
garden, but one can begin touching 
up here and there with paint. If the 
whole house needs a new coat, that’s a 
real*job in itself. But even tho that 
doesn’t need attention, how about paint- 
ing the fence, porch floors and steps? 

The cellar or 
basement is sel- 
dom improved by 


as well. Naturally a swing would be 
first choice. The photograph shows a 
good swing mounting made from two 
and one-half inch pipe. Each upright is 
fourteen feet long, and set three feet in 
concrete. The horizontal pipe is six feet 
long. You can have the pipe cut and 

threaded at some 

shop down town 

then assemble the 





brush and paint. 
Yet if the floor 
joists and under 
side of the floor 
are treated to a 
coat of white paint 
the results are sur- 
prising. Offhand, 
one can expect one 
third more illumi- 
nation. 

The steps—that 
path often fraught 
with peril in semi- 
darkness, should 
be painted a slate 
gray with a white 
strip running 
along each side. 
That strip will 
show up and pre- 
vent a mis-step. It 
will also help to 
show up any dirt. 


A Radio Cabinet 


A number of readers have asked for a 
radio cabinet or table. We are showing 
a cabinet this month that has the loud 

speaker inclosed, with a space beneath 














Showing details of the radio cabinet 
here described 


for the batteries etc. The radio itself 
sets upon the top. Materials for this 
cabinet will cost less than ten dollars— 
less than half the cost of a loud speaker 
alone: Complete blueprints and specifi- 
cations are obtainable for twenty-five 
cents. 


A Swing for the Back Yard 


Every active boy and girl is entitled 
to some wholesome form of recreation. 
A few devices in the back yard will tend 
to keep them home and provide exercise 





This substantial swing will be welcomed 
by the children 


frame at home. 
Dig holes three 
feet deep and six 
feet apart, about 
twelve inches in 
diameter for the 
uprights. After at- 
taching the rope, 
swing the frame 
to an upright posi- 
tion and anchor 
temporarily while 
the concrete is 
poured and al- 
lowed to set. In 
a week it will be 
ready for use. The 
pipes will look bet- 
ter if they are 
painted white. Let 
us know if you 
would like to see 
other playground 
equipment shown 
in thisdepartment. 


A Garden Seat 


Wonders can be accomplished with 
some wooden strips, posts and nails in 
the garden. Lattice fences of the simplest 
sort, when painted white, transform any 
garden spot into a beautiful thing. 

And simple garden furniture goes very 
naturally into the scene. The cut shows 
a garden seat that is easily made and will 














Simple garden furniture that 
ts easily made 


be very appropriate. Tne legs are of 
two by four inch pieces, and also the arm 
rests. The slats are one by four inch pieces 
while the seat itself is made solid. No 
dimensions are given, nor should they 
be necessary. Take the idea to the work 
bench some morning and in an hour or 
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so, it will be completed. Of course it 
should be given two or three coats of 
print. 


Starting the Saw in Hardwood 


When sawing hardwood, make a small 
notch with a knife where the saw cut is 
to start. This will enable the teeth to 
bite into the wood without danger of 
jumping and consequently damaging the 
surface. 


Holding the Light Over the Bench 


A window shade roller, still in good 
repair will be just the thing to hold the 
electric light over the work bench. 
Attach the drop cord to the roller mid- 
way between the ends and wrap around 
it several times. 

A pull on the light bulb will lower the 
light, or it can be raised by a light jerk 
as when a window shade is raised or 
lowered. 


For Ricing Potatoes 


Select a tin can very little larger than 
the potato masher and cleanse thoroly. 
Then melt off the top rim. Beginning 
from a line midway between top and 
bottom, drill many very small holes with 
the breast drill. Perforate the bottom, too. 
Mashed potatoes when placed in the can 
and forced out thru the holes with the 
masher will be riced to perfection. 


Preserving Magazines 

Whenever a magazine comes into our 
home that we wish particularly to keep, 
we tape the back and edges before even 
reading it. Tough paper tape, gummed 
on one side, can be purchased in a large 
roll for thirty-five cents. This is doubled 
over the three edges of both front and 
back and then laid, two ply across the 
back. Baby hands, too often too in- 
quisitive are usually thwarted with this 
scheme, 


Paths From Cinders 


Before the ash man hauls the ashes 
away, you might sift out the clinkers and 
larger pieces and strew them along any 
paths about the house which do not re- 
quire concrete walks. Brick, laid on edge 
will form the boundaries. Gravel is also 
ideal and a bit more attractive than cin- 
ders. But also more expensive. 


Removing Lime on Glasses 


Two or three tumblers which had held 
cut flowers for several weeks, became 
coated on the inside with lime deposits 
from the water. These stains were re- 
moved by boiling the glasses in a solution 
of ammonia water and table salt. This 
treatment will also remove rust stains. 


Keep Sandpaper on Hand 


You will find many uses for sand paper 
about the home. Fifty cents will buy 
several sheets in fine, medium and large 
sizes. Sandpaper will remove rust and 
burned-on soot from kitchen utensils, 
smooth down wood, polish metal, etc. 
It is also ideal for removing paint in 
small patches. 


Cutting Down Expenses 

Several home mechanics have written 
in telling how their tools have saved 
expenses. If this department has actually 
saved you money, increased the value of 
your home or contributed to your wel- 
fare in any other way, we would like to 
hear from you. 
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Build YOUR Home With 
Durable Western Red Cedar 


2,000 Years in Damp Soil, Yet Sound! 


HE two stumps pictured are remains of trees which grew over 

the fallen Western Red Cedar. Experts estimated the age of 
the overgrowing trees at 2,000 years. Hence, the Western Red 
Cedar log had lain that length of time in damp soil. Yet, its wood 
was sound! 





Because of its remarkable resistance to decay or rot, its ability to “stay 

ut” without shrinking, its ability to take paint well, nail well and work well, 

lestern Red Cedar, from the Pacific Northwest, is the economical, logical ma- 
terial for home building. 


This wood will cut the up-keep bill of a home in two. Mail the coupon 
today for free, interesting information. Scores of uses. You should know before 
you build or buy. No obligation. 


Red Cedar Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


4349 Stuart Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
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“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay” 








RED CEDAR LBR. MFRS. ASSN. 
4349 STUART BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Buy Darect 
from Factory 


EAN ane 


'U can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
_~ time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. We instruct you by our new 
— y Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized tal $1,250,000.00 
245 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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Free Trial. Lowest 
Some 
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, at $45.35. 
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‘A Kalamazoo 

nt Direct to You 
DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done quickly. Best re- 
sults assured. Our Ghose Prints never 
fade.V’~-ite for price list and samules. 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 50-B, Sleepy Eye Minn. 
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ATTENTION—HAVE YOU A GARDEN? 
Stop, Look and Listen 
The train is coming bearing 
25000 satisfied USERS, 
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Alexander Mfg. Co., Ames, Iowa 
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N°? exact calendar dates can be given 
as to when to plant the vegetable 
garden, however all hardy vegetables 
(most of which are listed in the first table 
accompanying this article) may be 
planted just as soon as the ground is in 
working condition and danger of freezing 
weather is over. In many sections this 
will be the middle or latter part of this 
month. It is well to plant all hardy 
vegetables as early in the spring as pos- 
sible. To be sure, some seeds may fail to 
germinate, but if conditions are favorable 
very early plantings will be rewarded with 
exceptionally early green stuff. Make 
several successive plantings to insure 
plenty of early vegetables. 

With the exception of potatoes all of 
the vegetables listed in the first table 
given herewith should be planted close 
to the surface of the ground. Plant 
thickly for some seeds may not germinate 
if conditions are unfavorable. In thin- 
ning or transplanting vegetables always 
bear in mind the size the plant, root and 
vine will be when grown and set the plant 
accordingly, or thin to the correct dis- 
tance. More definite information is given 
in the table. 

The more tender varieties (most of 
which are listed in the second table) 
should be planted when the season has 
become settled. A good rule to follow is 
to plant these crops when the apple trees 





Vegetable 
Planting Lists 


PLANT THESE HARDY VEGETABLES EARLY 
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are in bloom or when the temperature 
averages sixty degrees in the shade. The 
old rule for planting corn is to “plant 
when the oak leaves are the size of 
squirrels’ ears.”” The late vegetable 
garden should be planted deeper than the 
early hardy varieties to insure a good 
root growth which is most important 
when hot, dry weather sets in. Firm the 
soil well over the seeds. 

Plants such as tomatoes, celery, cab- 
bage, cauliflower, eggplants and the like 
which have been started indoors or in the 
hotbed should be set out when settled 
weather is assured. Many transplanted 
— fail to make strong, healthy growth 

ecause they are taken directly from the 
greenhouse or hotbed. Plants should 
first be hardened by transplanting to a 
sheltered spot and hardened off gradually 
before being permanently placed. In case 
of an exceptionally cold night, be prepared 
to cover your small plants with papers or 
boxes. 

No varieties have been recommended 
in the accompanying tables. By consult- 
ing your seed catalogs, of which you 
should have a goodly supply on hand, 
you can determine just what varieties 
you will want to plant in your garden for 
the coming season. Remember above all 
else to buy the best seeds—no other 
kind is good enough for the home gar- 
dener. 




















Planting 
Variety | Depth in Season of Crop General Remarks 
| Inches 
Asparagus...... i Pee April-June. ..... Plants should stand twenty-four iftches apart. 
Requires rich soi 
ere ee ft See Sow seeds in dry soil. Make several successive 
| plantings. Sow thickly 
Cabbage (Early).| One-half....| July on.............. | Set plants fifteen inches apart in rows which are 
thirty inches apart. 
CI, snug awa One-half....| July on.......... ...| Sow seeds thickly. Thin later 
Lettuce......... One-half....| June to frost......... Keep plants thinned to six inches apart. Make 
: several eee 
Onions (Seeds). .| One-half....| May on......... Plant thickly and thin to two or three inches 
RR Oe One-eighth..| May on........... Soak seeds several hours to insure germination. 
Thin plants to six inches 
Peas (Early).....| One........ I ..| Plant six inches apart in rows. Sow extra thick 
Potatoes........| Four.......| July on.............| Plant eighteen inches apart in rows two feet apart 
Radishes........| One-half....| Mature in 25 days....| Make several successive plantings. Sow thickly in 
| | rows. Thin later 
0 ee | One........ September. . ..| Grow like carrots. Thin out 
co ee One-fourth..| July on........ ..| These mature quickly. Sow only a few of the 


early varieties 





TENDER VARIETIES FOR LATER PLANTING 











Require 


Planting | 
Variety Depth in Season of Crop | General Remarks 
Inches | 
Beans (Early)...| One..... ES nk aie» A os | Plant four to six inches apart in rows. Make sev- 
| | eral plantings 
Beans (Bush ae > 
INS s2, 6.0500 Two... August to frost.......| Plant four to six inches apart in rows. 
| good so 
Beans (Pole . ; 
OSS ee i eer August to frost.......| Plant four or five seeds in each hill three feet apart 
Brussels sprouts | One-half.... Late fall............ | Plant eighteen inches apart 
Cabbage (Late)..| One-half....| July on........ .| Late Flat Dutch is a good variety. Set plants 
| thirty inches apart 
Cauliflower.....| One-half....| July to October......| Set plants two feet apart. Requires good soil 
OS Pee One-fourth..| August on........... | Transplant, setting plants six inches deep, six 
| inches part, in rows 
eS Me er Teee August to frost..... Plant . : ills three feet apart, allowing four seeds 
to a hi 
Cucumbers.....| One-half.. July to frost......... | Drop six or eight seeds in hills four feet apart each 
| way 
Eggplants.......| One-half August to frost.......| Transplant three feet apart 
Sibansions. ha cS & ab .| August to frost..... .| Sow like cucumbers in hills six feet apart 
Onions (Sets)... .| One........ PU ang oes 3,0 | Set three inches apart in rows ” 
Peas (Late)..... PR © OO ow eee | Plant four inches apart in rows. Cultivate freely 
eS a eS ee eee | Set plants two feet part : 
Pumpkinse...... | ee 0 ae | Plant seventy-two inches apent in hills allowing 
| four or five seeds to the hill 
Squash......... ie: ois |! August thru winter. ..| Plant in hills four or five to the hill eight feet apart 
Tomatoes.......| One-half August to frost... | Set plants three feet apart 
Watermelons....| One-half OO St ae | Plant in hills eight feet apart allowing four or five 
| seeds to each hill 
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These books may be purchased thru the book 


Department 


Better Homes 


and Gardens, 


Des Moines, loaw, upon remittance of net price. 


N these columns for November, 1924, 

we quoted the following article from 
a well-known English periodical: 

“From England comes the sad news of 
the death of the Reverend Thomas 
Pearson, Vicar of Pilling. The late Vicar 
was one of the outstanding rose gardeners 
of England. His garden at Pilling was 
famous among rose lovers around the 
world. It was here, in a little summer- 
house, that he wrote the famous lines: 

“ ‘In the kiss of the sun there is pardon, 

In the song of the bird there is mirth; 

We are nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.’ 

“Mr. Pearson did much to elevate and 
advance gardening, not only in his own 
neighborhood, but thruout the English- 
speaking world. And that love which he 
had will live on in the lines quoted above.” 

Since the publication of this article we 
have received a letter from Dr. John 
H. Neeley, of Pauling, Ohio, whois re- 
nowned for his wide collection of peonies, 
irises, oriental poppies and gladioli, com- 
prising a number of his own new origina- 
tions, and in his letter Dr. Neeley states 
that he has often quoted the above lines, 
and has always attributed them to 
Dorothy Frances Gurney. 

Mrs. E. J. Jewell of Central City, Ne- 
braska, has written us, also, and encloses 
a complete copy of the poem in question, 
which is again credited to Miss Gurney. 

In our search to discover the authentic 
author we have found the entire poem 
published in a book entitled ‘The 
World’s Great Religious Poetry,”’ edited 
by Caroline M. Hill, and published by the 
Macmillan Company in 1923. Upon 
page 259, under the heading of “God in 
Nature,” with the subtitle “Gardens and 
Flowers,” we find: 


THE LORD GOD PLANTED 
A GARDEN 


The Lord God planted a garden, 

In the first white days of the World, 
And set there an angel warden, 

In a garment of light unfurled. 


So near to the peace of Heaven, 
The hawk might nest with the wren; 
For there, in the cool of the Even, 
God walked with the first of men. 


And I dream that these garden closes, 
With their shade and their sun- 
flecked-sod 
And their Lilies and bowers of Roses, 
Were laid by the hand of God. 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the bird for mirth; 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 


—Dorothy Frances Gurney. 


The Macmillan Company are always 
authority, and in addition to that, in 
“Hoyts’ New Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations,” published by Funk and 
Wagnall, in 1922, there is listed under 
“Gardens” the quotation, “One is nearer 
God’s heart in a garden Than anywhere 
else on earth.”’ (“God’s Garden,” by D. 
F. Gurney. Poetess, living.) 

We have been unable to find in any 
English or American authority, any men- 
tion of the Reverend Pearson as author, 
so undoubtedly the English publisher 
erred in crediting the source of his quota- 
tion. At any rate Miss Gurney’s claims 
seem well substantiated here, and we 
humbly apologize for our error and thank 
our subscribers for bringing the matter to 
our attention.—The Editor. 


*s*** 


A Little Book of Annuals (De La Mare 
Co.). The author, Alfred C. Hottes, is 
associated with the Department of Horti- 
culture of Ohio State University, and in 
this slender little book gives a wealth of 
information and advice to all gardeners. 

It contains simple, explicit directions 
for the culture of annuals, discusses the 
tender and half-hardy varieties, and 
effective combinations. All procedure of 
preparing the soil, sowing and trans- 
planting is explained. Methods of exter- 
minating insect pests are given, and full 
directions for the construction of hotbeds 
and cold frames are included. All flower- 
ing annuals of merit are fully treated as 
well as everlastings, ornamental grasses, 
decorative seedpods and annual vines. It 
is in itself a complete, clear course in 
flower growing for pleasure or for profit. 

Profusely illustrated and bound in 
cloth. Price $1.65. 
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A Little Book of Perennials (De La Mare 
Co.), by Alfred C. Hottes. This little 
book is the second of a series each of which 
is devoted exclusively to some particular 
type of annuals, perennials, or vines. 
Thru this standardization of subject mat- 
ter, one gains all information desired with 
the minimum of time and expense. As a 
companion to “A Little Book of Annuals” 
this volume suggests the construction of 
the perennial border, tall flowers of 
known merit are advised for background, 
color schemes are discussed as well as 
seasons of bloom, and full directions for 
the propagation, cutting and cultivating 
a advice for the preparation of the 
soil. 

In the “Lists of Twenty-Five” appear 
most desirable perennials for dry or wet 
places, rock gardens or cut flowers. The 
tall and dwarf plants are listed in groups, 
as well as groups blooming in each of the 
garden months from April until frost. 

Attractively illustrated and bound in 
cloth. Price $1.65. 
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HOW TO GROW ROSES 








ou can have that garden of your dreams 
—a beautiful rose garden—in your own 
back yard. No flower is so much admir- 


ed or desired. Yet many people fail because 
they start without properdirection. Now you 
can grow roses without a chance of disappoint- 
ment. 


Successful Rose Culture 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
Editor Better Homes and Gardens 


A simple, understandable book on growing 
roses anywhere, makes rose-growing as easy 
for you = oe ee f other flower. It assures 
success and takes out the guess-work. 


Do you know 


—when to start your rose garden, spring or fall? 


—what roses to select for YOUR climate? 

—what kind of fertilizer to use to produce 
strong rose bushes, and what kind for exqut- 
site bloom? 

—whtich 1s best, spraying or dusting, and when 
to apply tnsectides and fungicides? 

—how to prune for individual bloom? when to 
prune, spring or fali? 

—how to prevent suckering of grafted roses and 
why tt must be done? 

—how to safely winter hybrid teas or everbloom- 
tng roses in your garden? 





Get your copy 
now, at the start 
of the rose season, 
and know the joy 
of real rosesuccess 
this year. Cloth 
binding$1.50 post- 
paid, anywhere in 
the United States. 


—_—_— 


“It ts not only an 
tnstructive book, but 
anes mighty inter- 
readi as 
well — ” 


Writes J.B. M. 
Philadelphia 








BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS ~ 
E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Ia. 


Dear Sir:—Please find enclosed check for One Dol- 
lar and Fifty Cents del for which please send me 
“Successful Rose Culture’ postpaid. 





















ROSES K( 
A Wealth of Bloom This Year. 
This collection includes the wonder- 
ful Climbing American Beauty, 
fragrant, continuous bloomer; Golden 
Ophelia, golden yellow; Etoile de 


France, are, crimson-velvet; Colum- 
bia, rose pink; Mme. Butterfly, blended 


On Own roots, se’ 
Qualities, postage paid for 50c. Send rs 
OHIO ROSE GARDENS, Dept. 206 Springfield, Ohie 

6 the fitle of a au- 
tiful book on the cul- 
bape ot roses and 
other plants; give® 
of Ne 14 Castle wi tpt experience of 
élifetime 
It’s free. quisi illust:ated : 
natural a ers y~? tells how . 
to grow these famous plants. Write 
for sop today. 
HELLER BROTHERS Co. 
Box 364 New Castle, Ind. 
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Oak floors may be 
laid one room at 
a time if desired. 
No woodwork is 
disturbed except 
the moulding at 
the baseboard, 





Modernize Your Home 


with %-inch Oak Flooring 


laid right over the old soft- 
wood floors, at little expense 


Your new floors will then be as beautiful and perma- 
nent as if oak had been Jaid originally, The cost 
will not exceed that of a new carpet. Oak floors save 
housework; they are sanitary. 


Your choice of color finishes 
Modern finishes which harmon- 
ize with room decoration are 
illustrated in our new booklets. 
Mail coupon for free copies. 


| Oak FLoorinG BurRFAU 
866 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me “The Story of 
Oak Floors,”’ and ‘‘How and 
Where to Use Oak Floors.” 

















| Address.. 


| CN ceciaciiniiittainhcciiiiiaaianiicitaiia 








HOT WATER HEATER 


SUPPLIES hot waterfor kitchen, 
laundry and bathroom. Attaches 
to regular boiler without disturb- 
ing stove connections. 

BURNS “‘coal oil’’ and is both smoke- 


les: and odorless. Economical to instal] 
and operate. 


APPROVED by Good Housekeeping. 
Many thousands in use inevery section 
of the country. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11 on 
Hot Water Heating in the Home. 
Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Holyoke, ean 


























SELECT A REAL HOME 


- from our 


*% PLAN BOOKS 


as 
. CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOWS, 
bast , 12 Designs $1.00 


er NIAL HOMES, 









EDWARD L. MERRITT, ARCHITECT 

703 Empire Bidg. - - Seattle, Wash. 
6 Beautiful ayCarastr 25¢ coin. 
THE LITTLE CRAFT SHOP, Wayland, Mich. 
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Ready-to-Use Conveniences 


VERNA COOK SALOMONSK Y 


HERE are on the market today num- 

erous small devices to be incorporated 
in the house proper, invented with a 
view toward reducing labor and eliminat- 
ing unsanitary conditions in the home. 
It is surprising how soon after their ad- 
vent the more efficient of these conven- 
iences and accessories become integral 
parts of house planning and construction. 
It was not 
many years 
ago, for in- 
stance, that 


now occupy- 
ing such an 
indisput- : 
ably impor- A metal package receiver 
tant placein which is proof against 
the arrange- petty thieves 
ment of our 
living quarters, was practically unknown 
in America. In fact, upon the installa- 
tion of one of these then novel devices, 
in 1842, I am informed that it was de- 
nounced as a dangerous thing to health 
and that in Boston a law was passed which 
forbade bathing without a physician’s 
orders. And so it is that many of the 
innovations of today become in a few 
years customary installations. 
Accessories built into the tilework in 
lavatories and bathrooms and above 
kitchen sinks are particularly popular 














Brackets support legless radiators, 
making floor cleaning easy 


because of their cleanly and durable 
qualities. Towel bars, soap, brush and 
tumbler holders, seats, and various other 
essentials are included in the list of china 
devices which may be cemented into the 
tiled walls. Metal medicine cabinets and 
china electric radiators for recessing 
in the wall are also purchasable at reason- 
able prices. 

The unsightliness of the garbage can 
and the nuisance it frequently becomes 
by being placed in an isolated and tempt- 
ing position for dogs and mischievous 
children to overturn is done away with 
when an underground receiver is buried 
in the ground close to the rear entrance 
door or imbedded in a cement platform. 
This receiver consists of an outer shell of 
metal which receives the garbage can, the 


latter being easily lifted in and out. The 
lid is operated by a treadle. The price 
for receiver and can is moderate, vary- 
ing according to diameter and capacity. 

Another patented garbage receiver is 
built into an exterior wall 
a few inches above the 
floor line. It consists of a 
metal box provided with 
both inside and outside 
doors between which the 
can is contained, the out- 
side door making possible 
the removal of the garbage 
from outside the house. 

A need for an enclosed 
compartment for the re- 
ceiving of packages from 
the outside of the house is 
particularly feltin theserv- 
antless house, where there 
is frequently no one to 
answer the deliveryman’s 
ring. For this purpose comes a metal 
—- receiver about fourteen inches 

igh and sixteen inches wide, with thick- 
ness adjustable to that of the wall. On 
the outside door is a gravity catch which 
can only be unlocked from the inside. 
Likewise the inside door can only be 
opened from the inside, thus insuring 
safety to delivered goods and the house 
itself. 

For the clothes closet which needs 
rearrangement there is manufactured a 
device which is a saver of space and by 
which greater efficiency is obtained from 






























The garment carrier at right is a 
great saver of space. Note the shoe 
racks, too 


the same area. It is a garment carrier on 
which the clothes hangers are suspended, 
and operates on a track which is installed 
in the closet in such a position that, with 
a slight pull, the carrier is brought for- 
ward with its hangers out of the closet and 
into the room. Instead of our usual meth- 
od of hanging clothes on poles placed 
parallel with the front wall of the closet 
we have the pole or carrier in a perpen- 
dicular position to the closet door. And 
so our deep and narrow closets can be- 
come efficient ones, where easy inspection 
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of the clothes may be made, the latter 
occupying, when the carrier is pushed 
back into place, a minimum of space with 
a resulting minimum of wear on the 
clothes. This appliance is easily in- 
stalled, being attached to rear wall and 
door casing, or to the closet shelf. 

And another innovation for tidying 
up the clothes closet and lessening the 
labor of its cleaning! There are metal 
shoe racks for attachment to the inner 
side of the door, so that when the door 
is opened one’s entire array of footgear 
is within easy reach and inspection. The 
ordinary door will accommodate at least 
two racks. Modestly priced and quickly 
attached, these shoe racks save the looks 
and life of the shoe. 

For the radiator come hangers to be 
built into the wall, which support legless 
radiators at a sufficient height from the 
floor to permit of cleaning without the 
customary breaking of backs. The 
omission of the legs is in itself labor- 
saving, as they are troublesome to keep 
clean. The accompanying illustration 
gives an idea of the ease with which the 
floor underneath may be cleaned. 


Folks Not Afraid of An Idea . ; 
Continent tom ps But Arcola gives them Radiator warmth 








Northwest, and thousands of choice seed- Reg.U.S. Pat.Of. 
lings are coming on. USED to have three stoves, and froze,” 
Recognizing the need of hardy and | says P. J. Stembach,of Jamestown, N.D., 
good flavored grapes, the wild grapes of, | “but with ARCOLA and American Radiators 
the Dakotas have been crossed with | ARCOLA and American Radiators in this we burn no morecoal than one stovedid, and 
hoi So _ > > odel h design No. 639,H Own- ” 
choice eastern grapes. The results are po ohm» sald cuanincndin aoe ARCOLA keeps every room evenly warmed. 
surprising, and the hybrids attracted comfortable with hot-water warmth, ARCOLA is a combination boiler and radi- 
general attention at the 1922 South ator. It warms the room in which it stands, 


and sends a steady flow of hot water to a 
radiator in each room. 


The price is low and payments may be 
made in easy installments, according to the 
new plan which your heating contractor 
will explain. 


Dakota state fair. 

His travels overseas gave Professor 
Hansen a taste for the giant gooseberries 
of England and other parts of western 
Europe. He has now a lot of choice new 
varieties produced by crossing these 
gooseberries with South Dakota goose- Send us your name and the number of 
berries. a cert rooms in your house; an illustrated book 

The wild pears of eastern Siberia have — will be mailed to you at once. 
been _— - . ey = roof 
against the fatal fireblight. Professor . : 
Hansen has originated a number of fine For sale by the Heating and Plumbing Trade everywhere 
pears, combining hardiness and resist- 
ine is blige, withthe le cas | AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
and choice quality of the best pears of 
— and Europe. a k . Dept. 25, 1807 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Sales Offices in all principal cities 

n the college greenhouses, work wit 
chrysanthemums and gladiolus ‘3 in DEAL BOILERS AND AMERICAN RADIATORS FOR EVERY HEATING NEED 
progress. Each year a chrysanthemum 
show is held where as many as 10,000 of 
these plants are sometimes on display. 

In the fall of 1923 the gladiolus show 
at the state fair attracted much atten- 
tion where more than five hundred vari- 
eties and 6,000 spikes were on exhibition 
as “The Fairyland of Flowers.” 

Professor Hansen is continually on the 
lookout for hardy varieties of fruits and 
for various plants which can fill a needed 
place in the horticulture of the prairie 
Northwest. Within the past ten years, 
he has made five trips to Canada to 
gather plant material. Years of ex- 
perience have given him a keen insight 
in the selection of desirable types. The 
South Dakota state legislature has shown 
its interest in the work and the recogni- 


tion of its value by making on appro ri- We specialize in Best Exhibition and cut flower var- 4628 Roosevelt Road 


ation of ten thousand dollars at its last ieties. Also GLADIOLUS and CANNAS. Priced right. 
session to be used for experiments in ont E = x RI M 
different sections of the state. These ALTHA HALL GARDENS Box 22, Reslys, Va. G FA 


F On the Soo Line in North Dokota or Northern Minne- 
appropriations will insure some much Old Fashioned Quilts sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
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GOULDS 
PUMPS 


AND WATER 
SYSTEMS 


Bring real comfort into your 
home. Always enough water for 
every purpose at the turn of a 
tap. Freedom from back breaking 
drudgery in the home. Economy 
and efficiency demand it for farm 
buildings. Running water’s com- 
forts and conveniences may be 
yours with a Goulds Water 
System at a low cost that will 
surprise you. 








Send for ourfree 
BookletG,which 
describes our 
complete line of 
electric and en- 
gine driven 
pumpsand water 
systems. There is 
a Goulds Water 
System for every 
purse and for 
every purpose. 


pwn 
GOULDS 
AUTOWATER 
Syste 











The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

















’ What are your 
g Sewage Disposal 4 
Problems 


Let our specialists suggest 
just the ideal sanitary service 
suited for your sufburban 
home, camp or schoo]. 


Protect health and increase 
property values with these 
quality equipments. 


CANFOU Self-drain Toilets 
=—<- without water or sewers, 


improved design, nothing else like it. 


SANFQUIP Septic Tanks 
we, =< for water toilets without 


sewers. Follows U.S. Public Health Service 
design. Thousands in use. No failures. 
Fully guaranteed. Easily installed. 


Before You Order 
Any System 


% write for San Equip folders and free 
plan sheets. Give us the brief details 
of yourproblemsand we will 
do the rest. No obligation 
on your part. 


BS Chemical Toilet Corp. , 








803-813 F.:e St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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‘alle Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 

atc Ss animals in large numbers with 
our new folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAP 
catches them like a fly trap catches flies. Write for our 
FREE TRAP OFFER, Bargain Catalog of Fishing Supplies 
& Formula on best Bait known for catching all kinds of fish. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO. Dep. 129St. Louis, Mo. 
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Compare the hills on the left with those on the right. Both were planted at the same time 


Potatoes In the Home Garden 


SHERIDAN R. JONES 


\ TE believe that most garden failures 

are directly attributable to the em- 
ployment of commercial growing meth- 
ods, and especially is this true in the 
case of the Irish potato. “It is cheaper 
to buy potatoes than to raise them.” 
How often do we hear this remark. 
“My potatoes grow nicely for a time 
but the dry weather always gets them 
and they are too small to use.” Or, 
“Potatoes take up too much room in the 
garden; I never plant them.” These 
and a host of others are advanced as ex- 
cuses for the absence of the potato from 
the back-lot garden. We have said that 
they are excuses—we do not believe that 
they are reasons. And we have the 
courage of our convictions for, in addi- 
tion to the tomato, home-garden pota- 
toes are, with us, a hobby. We present, 
herewith, a successful method—and if it 
be cultural treason, let the commercial 
grower make the most of it! 

We are not concerned with the gar- 
dener who has an abundance of space at 
his command, but with the grower who 
is making the most of an opportunity 
afforded by that portion of his holding 
not occupied by dwelling and by lawn— 
the home garden. Such a spot has cer- 
tain peculiarities that are not found in 
the average field. Soil conditions, as far 
as fertility and reclaiming are concerned, 
have been treated within the pages of 
this magazine and we shall not discuss 
them here. We shall take the city gar- 
den as it is and suggest a method. 

The summer drought period is, per- 


In the trays we pack, bloom end up, as many 
medium-sized potatoes as we desire hills 


haps, the greatest hazard as far as po- 
tato culture is concerned, and to mature 
a crop before hot weather has been our 
effort. In this we have been success- 
ful; which seems a sufficient reason for 


- & presentation of the method. 


At the bottom of the page the reader 
will observe a sketch of one of several 
shallow trays used in the preparation of 
the potatoes for planting. These are to 
be placed upon a shelf before a base- 
ment window and in a room that is 
warm enough to insure growth. In the 
trays we pack, bloom end up, as many 
medium-sized potatoes as we desire hills. 
The bloom ends (where the most “eyes” 
are found), should project slightly above 
the side walls so that each potato may 
receive an abundance of light. The 
making and the filling of these trays 
will consume a pleasant mid-winter after- 
noon or evening, for it is in very early 
spring that we start them on their jour- 
ney toward the mature crop. 

What? Plant a whole potato in a hill? 
Most certainly! We have always had 
a feeling that Mother Nature knew what 
she was doing when she made a tuber. 
That abundant supply of starch was 
placed there for a purpose—to nourish 
the youthful plant until it might suc- 
cessfully draw foods from favoring soils. 

At the proper time for planting, these 
warm-room, sunny-window tubers will 
have developed two or three thick 
sprouts that will be a rich potato green 
in color. The stalks will be most eager 
to throw out rootlets when given op- 


The bottom of the hole should be mellowed 
and the topmost sprout barely reach the light 
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portunity. It is possible to fill the trays 
with sand and to keep this moist during 
the last few weeks. Under such culture 
the routs will start and need but to be- 
come adjusted to transplanting. But 
we have found that such forcing does 
not win sufficient time to warrant the 
added effort. Our own method is but 
to pack the trays with potatoes and to 
let them develop strong and sturdy 
sprouts. 

At planting time the garden will be 
prepared in the customary manner. The 
home gardener will dig a series of holes, 
(see accompanying sketch), of sufficient 
depth to permit the topmost sprout to 
barely reach the light. The bottom of 
the hole should be mellowed as when 
setting out any plant—for these potatoes 
are transplanted. Care should be exer- 
cised that the sprouts are not broken 
during the transplanting process and, 
should the soil be dry, a pot of water 
may be added and the remaining soil 
drawn in to avoid evaporation. 

The hills should be plotted but eight- 
een inches each way. No, not three 
feet nor two feet by three. Eighteen 
inches each way is enough. Remember 
what was said about the commercial 
grower? He spaces his plantings to be 
eared for by horse-drawn machinery, 
vet how many folk still cling to the be- 
lief that his spacing is correct in every 














The sprout is just a tiny potato plant 


detail. The commercial grower wastes 
space to save labor. The home gardener 
saves space—and labor, too. 

Almost before the city-lot farmer has 
found an opportunity to sow the early 
crop of peas these potatoes will be up 
and growing fast. Note the cut of a 
small portion of a patch in the writer’s 
garden. The Tom Thumb peas are just 
getting a nice start across the fore- 
ground. In the center of the picture will 
be seen a few hills of a block of these 
transplanted potatoes—this block ex- 
tends toward the left. On the right is 
the beginning of a block of the same 
variety, planted at the same time but in 
the customary manner—cut to two eyes 
and covered, two pieces to the hill. It 
will be noted that a few hills are still 
missing and that the others are uneven, 
some having just broken thru the soil, 
while the transplanted potatoes have 
made a remarkable growth and every 
hill is uniform in size. This patch was 
planted to illustrate the article which 
it accompanies and we may mention, in 
passing, that there were new potatoes 
from the hills on the left before the Tom 
Thumbs were ready. 
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ANADA’S advantages as a wheat- 

growing country are set out in a 
report to the President of the United 
States made in 1923 by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the late Mr. Henry 
C. Wallace. Taking the figures in 
the report and working them out on 
the per bushel basis, the total 
advantages for the Canadian 
wheat grower come to approxi- 
mately 48 cents per bushel in 
increased profit. These advantages 
are as follows:— 


First Cheaper Land 


The report (page 26) averages 
the value of farm lands for Can- 
ada as a whole in 1922 at $40 per 
acre, and in the prairie provinces 
at from $24 to $32. These prices 
are for improved farms; prairie 
lands in Western Canada close to 
railways can be bought at $15 to 
$20 an acre. But take $24 an acre 
as the basis for Canada’s wheat 
lands. In eleven of the Western 
Wheat States, land values range 
from $46 to $110. Take $46 for 
sake of more than fair comparison. 
The interest charge at 7% would 
be $1.68 per acre in Canada as 
against $3.22 in the Western States. 
When divided out on the basis of 
produced bushels per acre, the in- 
terest charge is 25.8 cents per 
bushel against 10.8 cents, which 
figures out to an advantage of 15 
cents a bushel for Canada, on the 
basis of cheaper land. 


Second Extra Yield 

Again (page 26) the report gives 
the average yield of wheat on the 
Canadian prairies during 1913-22 
at 15 to 16 bushels per acre, and in 
the American North West at 10.6 
to 14.3. This increased yield, due 
to richer land, reduces the cost 
per bushel from approximately 98 
cents in the U.S.A. to 79 cents in 
Canada (the estimate for 1923), 
a clear saving of 19 cents a bushel. 


Third Lower Freight Rates 


On page 21 of the report is print- 
ed a table showing comparative 
freight rates between points of like 
distance in Western United States 
and Western Canada. For example, 
the rate for carrying a bushel of 
wheat from Teton, Montana, to 
Duluth, a distance of 1,004 miles, 
is 25.2 cents per bushel, while from 
Conquest, Saskatchewan, in the 
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Cheaper Land 15c. 
Extra Yield - 19c 
Lower Freight 10c 
Better Price - 4c. 
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centre of the Canadian prairies, to 
Port Arthur, at the head of the 
Great Lakes, - distance of 1,002 
miles, it comes to 15 cents per 
bushel, a difference in rates of 10.2 
cents in favor of Canada. 


Fourth Better Price 

On page 27 of the report to 
President Coolidge the superior 
quality of the hard Canadian wheat 
is attested by the fact that Ameri- 
can millers import it for mixing 
purposes and pay the duty, while 
it sells at a premium in Liverpool. 
Prices for wheat in Canada during 
the farmers’ marketing season, 
1924, were steadily higher than in 
the United States. For example, 
on December 4th, 1924, according 
to the daily press despatches, the 
price of eNumber One Canadian 
Northern in store at Port Arthur 
or Fort William was $1.58%, ; Am- 
erican Number One Hard Spring 
stood at $1.544%4 at Chicago; a dif- 
ference favoring Canada by 4 cents 
abushel. (Sometimes this differ- 
ence is considerably more.) 


Costs Less, Sells for More 


On these four items alone, as 
quoted above, the extra profit to 
the Canadian farmer comes to 48 
cents a bushel. These are the con- 
ditions which have made Canada 
the greatest exporter of wheat in 


the world. 


Wheat is notthe only cropin Canada. At 
the recent International Show at Chicago, 
Canada took prizes for her corn, oats, 
barley, timothy, clover, peas, flax, rye 
and alfalfa, as well as the champuoriship 
and sweepstakes in wheat. She also took 
championships and first prizes for horses 
and cattle, and carried off more than three- 
quarters of the prizesforsheep. Canada’s 
dairy products have increased by §164.000- 
0 since 1900. Canada’s apples are world 

amous. 


Write your name and address on the 
coupon below and we will send you a free 
illustrated book on Canada, giving you de- 
tails about stock-raising, grain growing 
and fruit farming. Canada wants more 

ood farmers and will be glad to give you 
information and official advice. ~ Write 
today. 


(ome to(anada 






Department of Immigration and Colonization 

















Room 198 Ottawa, Canada 
Please send me Book I have checked below: 
Eastern Canada ( ) Western Canada ( ) 
SS ee ee 
Address R.F.D. 
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(Write name and address plainly) 
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it means 
less work 


Better Homes and Gardens 


When Enough is Too Much 


Continued from page 22 


collapsed. As I tried to comfort her, I 
glimpsed Mr. Wilcox parading down the 
street with stiffened neck and rebellious 
shoulders, with never a glance back at 
the drooping figure at his door. 

Marie trembled from the shock. I saw 
her visioning the days ahead—the strains, 
the endangered friendships. Then in her 
wan countenance determination dawned. 
My dear wife had a plan. Trembling 
between fear and hope I awaited its 
pronouncement. It came, shattering 
the saving habit of a lifetime: 

“Let—them—lie—and—rot!”’ 

Coming from her, it shocked, yet 
showed her heroic rising to a need. 

“Let them rot!’ I whooped deliriously, 
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Tells 


secret of 
$-room 
comfort 
at 5-room price! 


You, too, can have 8-room comfort and con- 
venience for the 5-room price, when building 
or remodeling your home. John Anderson 
didit, and saved $2985 on his new home. 
In other words, he got the house he wanted, 
and was nearly $3000 to the good! 


as light pew in our - Our new book, “Rooms , Without Walle” tells the secret 
It passed unanimously —shows by photographs, floor plans and explicit di- 

> _ rections how you can save $1000 t 500 th 
No, not unanimously. The squash | new home pil planning. . nae 


failed to agree. They lay, but did not | The book has complete chapters on rémodeling—tells 
how Hugh Doehring more than tripled his renta! from 








Sani-FtusH has made cleaning 
the toilet bowl easier than any 
other household task. Simply 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl 
—follow directions on the can— 
and flush, Then watch how 
quickly and thoroughly it does 
its wonderful work. The bowl is 
white and shining. 

Sani-Flush removes every mark, 
stain and incrustation. It cleans 
the hidden, unhealthful trap. It 
destroys all foul odors. It oon 
the entire toilet clean and sanitary. 

Sani-Flush will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. Always keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery; 


drug or hardware store, or 
send 25¢ for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 


Rogue 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 

















Why pay extra money for 
a water supply system too 
large for your needs or suf- 
fer water shortage from a 
system too small? 


KEWANEE *EWANEE 


Water Supply Systems 


are engineered to fit your “Bung alow 
exact needs Model’’ 


The Kewanee line of over 200 
diferent “Super-Butit” models Now $140 
of private systems for water 
— electric ae sew: Wri te for 
century of private utilities ex- descriptive 
perience since we originated circular 
pressure water supply for resi- 
dences together enable us to 
figure and fit your ezact needs. 

KEWANEE will save you 
dollars and trouble. Put your 
problem up to KEWANEE. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
456 S. Franklin Street, KEWANEE,ILL. 
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rot. The weather remained cool and dry. | gn “uncomfortable, slly-arranged 40-room house. by 


They grew and grew, swelling in indigna- 
tion and resentment. New ones set also. 


HEN Marie yielded. I must store 

the cropin the shed. Possibly some- 
one might welcome them. Of course that 
was a pretense. The best we could do 
was to send afew more tothe Wain- 
wrights and to give one to Mrs. Eleanor 
Northrop, a city friend, when she motor- 
ed out one vivid fall day. But the pile 
grew—and kept. Until then we had 
not known how splendidly summer 
squash would keep. 

“They'll last well into winter,” mur- 
mured Marie, one morning. Then she 
quailed before my reproachful glare. 

Finally, frost struck heavily, three 
nights running. We mourned over the 
wreckage of our late garden crops. Only 
the blackening of our Patty Pans eased 
our passing sorrow. Those vines I cleared 
away with rejoicing, pitchforking them on 
a trash pile. 

But the pile of noble squash remained, 
reducing imperceptibly at intervals when 
Marie’s conscience forced her to use one. 

Our hope was at low ebb when Mrs. 
Northrop again descended upon us, 
beaming cordially. 

“That wonderful, wonderful squash!” 
she cried, clasping Marie to her bosom. 
“It saved my life.” 

Eleanor Northrop is an old, old friend, 
yet we accepted that statement with 
grains of salt, and not without suspicion 
of the genuineness of that appearance of 
cordiality. 

“You see,’”’ she explained, finally, “I 
have been far from well this fall. And my 
doctor ordered me to eat squash, real 
summer squash. But you know the season 
was late, and those in the market were 
hard and tasteless. Yours was perfectly 
delicious. I ate every spoonful. Do you 
know, I believe I got better from that day. 
If it still were the growing season, I 
should be down on my hands and knees 
begging for more.” 

Marie trembled. She flashed me the 
swiftest glance of pure bliss. 

“Come!” she managed, in an unsteady 
voice. 

She led Eleanor Northrop to the shed. 
Our friend stared in rapture. 

“Glorious lifesavers!’ she gasped. 
“Marie, may I have two?” 

How wonderful are women! Marie 
answered steadily, even casually: 

“Surely, we can spare you several. 
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making it into apartments, each big enough for four 
people to live comfortably, with just as much room, ust 
as muchclosetspace,as the ordinary 6-room apartment. 


“Rooms Without Walls” is a book worth reading. 


It’s entirely FREE---ask for it today 
Find out how Anderson and Doehring saved so much 


money—of how Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Doehring 
cut their housework in half. Write today — your 
book's ready 
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Has Full Life in It When Delivered 
4 PAY THE FREIGHT 

You will be greatly pleased after you use 

it. INSTRUCTIONS for painting with each 

erder. Write today for my FREE PAINT 

BOOK and Color Cards. Tells why paint 

should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1903. 




















Easy! Quick! Safe! Cheap! 
“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING OUTFIT 
Bores wells by hand, 8to 16in.diam. 
up to 100 fcet decp. (See picture.) 
Satisfied users in 48 States. U $ 
and British Gov’ts used thousands. 
MAKE BIG MONEY 
boring wells, post holes, ete., for 
others. Fully guaranteed! Quick 
delivery! 
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We’ve had them all summer, you know. 
Fred will put a number in your car for you 
and your friends. They are excellent 
keepers, you will find.” 

I made several trips to the automobile. 
On returning for the last ivory monsters, 
Marie waylaid me: 

“Don’t make enough too much, dear,”’ 
she murmured. “Let be. We may find 
use for those last ones.” 

Mrs. Northrop rolled away at length, 
looking as if she visioned many feasts of 
health, and I breathed in relief. The 
squash were gone, all save—I remembered 
it regretfully—four. 

I went indoors, while Marie went to the 
hedge to greet Mrs. Morrow, who was 
passing. But shortly my wife followed 
me, singing, singing like a lark. She 
danced up to me with sparkling eyes, but 
with a gloating expression that raised 
cautionary signals in my mind. 

“T told you so,” she sang. 

“You told me what?’ 1 demanded. 

“That when vegetables produce a good 
crop it is intended that someone should 
enjoy them. Why, Mrs. Morrow just 
remarked what pleasure our garden had 
given the community this summer. And 
she even mentioned squash. And see what 
joy and health they are bringing Eleanor.” 

“Then why not have given her all?” I 
demanded. 

Marie’s laugh rippled merrily. “Be- 
cause, Foolish, you'll need those that are 
left for seed. There is one of each shape.” 

“Never again!” I cried. 

“But, dear, they are so delicious and 
healthful,” defended Marie. ‘Of course 
we must have a few. Three hills will be 
enough.” 

I selected my seed squash. 


The Double Row System for 
Vegetable Culture 
Continued from page 11 


thru each furrow long enough to saturate 
all the soil from which the drills on both 
sides draw their food and moisture. 

Cultivation should also be — in 
the furrows principally, tho the space 
between rows on the ridge must also be 
stirred up once in a while. The furrow 
cultivation is easily accomplished with the 
wheel hoe, but for the spaces between 
rows on top of the ridges, the hand hoe 
and the better control that goes with it is 
most efficient. 

The writer urges a trial of the double 
row system in backyard gardens of the 
West and it might also be used to advan- 
tage in some positions in eastern gardens, 
for in California this method of planting 
hag been a very important factor in the 

roduction of early produce. But it must 
be remembered that the first essential 
in getting the best results from this 
method lies in supplying the soil with an 
adequate moisture supply before plant- 
ing. During the winter months, and in 
the early spring, the Celestial Water 
Plant takes care of this, yet if there is any 
doubt as to the condition of the plot to 
be planted, it should be flooded carefully 
before it is worked up for double rows, 
and then irrigated again after the rows 
have been completed. 

Vegetables grown on the double row 
include head lettuce, spinach, beets, car- 
rots, radishes, parsnips, salsify, onions 
and garlic. The spacing of each will be 
determined by the character of the top 
growth, well known to almost everyone, 
and also by the condition of the soil. 
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Six-Room House No. 636 


One of the 154 small Face Brick houses for which complete 
lans are available at nominal cost. Home-builders 
more than 3000 sets of these plans in four years 


W hy It Pays to Use Face Brick 


| NOT so much what it costs to 


building 
have pur 


uild a house as what it costs to 
keep it up that determines its real 
value as ahome-building investment. 
A Face Brick house costs from 6% 
to 10% more than one of less durable 
materials. But in a few years, savings 
in depreciation, repairs and upkeep, 
in insurance rates, and fuel costs, 
more than offset this difference. 
Thus it is that, in the longrun, you 
get the beauty, permanence and fire 
safety of the Face Brick house at an 
actual dollars and cents saving. 
“The Story of Brick,” free for the 
asking, gives you the facts. Read it 
and you will know why so many Face 
Brick houses are being built in all 
parts of the country. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four 
booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 
to 8 room houses, in all 104, each re- 
versible with a different exterior de- 
sign. These designs are unusual and 
distinctive, combined with conven- 


Designed for the Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 


Sew ee ee eee ee wet a ee 


essed acad 


ient interiors and economical con- 
struction. The entire set for one dol- 
lar. Any one of the booklets, 25 cents. 


We have the complete working 
drawings, specifications, and masonry 
quantity estimates at nominal prices. 


“The Home of Beauty” shows 
fifty two-story houses selected from 
350 designs submitted by architects 
in a nation-wide competition. Sent 
for50 cents. Complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, and quantity esti- 
mates at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attrac- 
tive fireplace book, with many designs, 
gives full disections for fireplace con- 
struction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Perhaps you have a good old house 
to repaint or restucco. Better give it 
a permanent overcoat of beautiful 
Face Brick. It will last. Send for free 
booklet, “A New House for the 
Old.” It will tell you all about it. 

Address, American Face Brick As- 
sociation, 1746 Peoples Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 











We manufacture a read 

FENC made “Codgr Finke, and Gat 
ence— 

woven—Painted Green—Red—or Plain—made in 

3 or 4 tt. heights. For chickens, farms, yards and lawns. 








Sanitary Sewage Disposal 
Costs Little For Your Country Home 


Replace disease-breeding 1 with inexpensive Kaus- 
tine Super-Septic Tank. Family installed in old or new 
ae. see practically no attention; lasts a lifetime. 
Meets tation of Health Experts. 


Cannot Get Out of Order 
in , churches, 







and low prices 
;.superior exclusive om 


ons for 
Cinted: Ask for booklet No ai 
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With every Queen 
Incubator we sup- 
ply a remarkable 


pyrighted Queen 
Chick-Chart by the 
use of which you can 
practically take the 
guesswork out 

Thesystem is wholly automa- 
tic and accurate in its performance 
—you simply follow simple instructions 
and secure remarkable results. By the use 
of this chart, we can guarantee In- 

cubators to hatch 


Full Hatches of 
Strong, Healthy Chicks 


Stop wasting eges and time on cheapincu- 
bators. Get a Queen and secure big 
of chicks that live and grow. 
The new Air-Cell Control of the @ Goren 
Incubator and Chart is a wonderfu 
provement. It cuts out the epeculation. 
| Write for a copy of the Queen Book today. 
QUEEN INCUBATOR CO. (%& 
1136 N. 14th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 











E96 Incubator $4J25 
140 Tale) re 13 





RIUB Im bate 


» ca Freight Paid east of Rockies. Hot 
w water copper tanks, 
double walis, dead air space, 


Eorata i double giass doors, all set up 
com ready touse. With 


plete, y 
1 eee in Incubator fee 75, 
with Brooder 06. Send for FREE 
Catalog TODAY or order direct. 2 


__ Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 72 , Racine, Wis. 



















FOR SUCCESS 


Profit Makers—Early Layers 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Or- 
pingtons, Minorcas. Lowest prices. Catalog free. 

Address nearest office 
D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES 
Peoria, Ill., Des Moines, Ia., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


$5.73 Pratt cachia | yeemadely WY L. 
Mowen. World Famous White Leghorn 
265-331 egg record stock. Greatest winter 
cHicKs known. , Paieest — BABY 
ae stock, cuppiies. © ipped safely. 
eed with chick order. Big Dis. PAY 
count inet ordered now. Valuable catalog BIGGEST 
free. Member Internat'] Baby Chick Assn. PROFITS 


Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Bez 17, Center Hall, Pa. 


You Will Save Money 


a ng Standard Lo-Glo Incubators and Brooders. 
The only Electric System using light for incubation and 
brooding. Electric light is extremely peneficial to the 
growth of the Embryo and hatches and broods stronger 
and healthier chicks. Twelve years of successful use 
prove the value of this System. 

Write for free Catalog. Let us submit facts. 


The Standard Electric Incubator Ce., Inc. 
76 E. Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 














The product of 12 yeorocaretal | 


trapnesting. Ourchicks w 

cess, Postpaid, 100 

$0, Gas 100 100, 48: $00,470. Leg 

bod. $60. ete. 12 other breeds. Bank 
yt 








SHOEMAKER S CHICKS - 2» 


~_ &tow fast < 
c. C; SHOEMAKER. Box 37, FREEPOR » ULL. 
GREIDER’S FINE CAT. 
of fine bred poultry and incubators and brooders 
for 1925; choicest breeds illustrated and de- 
scribed ; how to make hens lay, grow chicks—all 
facts. Low price on Lea | ork ae be cae we 


gs. 32 years in business. 
B-H.GREI — pee Hi Rheeme, Pa. 


EVERLAY LEGHORNS 


! Wonderful winter 
pea! a ieee — 


me. f greatest winners New von. oO 

Beamer tats noe Ch 
WYFARM 86OX 21 Portiand, ind. ny) | 

6S-BREEDS Fe. ee 
8, geese, turkeys, fow! 

- eggs, baby chicks. Prices AL say America’s finest poultry. 

Large Illustrated catalog,5c. A. 4. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 
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How to 
Incu- 
FRANK E. 








SHAD W9 


HIS article has to do with setting up 

and operating your incubator. Every 
standard incubator leaves the factory in 
good working order. Once in a while a 
machine is damaged in transit. Very 
rarely a machine is really of faulty work- 
manship and should never have been 
sent out. 

But by far tne commonest trouble 
comes from the failure of the buyer to 
follow instructions 
which accompany the 
machine. Often the 
responsibility of set- 
ting up the incubator 
is left with the house- 
wife and if the in- 
structions are intend- 
ed for a mechanic and 
some of the terms not 
made clear, the good 
woman becomes con- 
fused at the mass of 
intricate rules laid 
down. 

The best way is to 
read the instruction 
book just as soon as it has been taken 
from the packing case and before a single 
screw has been put in. Then read it 
again. If all rules and directions are not 
clear, read it a third time. Then you 
should be able to assemble the machine 
exactly as you should. 

Now that you have read the instruc- 
tion book and all points are clear, attach 
three of the legs. Before fastening the 
fourth, level the machine. If a machine is 
not perfectly level (and hot water is used) 
the water circulation may be retarded 
or one portion of the interior will con- 
stantly remain at a higher temperature 
than another. Just as the air near the 
ceiling is warmer than air near the floor. 

The damper, connecting rod and wafer 
of the machine should be assembled ac- 
cording to instructions. Be sure that the 
wafer is in perfect working order. These 
delicate parts are adjusted at the factory 
under proper heat and very seldom need 
to be changed. 

Place the wafer in the holder, leaving 
about one-half inch clearance. Warm up 
the machine gradually and when the ther- 
mometer registers 100 degrees in the egg 


an 
















Showing the stages of evapo- 
ration in hatching eggs 
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Run Your 
bator 





tray (which is equal to 100 degrees on top 
of the eggs), the movable lug should just 
touch the wafer lever enough to cause the 
damper to raise slightly above the lamp 
flame. When the temperature on the egg 
tray reaches 98 or 100 degrees the wafer 
should have expanded to touch or nearly 
touch the wafer lever. If this does not 
occur, test the wafer by dipping it in warm 
water for an instant. It should, if good, 
expand to about twice 
its original thickness. 
Fill the tank with 


5 warm rain water and 

, tip up the one side 

15 to allow any pocketed 

20 air to escape thru the 
opening. 


Perhaps no single 
item of equipment is 
more important than 
the thermometer. Im- 
agine the indignant 
consternation of the 
owner of a machine 
when only half a doz- 
en eggs out of 125 
hatch. Imagine, too, how natural it 
would be for him to blame the machine. 
Yet a thermometer two degrees inac- 
curate will cause more damage than an 
inferior machine. 

The best way to be sure your ther- 
mometer is accurate is to test it against a 
physicians’ or one of known accuracy. 
For a lot of responsibility rests on that 
tiny, fragile instrument. You should also 
test it for draw-back. After the mercury 
has registered 100 degrees let it cool in a 
horizontal position. If the mercury fails 
to drop back into the bulb, get an immedi- 
ate replacement. 

When you have everything running 
smoothly and the thermometer in the egg 
tray shows an even temperature of 100 
degrees for twenty-four hours or longer 
and with the damper raised about one- 
eighth of an inch, fill the tray with eggs. 

Place the tray on top of the machine 
and cover the bottom with paper. Gently 
move the eggs back and forth until they 
fit closely together. It will pay to even 
stand a few eggs on end along the side 
away from the ventilator, for after the 
infertiles are tested out there will be room 
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so the space should be packed with rolled 
newspapers and the eggs will not roll 
about. Remove the paper in one week 
in warm weather and after about two 
weeks in cold weather. In reckoning 
time, do not count the day you put the 
eggs in as the first day, but begin counting 
the second day. 

On the morning of the fourth day and 
each day thereafter up to the nineteenth 
day, roll and air the eggs. They should 
be left out until the shell feels cool to the 
cheek. 

An egg consists of about 80 percent 
of white and 20 percent of yolk. The 
yolk is absorbed by the chick. The 
process of incubation is evaporating the 
80 percent out by heat and replacing in 
the proper proportions with fresh oxygen 
and moisture to build up the chick in the 
shell. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
relative progress of this evaporation at 
different stages. 

While an incubator should not be 
operated in a room colder than 60 degrees 
it is often necessary to do so. Some 
rooms which are warm in the daytime are 
cold at night and extra care should be 
exercised to prevent damage to the eggs. 
Place several thicknesses of paper cathe 
bottom of the chick drawer or compart- 
ment and leave until the tenth day. 
Then replace with several thicknesses of 
porous cloth similar to blanket material. 
This is left until hatching time. 

It is necessary to keep the lamp clean. 
This prevents smoke and odor. If you 
attend to the lamp before turning the 
eggs, be sure to wash your hands with 
soap and water, for oil and odor are 
injurious to the eggs. 

The chicks should be removed from the 
machine about twenty-four hours after 
they hatch. This permits them to get 
thoroly dried out and obtain their 
natural strength before they are placed 
in the brooder. 





There’s Fun in a Garden Diary 
Continued from page 9 


this time.’’ Hemerocallis kwanso, a 
large double orange lily, June 28th to 
July 9th; Lilium speciosum ribrum, 
sometimes called show lily, August Ist to 
September 2nd; Lilium speciosum album, 
August 8th to September 2nd; Tiger Lily, 
July 25th to August 12th. 

Along with the early lilies come the 
hollyhocks. White hollyhocks planted 
in the fall bloomed first June 22nd and 
faded August 8th. Pinks came along on 
June osth and lasted till August 9th; 
Maroon and Newport Pink, July 5th to 
llth. The last three were planted in the 
spring, which possibly delayed blooming 
to a slight extent. 

Mrs. Whitaker’s planting plans are 
worked out on paper completely and 
according to her own ingenious plan. She 
works out a small section of each garden 
border at a time, using the blocked liners 
that come in the front of writing tablets. 
Each block represents a foot square of 
the border. From this she makes a larger 
plan that ineludes the full length of a 
border. When she wishes to make 
changes in any one of the borders from 
year to year, she refers to her old plans 
and the matter is easily taken care of. 
In, some cases annuals are used to sup- 
plant the bulbs when their blooming 
season is over but mostly perennials are 
used for this. Snapdragons are given 
ro6m in several of the borders, 
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You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, mill- 
agence eta ow 


Aladdin houses are all built 
of beautiful clear “A” Red- 
wood siding, clear flooring, 


clear interior woodwork and 2 
5 strong framing. Aladdin’s 
og 


catal 


gives 


ted in four colors 
facts. Send 


for it today. 
Story-and-Half —$ 825 


SAVE ry pos cy aoa eaten cnr game ber #0 PRICES 


18% Lumber jome. 
Waste an 


Thee is 
30% onthe all ma’ 





instru 
t 


manufacturer. 


Labor Cost. Price Includes 2) umber <utto St; highest grate 
doors, sass, pal paint, Sastene, nails, lath, rooting, — 3~ Tees 


es — Not Pe Port- 


cacave from $200 to $800 by building an Aladdin 
koma i an Aladdin near you wherever you —" Go are all Freight 
and see one. SAVE money, time and annoyance by o 
terials from one reliable 


Paid to your 
interior Railroad 


able. any styles to choose 


Ss 


te a rgarest mil! toe 


Money-Saving 


‘cane No. 430. 


THE ALADDIN Company if 
Bay City, Mich. Looted i 


Also 
Wilmin 





Mills and Offices: 
‘on, N. Carolina; 
Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 





CHICKS WITH PEP 


Ohio Accredited. Inspectors 
Poul. Dept, Ohic B Ohio Beate Gay Prise 
eee and other shows. h eg 
flocks. ‘ 100% live clive 
breeds. Catalog free. 


Bent OLGATE CHICK HATCHERY 
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y CHAMPION CHICKS 
rom oss omens, urebred, heavy-laying flock. 

, Leghorns, Wyandotts, etc. —Post- 

omy oor ‘ive elivery. $11. per a and up. 

=! Catalog and‘‘How to Raise Them.”’ Free. 


CARTER'S CHICKERY, Bex 47, Elderede, Ile 
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POULTRY JOURNAL: Devt. Dept. 101, Indianapolis, ind. 




















IF &* yOUR EGG BASKET IS AS LONE- 
Easa BLACKSMITH i in Detroit, 
"GET pL OF ME—200-256 
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BERRY'S POULTRY PARM,Bex 310, CLARINDA, 1OWA 





TO LIVE BABY CHICKS. Get full taform- 
ation before buying Chicks this year. Bank Ref .Est.1914 


Miller ee Box 37, Heyworth, Ill. 
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CHICKS, EGGS, STOCK, 


Light and dark "Bran W. Wyandot R. t 
Reds. Barred Roc W. Leghorns. "iene free, 
RIVERDALE POULTRY 


FARM, Dept. 9, Riverdale, N. J, 
Jersey Black Gi 


ays ort and meat in abundance, 
El-Retiro Farm, Richmond Highlands, Washington. 
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fla Plants 


in House eS onservatory 


thrive when fed with the modern fertilizer in 
the improved, convenient tablet form, called 
Stim-U-planT. 

Easily placed exactly where needed. This rich- 
est plant food produces surprisingly satisfac- 
tory results. Contains all necessary food re- 
quirements of growing plants. No mussy mix- 
ing. Clean and odorless. Quickly Secleus te 
water, if liquid fertilizer is required. 


Stim-U-PLANT 


Keeps perfectly until used. Simple directions 


on package. Satisfaction guarant Lay in 
aseason’s stock. 100 tablets 75 cts., delivered. 
Aseason’ssupply, (1,000 tablets) for ordinary 
Ge. $3.50—the cheapest way to buy them. 

f your seedsman or nurseryman cannot sup- 
ply, order from the manufacturers. 


EARP-THOMAS ULTURES CORPORATION 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





BETTER LAWNS 


AND GARDENS 


New, Enlarged and Revised Edition 


by Edward C. Vick 


aiegenee horticultural editor 

has produced an authoratative book- 
jet covering the whole range of gar- 

‘‘dening, simply and concisely. “The 
information on lawns and on alone 
is worth dollars”. , 

Flower and Vegetable Gardens, Trees, 
Shrubs, Planting and pfoper preparation of 
the soil for best resultsare fully covered. 

This helpful booklet will enable gardeners 
to have more beautiful lawns and flower gar- 
dens and more productive vegetable and 
fruit gardens. 

A handy reference, full of valuable prac- 
tical cpaawtene. Dollars can be paid for 
gardening books containing less real infor- 
mation. Bend a dime with your request for 
this valuable booklet. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC., 
157 V Water Street, 


New York City 















WE DESIGN & PLANT HOME GROUNDS, 
2 LARGE & SMALL, PARKS, PUBLIC SQUARES 
CEMETERIES, LAND SIODIVSIONS & 
SCHOOL GROUNDS WITHOUT CHARGE 
FOR SERVCE —~ 
A CATALOG IS AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL FOR THE ASKING 
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sone ss Garden Seeds 
Other prices equally low. 
Write for catalog of seeds, plants, supplies, etc. 

BETTER SEEDS New Y¥ A. 





All pkts. 3c each. 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


And Now We Have Our Fence 


Continued from page 13 


Many of my friends and neighbors 
were by this time wondering what I 
was going to do with that “corral.” It 
was a rough, crude thing then, without 
paint or the finishing touches which add 
so much to any design. “‘You’ll sure have 
a job painting that sponge,” suggested 
one, and I knew in my heart that he was 
right. “Well,” I thought, “no worth- 
while dream ever came true without a 
lot of hard work, and this one is certainly 
going to be worthwhile!” 

My house is stuccoed the first story 
and the second story is finished in cedar 
shingles stained brown. Two things were 
in mind in painting the fence: First, we 
must have a good color on the fence which 
would make it a good background for the 
shrubbery and perennial borders; second, 
we should, if possible, tie the fence to the 
house. In selecting a color for the fence, 
great care must be exercised. Our lot is 
only fifty feet wide; we could not use a 
color that would tend to restrict the size 
of the lot by making it appear even 
smaller. 

In California, many of these picket 
fences are stained a brown color, but 
brown is restrictive and actually makes 
the lot seem smaller when used on a fence. 
Moreover, it is not a good background for 
flowers and shrubs, so we discarded it. 
Green is a natural background, but it, 
too, is somewhat restrictive when used on 
a heavy fence. Besides, it would not 
blend well with the house. White and 
gray were still left, out of the possible 
colors we might use. 

We discarded white for two reasons; 
when freshly painted, it would make the 
fence more sharply define the boundary 
lines of our lot than ever. It is, therefore, 
glaringly restrictive when new, and easily 
soiled in our cities. It looks unkempt in a 
very short time. I didn’t want to have to 
repaint this fence too often, because part 
of the dream, you will remember, was a 
“weather-beaten look’’! 

We used stone gray for two reasons. 
One was that it matched the stucco on the 
house and helped us tie the fence to the 
house. The other was that gray is a 
natural background, being the nearest soil 
color we have. Then it will weather better 
and be more presentable when this effect 
is desired, longer than any other color. 
The caps on the posts, and the cross- 
pieces on the pergolas were painted a 
“bungalow brown” to match the shingles 
on the second story and thus more 
effectively tie the fence to the house. 

It sounds easy to say “‘we” painted the 
fence stone gray and brown! And it 
isn’t the “editorial we” either, for the 
good wife stood side by side with me 
many a weary hour as we soaked up the 
spongy wood with paint. Each night, 
each time we stopped to rest our swollen 
arms or tired backs, we thought of some 
new line we might add to Ellis Parker 
Butler’s “Personally Painted,” had we 
been the authors of it! All summer, every 
good day when it didn’t rain—holidays, 
mornings, evenings that we had a spare 
minute went into that fence. And we’ve 
still got a strip to finish up in this spring 
of 1925! 

Am I putting all this in just to dis- 
courage you from building a fence around 
your backyard? Certainly not! Had I 
been able to afford hiring a painter to do 
the job for me, I would have escaped the 
sore arm and tired back; I would have 
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HAVE THE EARLIEST 


VEGETABLES! 
Start your plants EARLY. 


Place them in Bands and 
by having large plants, 
gain several weeks on the 
season. If you cannot get 
them from your seedsman, 
a package of 250 will be 
sent moatnets | in the 
for: 

134 in. sq. $1.25 

2 in. sq. 1.50 

3 in. sq. 2.00 
ins Pots or Bands with 
they folding bottoms: 
been 2 in. eq. $1.75 
moved! 3 in. sq. 2.25 


Our little book “Plants in Paper Bands’ 25¢, 


THE HARRIS 
EVER READY 
FROST 
PROTECTOR 


Size 12 in. high, 10 in- 
acrose base. If you 
cannot get them from 
your seedsman, a 
package of 25 will be 
cont 5 pve in the 

for $1.50. Send 
ioe in stamps for 
sample. 


THE A. W. HARRIS MFG. CO. 
109 E. Pine St. Sleepy - Minn. 










Ten days hot, dry weather 
means that your lawn is rob- 
bed of its velvety greenand 
your flower and vegetable gar- 
dens ruined or else you must 

spend several hours each day f% 
at the dirty hy — 7 job of ¥ 
watering with a hose. 


her—how you can have 
gardens and lawns that are 
“the talk of the town’’—and 
do it with lees labor than you 
thought possible. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co., 
247 Water St., roy, Ohio 





EAUTIFULIlawns can be 
produced by using Scott’s 
Lawn Seed, a mixturethat has 
a national reputation for free- 
dom from weeds and vitality. 
‘i Price postpaid 50c a Ib. 
: “She teoong | Send for free booklet—The “Seeding 
Gee thee 


and Care of lawns" which 1s full af 
valuable information. 


O.M. SCOTT & SON Co., 
60 Fifth St., | Marysville, O 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
= University Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, 
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gotten in a few games of golf, but I 
wouldn’t have half the interest in that 
fence that I have now. In spite of the 
extra work it would have meant, I am 
even sorry now every time I look at it 
that I didn’t build the whole thing! Then, 
it would honestly be my fence! Isn’t it 
true that the things we value the most 
around the home are the things to which 
we have given something of ourselves? 
Every picket carries some individual 
memory—some jest, some thought, some 
incident. 


HE pergola at the rear of the yard is | 


just one of those nooks one finds so 
necessary in aspotone loves. Here we have 
a seat, builtby hand of the best quality of 
white pine. The floor is to be paved with 
flagstones so it won’t be muddy under- 
foot. Vines have now nearly covered the 
trelliswork in spite of only one season’s 
growth. We have a climbing rose—an 
Excelsa—on one side and a wistaria on the 
other. In addition, several miscellaneous 
other vines are at hand to add variety and 
shut out the inquisitive sun. Here one 
may drop down and rest a moment, but 
only for a moment because there is always 
something to do in the garden! 

There are one or two other things I 
want to mention. The discerning reader 
will notice that the fence is taller at the 
rear of the lot than it is nearer the house. 
In fact, there are three different grada- 
tions in height. We did this because our 
lot slopes to the rear a bit, and we wanted 
to do something to tend to “pull” down 
the severe height of our house when seen 
from the rear of the yard. Making the 
fence taller at the rear of the lot accom- 
plished this illusion, and it furthermore 
aids in giving an illusion of a level lot. 

We have another dream now and that is 
to set a rustic birdhouse on every other 
capped post, where our multiplying 
colony of Jenny Wrens may set up 
housekeeping and stay right in the family. 
No use letting good housekeeping space 
like that go to waste. 

I know a lot of you are beginning to 
fret by this time, wondering what the 
fence cost me. You are probably men- 
tally comparing me to the exasperating 
salesman who has whetted your appetite 
for something and who refuses to name 
the price, just dallying his goods before 
you. Well, this fence took a lot of lum- 
ber, as you can see; in fact, one neighbor 
said he could build a two-car garage with 
less. And lumber costs money! 

But not so much that every man who 
owns his house need give up the idea of 
having one like it, if it coincide with his 
“dream.” I wouldn’t want anyone to 
build one like it if they didn’t dream 
about it and want it ever so much. And 
I really believe that the man who can 
take a check-book and write off the cost 
in a twinkle wouldn’t get half so much fun 
out of it as the fellow who has to plan and 
scheme, and wait a bit, before he can call 
up the lumber yard and in a voice of 
triumph order the whole bill sent out. 

The materials for this fence, including 
materials for the pergola and seat, the 
gates, the pergola over the garden gate, 
and the driveway gate and a big pergola 
over the back entryway—hardware ex- 
cluded—cost me just a little over one 
hundred dollars. Cement, sand and 
gravel ran a little over fifteen dollars, and 
the hardware about the amse. We had 
to have a blacksmith forge some special 
hinges for the gates. 


Continued on page 90 
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Planet Jr. makes it 
the family’s Garden 


Planting and cultivating a garden the 
real professional way gives a thrill and 
interest to the wholefamily. Thefuss and 
drudgery a Planet Jr. Seeder avoids makes 
gardening just that much more fun. 





\ No more tedious stooping and kneeling, 

patiently (or impatiently) sifting fine seeds 
witk thefingers. Any of the famous Planet 
Jr. Seeders does it mechanically much 
better, in straight, even rows—and so 
much faster! 










And weeding with Planet Jr. Single or 
Double-Wheel Hoes is a 
pleasure not to be compared 
with the back-breaking slav- 
ery of the old-fashioned hoe. 


Ask your Planet Jr. dealer to show and 
explain the different Planet Jr. Garden Tools 
made to make your gardening easy and 
pleasant. Or write us for catalog which 
does the same. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field and Garden 
Implements in the World 


5th & Glenwood Ave. Dept.102 Philadelphia 
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Tractor ¥) 
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LANDSCAPE YOUR HOME. Special Offer. 
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Walls and roof insulated with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Leon E. Stanhope, architect, Chicago. 


Make Your House Like a Thermos Bottle 


Keep it Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer, 
by insulating it with 


Cabot'’s “Quilt” 


UILT insulates the whole house. It saves the 

heat in winter, giving you full value for your 
coal and reducing costs about half. It kecps the 
heat out in the Surhmer, making the house cooler. 
Quilt lasts as long as the house. It saves your 
money and keeps you comfortable all the time. No 
investment that you can make will earn such divi- 
dends as Quilt in cutting down coal and doctor's 
bills and making the house cozy and ——. 
Quilt is not a mere felt or paper. ne layer has 
insulating power — 4 to a  - layers of 
common building paper. 


Build Warm Houses 
It is Cheaper than Heating Cold Ones 
Sample of Quilt sent free 


im Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
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WILL NOT TEAR UP 
OR INJURE SOD 
For use in yard, Garden, Field, Barn and on 

wns. Prongs flexible, adjustable. 
Invaluable in clearing Hedges, Shrubbery, 
Flower Beds and te! Bushes, Removing 
Grass and Leaves. 


Ideal for Cultivating Gardens 
Sent Postpaid $i 00 / 
Money back if not safisfied 


T. & B. Products Co . 


1946 University Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Representatives wanted 
every where. 

















The Leamington Hotel 


Ward S. Morse, Mgr. 
3rd Ave. South at 10th & 11th Sts. 


An apartment hotel with five hundred 
rooms. Catering to both transient and 
permanent guests. Transient rates, single, 
$2.50, $3.50 per day and up, European 
Plan, double, $4.50, $5.50 per day and 
up, European Plan. We can also quote 
weekly and monthly rates. We serve 
a la carte and table d’hote meals, Club 
Breakfasts, sixty cent luncheons, and 
$1.00 dinners. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 











Learn Hew to Care for Your Dog 
FREE --KENNEL--MANUAL 


Deicreo Dog Remedies 
Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 
Dept.X,Delson Chemical Co., Inc., 

42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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wanted to be in the thick of the fight. His 
request was granted and Washington 
placed him over a brigade. 

At Brandywine, that disastrous battle 
for the Continentals, Wayne was in com- 
mand of the center at Chad’s Ford and 
would have had all the action his fiery 
nature craved, if the battle had been 
fought along the lines anticipated. But 
Hewe elected to take a daring chance, and 
marched the bulk of his army on a sixteen- 
mile flanking movement, surprising Arm- 
strong, on Wayne’s right, flanking him 
and throwing the whole army back on 
Chester in confusion and flight. Wayne 
commanded the rear-guard action of 
necessity that day and saved the army. 

From that hour until the following sum- 
mer at Monmouth, the cause of the Con- 
tinentals seemed doomed. One disaster 
crowded close on the heels of another— 
Brandywine was lost, Philadelphia fell 
and congress scattered, and then, near 
Paoli came the defeat of Wayne and the 
rout of his army just when victory seemed 
within grasp! 


HERE will always be a division of 

opinion as to howit happened. It seems 
to all reasonable men who examine the 
story that the attack by the Hessians was 
a surprise and fearfully successful. Wayne 
had been ordered by Washington to hang 
on Howe’s rear and destroy his stores. He 
had taken up his position about nightfall 
and was waiting reinforcements, content 
in the knowledge that on the morrow he 
would deal Howe a real blow. In the 
meantime, Howe’s spies informed him of 
Wayne’s position and it was so dangerous 
that Howe decided to make a night attack 
in an effort to dislodge him. 

Wayne redoubled his pickets and 
ordered the men to sleep on their arms. 
During the night the Hessians came on, 
overpowered the pickets and making only 
a bayonet attack, had swept into the 
camp before the alarm was given. Wayne 
attempted to rally his men, issued an 
order three times to an inferior officer 
before it was carried out—all was con- 
fusion, terror, rout. And Wayne, him- 
self, escaped only by a scratch. This 
seeming laxness of vigilance dealt a telling 
blow to his reputation and he continued 
to smart under it until his chance came 
months later at Stony Point. 

He spent the winter in New Jersey, 
playing at hide and seek with the British 
and in raiding stores and provisions for 
Washington’s army at Valley Forge. He 
took part in the Battle of Germantown 
where, again, in spite of well-laid plans 
and a perfect execution, victory was 
snatched from his grasp and his men 
broke and fled. But again the great 
Washington refused to pass judgment 
upon him, knowing that in the fiery 
impetuosity of this young soldier, and the 
paradoxical calmness he exhibited in the 
hour of surprise, great achievements 
lurked. 

Again Wayne was in command of the 
center and he swept all before him with 
the bayonet, refusing to fire a shot. But 
the British rallied and poured volley after 
volley into his men, Wayne carrying them 
on to charge after charge. He always 
rode at the head of his column—he was 
struck in the foot, another ball grazed his 
hand, his horse was shot beneath him, and 
he sprang to his feet, leading his men 


personally. But in the fog the men be- 
came separated, confusion grew and out 
of it faded away victory. For one hour of 
sunlight then, Washington would have 
driven Cornwallis into the river! 

At Monmouth, ‘Mad Anthony” again 
proved his right to the peculiar title which 
history has assigned him. He was a very 
torrent, pouring like a blast upon his foes, 
gaining when Lee was retreating, holding 
the full shock of battle, stubbornly refus- 
ing to yield an inch, and finally driving 
all before him. Here he again was under 
piper sa s eye and gained that gener- 
al’s undying gratitude when he sternly 
refused to sign the order of the council 
of war against giving battle. At Lee’s 
retreat, like Washington, he was thrown 
into a perfect torrent of rage. His sol- 
diers who followed him that day never 
forgot the fury with which he plunged 
into the conflict. 

In planning the attack on Stony Point, 
on the Hudson, Wayne revealed his char- 
acter when he impetuously remarked to 
Washington, “General, if you will only 
plan it, I will storm hell!’’ The story of 
this great attack is known to every school- 
boy. How, with every charge drawn from 
the muskets, every man warned that the 
first to remove musket from the shoulder, 
the first to speak, the first to break, would 
be instantly killed by the nearest officer— 
with only the bayonet to depend upon, a 
leaping torrent of fire and shell to brave 
before they could be used, the white paper 
in hats to tell friend from foe, the desper- 
ate chances, the wonderful victory—all 
is common knowledge. 


WENTY men weresent forward to cut 
their way thru the debrisso theinfantry 
could advance. These all fell, save three, 
in that awful carnage, but a way was 
opened. Half way up the height Wayne 
was struck in the head and apparently 
mortally wounded. But out of that roar 
and noise of battle, his voice was heard 
above the tumult sternly demanding to 
be carried at the head of his troops. He 
lifted hir-self on one knee, and shouted: 
“March on! carry me into the fort, for I will 
die at the head of my columnl’’ And this 
quick and stern presence of mind doubt- 
less saved the day and won the prize his 
proud heart so grimly demanded. It is 
well to keep in mind that Wayne’s chance 
to vindicate himself had come and failure 
here would only lend color to the attacks 
previously made upon his military ability. 
His wound proved to be only a scratch 
of the skull and he lived to enjoy the full 
success of this exploit and many others. 
General Lee, whom he had scorned so at 
Monmouth, wrote him: ‘I do most sin- 
cerely declare that your assault of Stony 
Point is not only the most brilliant, in my 
opinion, thruout the whole course of the 
war, on either side, but that it is the most 
brilliant I am acquainted with in history. 
” Everywhere his name was 
acclaimed. His exploit proved that so 
long as.men struggle for mastery there 
is no such thing as an inability to ‘come 
back.”” “Mad Anthony” Wayne did come 
back again and again! 

His campaign in the South was none 
the less brilliant. In Virginia, with eleven 
hundred men, he suddenly found himself 
face to face with the whole of Corn- 
wallis’ army. Wayne had understood 
that only the rear-guard lay before him. 
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He drove in the pickets and then found 
himself face to face with Cornwallis, his 
whole army drawn up in battle array. 
Wayne’s quick presence of mind saved 
him. Cornwallis’ flanking parties were 
closing in; to retreat might mean the loss 
of his whole corps. So, without flinching, 
he promptly ordered a charge. Corn- 
wallis wavered, surprised at these tactics, 
then concluded that he must be misin- 
formed, hastily called in his flanking 
parties, fearing the whole American army 
was on him. Wayne then calmly re- 
treated, but his ruse cost him one hundred 
fifty men. 

In Georgia, he freed the whole state, 
with the exception of Savannah, of the 
enemy, and was making it so hot for the 
British there that they called on their 
Indian allies, the Choctaws and the 
Creeks, for help. Wayne waylaid and 
destroyed one party, but the other was 
too wary. They slipped up on him one 
night and almost repeated the terrible 
story of Paoli. He was surprised, but this 
time he snatched victory out of the very 
jaws of defeat. He fought on foot and 

rsonally cut down the Indian chief with 

is sword. 


Az Wayne exhibited his wonderful 
presence of mind in the midst of the 
test danger. The attack of the 
ndians suggested to him that it was 
probably a signal for the British to attack, 
too. He promptly dispatched a regiment 
to attack the British, in the midst of the 
fight with the Indians, reasoning that this 
attack would be construed by the British 
to mean that he had defeated the Indians! 
The plan proved successful, and a short 
time after Savannah was evacuated. 
Thus, in five weeks, with only a few men, 
he freed the entire state. 

After Yorktown, he returned to his 
farm and lost all his land grants in an 
effort to save his home. He remained 
there until 1793 when Washington ap- 
pointed him commander-in-chief of the 
army with orders to proceed against the 
Indians on the western frontier. Two 
expeditions against them had ended in 
disaster. St. Clair had been ambushed 


and his army destroyed and Washington’s | 


memorable fit of temper when he heard of 
it, indicated the extreme anxiety of the 
situation. 

As a sidelight on patriotism, when there 
is a chance to profit at the expense of the 
general government, it was necessary for 
Wayne to offer six dollars per day wages 
and a land grant to each man, before he 
could recruit an army. But he did suc- 
ceed in overcoming all obstacles and in 
routing the savages at the point of his 
favorite bayonet, jumping them out of 
their cover with it and pouring a murder- 
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Duro is an organization of 
specialists. 


It specializes in water sup- 
plyforresidencesand . 
farms. It is the lar- 
gest manufacturerof ‘\ cr 
water systems and ‘\ 
water softeners exclusively = 
in the world. 

Duro has more than 200 factory-trained ————aA 
water supply engineers in constant touch with “ZB 
over 7000 preferred Durodealers. Thatis why Duro is able 
to assume full responsibility for every Duro installation 

You cannot afford to take this responsibility upon your- 
self. What you want is satisfactory water service—and 
that is just what Duro guarantees, without any restric- 
tions whatsoever. 

Duro can make recommendations without predjudice, 
for Duro makes pumps and systems for every possible 
requirement —large pumps for golf clubs, hotels and even 
small villages down to an 110-gallon an hour system for 
rainwater cisterns. 

Make use of the Duro Advisory Service. Duro engineers 
will study your problem and give you valuable advice. There 
is no charge. Simply write for FREE CONSULTATION 
BLANK 
THE DURO PUMP & MFG. CO. 
903 Monument Ave. Dayton, Ohio 
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This is the popular Duro Vertitank 
System, designed for use with cisterne 
or shallow wells. It is a compact unit 
—motor, automatic pump and steed 
tank—mounted upon a sanitary base, 


ready to install in pump house or cellar. 
This is only one of many Duro systems 
ranging in price from $79.50 upward, 
f.o.b. Dayton. Let us send you tulb 
information. 




















ous fire into their backs. Never again did | 
the Indians in the Ohio country cause | 


trouble. 

Wayne returned East and his fame was 
even greater than after Stony Point. He 
was everywhere looked upon as the savior 
of the nation. Great fetes were accorded 
him and his entry into Philadelphia was 
one of the most memorable events ever 


staged in that city. Greater significance . 
attached to it because it was then the seat | 


of the national government. 

He died within a year, while on his wa 
home from Detroit where he had negoti- 
ated with the Indians. While on Lake 
Erie a fit of gout seized him and he never 
recovered, dying shortly after. He is 
buried at Waynesborough. 
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FENCE 


C INSULATED AMERICAN FENCE with its heavy 

uniform zinc insulation against rust is as different from ordi- 
nary fence as the BANNER STEEL POST with its railroad rail 
construction and slit wing patented anchor plate, is different from 
ordinary T-Steel Posts. Both are sold at NO EXTRA CHARGE, 
yet give so many more years of service, that they provide the 
most ical fence you could own. Ask your dealer. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham Dallas Denver 
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CHAMPION NURSERIES, 6 Narrows Rd., PERRY, 0. 


20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES - $1.00 PEACH TREES FOR $ 45 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES - $1.00 Shrubs roses, fruit, ete. me ond 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES - $1.00 Catalog free. — 


All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock. Catalog FREE 
Box L.’ Fairbury Nurseries, Fairbury, Nebr. 











Lovely Hand-Made Rugs for the Bride 


OTHING is too fine for the 
N bride. Nothing is too much 
trouble if it is going to make 


thenew home comfortable and attrac- 
tive. But there is a limit to the size 
of the budget that most brides must use 
for the furnishing of the home, and in 
these days even a fair-sized bankroll 
melts like snow in summer during the 
buying of furniture and all household 
effects. Of course most things must be 
paid for, but some can be made—rugs, 
fer instance, one of the most indispens- 
able things in the home. 

The hooked rug of graridmother’s day 
has won a place for itself beside the 
oriental and yet is something that can be 
reproduced with very little expense. 
Get together three-quarters of a yard of 
yard-wide burlap, a hook, a frame and 
a good rag-bag, and we are ready to 
start work. 

It is wise for a beginner to start with 
a small rug—18x34 inches is a good size. 
Sometimes an excellent design may be 
bought already stamped on the burlap, 
but it is not difficult and is certainly 
fascinating to mark out your own pat- 
tern as our ancestors did. 

To make a pattern, take a piece of 


stout paper the size of the rug and divide it into three-inch 
) This will help you to place your 
drawing. Draw your design on one-half of the paper and then 
fold it exactly across the center and, holding it against the 


squares. (See Figure/1.) 


window glass, trace the de- 
sign on the other half. Now 
cut out the outlines of your 
drawing, but not the squares, 
leaving here and there a 
small strip of paper to hold it 
all together. When you have 
finished you will have what is 
called a stencil. Pin this 
carefully on your _— and 
then, with a paint brush 
dipped in liquid bluing, mark 
the burlap thru the holes you 
have made in the 
es When the 

luing is dry, remove 


POLLY ELLIS 


Here Are Exact Directions 
for Making Hooked Rugs 





This rug was made over a hundred years 
ago, to cover a footstool. Note the braided 
edge. At left above is a newly-made rug, 
at right a ninety-ycar-old one, with autumn 
leaves and roses against a cream ground 


dyed. 











the paper and you 





FIG. F 





will find your design 
on the burlap. By 
taking care and not 











soaking it with too 
much bluing the pa- 
per stencil may be 
used several times. 


Now put the burlap in your frame which is like a small quilt- 
ing frame and may be bought for $2.50 or made at home. The 
one I use was made by a handy littlecousin who took two 
strips of wood four feet long, three inches wide and three- 
fourths of an inch thick for the long bars, and two twenty-inch 
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strips for the cross-pieces. Tack the 

lengthwise edges of your burlap to 

the long pieces of your frame, then 

roll them up until as much of your 

pattern is exposed as you wish to work 
on. In a small rug such as we are dis- 
cussing, the whole design may be shown 
at once. Now put the frame together, 
stretching the burlap as tight as pos- 
sible, and fastening the cross-pieces to 
the long strips with iron clamps (Figure 
2) which may be bought at the five-and- 
ten-cent store for ten cents each, or 
with wooden pegs as our grandmothers 
did. With strong cord, fasten the ends 
of your rug to the cross-pieces. 

Now we are ready for the material, 
and I hope that in your rag-bag there is 
some nice tan jersey or cloth for the 
ground of the rug—or gray would be 
good. We shall also need some light 
blue, dark blue, three shades of green 
and a little very pale gray, and a few 
strands of white. If your rag-bag does 
not hold the colors you wish to use, 
perhaps there is some white woolen 
goods there which may be dyed. I 
suggest wool because it holds the color 
better, but for the ground cotton may 
be used with excellent effect; for this 


purpose unbleached muslin may be bought quite cheaply and 


Having selected your material, cut it in strips lengthwise of 
the goods. Jersey and serge should be cut about half an inch 


wide, but flannel or any 
tightly woven material may 
be as narrow as one-fourth of 
an inch. Cotton goods should 
be half an inch wide or 
wider if soft and of light 
weight. To make one square 
foot of finished rug you will 
need fully one and a quarter 

square yards of material. 
Take a strip of the cut 
material and hold it under 
the burlap with one hand and 
with the hook (Figure 3) pull 
wi the end thru. Push the hook 
thru the burlap again and 
this time pull up a loop about 
a quarter of an inch high 
(Figure 4). Keep repeating 
the process, pulling your 
loops up evenly thru every 
J second or third hole in the 
burlap. It is wise to outline 
the edge of the rug first, 








taking care to make it straight with the thread of the burlap; 
then outline the design; then fill in your spaces. The beginner 
will find it easier to hook from left to right, but after a little 
practice will be able to work in any direction. This desi 
was planned for a tan or buff ground and should 
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done this: light blue flowers outlined 
with dark blue and with pale gray tubes; 
large leaves of medium green with dark 
green veins and small leaves of dull, soft 
green. The longer tendril of each pair 
is to be done in medium green and the 
shorter one in dark green. The wide open 
morning glory in the center of the de- 
sign is shaded from its dark blue outline 
to a pale gray center in which is one dot 
of green and three or four dots of white 
for stamens. The two buds may be blue 
or plum color and the dark line and 
blocks which form the border are of the 
darkest shade of blue. 

When the hooking is finished, cut every 
third loop of a woolen rug before taking 
it out of the frame, but leave your cotton 
goods uncut. To finish the edge, take 
the rug out of the frame and hem the bur- 
lap down on the wrong side, or bind the 
edge. By doing this and taking great 
care in the hooking, the rug may be made 
reversible. 

The hook may be made by fitting a 
large steel crochet needle into a wooden 
handle, or it may be bought at any de- 
partment store or hardware store for 
twenty-five cents—a simple thing, but 
with it you may make rugs that will be 
the envy of the wealthiest and the pride 
of your grandchildren. 


Dahlias in the Central West 


Continued from page 19 


peony-flowered and some pompom varie- 
ties are rather strengthened by afternoon 
shades; while the cactus show, colossal 
and duplex need much sunshine. Cer- 
tain single and collarette varieties do 
well in botk sunshine and partial shade. 

Water constitutes 96 percent of the 
plant, and the natural rain or rain water 
is much better than hydrant or well 
water. In our commercial fields we 
depend entirely on rains, and in the 
months of July and August there are 
long dry spells, yet if the ground is well 
cultivated, and has been supplied with 

roper compost or fertilizer, no damage 
is materially felt. Here we use the 
“massing” system which also furnishes 
shade to the roots. In yards or ens 
a little straw or dead leaves placed about 
the roots is preferable to drenching with 
hydrant or well water. 

A word might be said about prices. The 
average dahlia retails for from twenty to 
eighty cents each, where but few are pur- 
chased. The dealer should be able to 
give information as to the different classes 
and varieties, qualities and colors. A 
dahlia should not be purchased because 
it is cheap. Often the mongrel dahlias 
are thrown on the market, sometimes 
in ten-cent stores, at cheap prices without 
name of variety, guaranty or reputation. 
Some of the newer varieties are being 
held at very high prices. Usually, this is 
because they are scarce or limited and 
not for sale at all. In the near future, 
these will come in the market and become 
more plentiful and consequently cheaper 
in price. Where not grown by the owner 
or person wanting them, they should be 
ordered from a reliable dealer by variety 
and name, as each variety carries its indi- 
vidual name. Each dahlia lover has his 
or her favorites. There are standard 
varieties in all colors and it is only a mat- 
ter of choice. For lawn, walk, border, or 
garden a few choice dahlias add pleasure 
to gardening, or outdoor recreation, and 
pay well for the attention given them and 
please visitors and friends. 
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It’s now easy... to make sure of getting, 


yo 


Three Ways to Tell the Genuine 


Name “Kirsch”’ ¢ 
on rod 















3-color Beautiful 
box Stipple Tone finish 


Kirsch Rods are now unmistakably Kirsch in every 
way. The patented StippleTone finish can’t be 
mistaken for anything else. It is exquisitely rich 

and silk-like. More artistic and durable. Also y 
the name “Kirsch” is on the box and rod. “4 


Improved Curtain Rods d 
at no greater cost 


Kirsch Rods give you the most 
effective aid in window draping. 
They fit all windows; pro- : 
vide for all effects; are 
easily tilted on or off 
the patented Snug- 
fit Brackets. Kirsch 
heading rings, dra- 
pery hooksand draw- 
curtain equipment 


‘*There 





for use with Kirsch her! 

Rods, are equally for 

simple and practical. Kirsch Quality | 
— ; and Service” | 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY, 221 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich:,U:S?A. | 


Kirsch Mfg. Company of Canada, Ltd., 502 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont, 


FRE eeWonderful Book of 


Window Draping Helps Draping Book 


A 32-page book packed with practical aid for window drap- Bs } 
ing. Ideas for every room and every kind of window—single, js ¥ 
double, triple, casement, bay, odd shaped windows and 
doors, French Doors, etc. 24color schemes for living rooms, 
dining rooms, bed-rooms, sun rooms, etc. Instructions for 
measuring windows, making valances, headings; how to sew 
on Kirsch hooks and rings; how to put up draw cfrtains on 
Kirsch Rods. Our 9th annual book —a book of real service. 


If che booklet doesn’t give all the help you need, write 
the Kirsch Interior Decoration Service Bureau. 

















SPECIALOFFER of 


If you write now for our 1925 Catalogue, we will send the 
famous HENDERSON Collection of seeds—one packet 
each of Single Giant Large Flowering Mixed Petunias, 
Large Early Flowering Mixed Cosmos, New Giant 
Large Flowering Mixed Zinnias, Henderson’s In- 
vincible Asters, Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 


HOW TO GET THEM 


Simply state where vou saw this advertisement, enclose ten 
cents for mailing the Catalogue, ‘‘Everything for the Garden,”’ 
and the seeds will be sent without extra charge. 


EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope which, emptied enderson'’s seeds — the 
and returned, will be accepted asa 25-cent cash payment on any finest catalogue we have 
order amounting to $1.00 or more. Don't delay;write at once. ever issued. 


FLOWER SEEDS 











1925 Catalogue 
Now Ready 


Bigger and better than 
ever, the most beautiful 
and complete horti- 
cultural publication of the 
year, a book of 


208 Pages 


16 color pages, 72 pages 
in Rotogravure and over 
1000 half-tone illustra- 
tions direct from photo- 

aphs of results from 





55 & 37 


PETER HENDERSON CO. sv 2 














15 Varieties Hardy Ferns | | % 300 waves 0c 
20 years experience. 200 varieties FLOWERS 

Anemone,Act “Moccasin Shooting To get our seed and nursery 
Star, Blazing Star,Bluebells, Blood book into the hands of flow- 
af ty ES | er growers, we will send you 
tion Offer, ‘ost, 6 year old | our Big Bargain Flower Gar- 
jindy Fern. $i hoor 10 Octrich Plamen 3 | den Package of 300 Varieties 
half assortment of 10 Ferns $8.00. Packed | of Flower Seeds for only 10c. 


SS SS | BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO 
x 


Ferndale Nursery, Askov, Minn. 21 Flower Dept.,Galesburg, Mich. 




















SURPRISE COLLECTION ]]- CATALOGFREE 
of Dablias, iolus, Shrubs an : 
f Dahlias, Gladiolus, Shrubs and Hardy Field Grown 


Perennials for $1, $2, $3 and $5. 
—Chrysanthemums,sweet william,daisys and all em | 





Surplus of a Big Estate. Choice varieties. 














Liberal count. Name your colors. toned,or hardy perennial flowers. Iris,cannas,gladiolus 
tuberose bulbs. Spiraeas, shrubbery, climbing vines, , 
ital ti and h . Si ’ 
JULIUS KOHANKIE CO. || soyumaliten and heieg, Samer aay a 
Painsville, Ohio. mers. Delivered prepaid prices. Send for catal 
»| WEAVER GARDENS, WICHITA, KA 








Beautify 
the Home 


A setting of flowers and foliage lends 
charm to a home andadds value to a jf 


Attractive planting costs 


roperty. 
but little and hardy, “GLENWOOD j@ 


GROWN” trees, shrubs and ever 
greens fill every requirement from a 
backyard garden to a country estate. 
4 Ourexpert landscape architects will 


gladly assist youin solving your plant- 


ing problems. 


Write for our free Catalogue (E) beautifully y 


illustrated in colors, describing all kinds of 
nut and shade trees, fruits, berries, ever- 


greens, roses, perennials and floweringshrubs. 


GLEN BROTHERS, INC. 


Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 
Glenwood Nursery 


Rochester New York 





SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


4 Our 1925 catalog contains7 ; pages and nearly 100 
illustrations, 24 in full color. "Tear “4 are 
e and authentic. * 


HILUS EVERGREENS 


will beautify the appearance of your home. Our 
catalog gives information eoheed ~aom color, shape, 
size uses of the different varieties 


Send 25 cents in stamps or coin which will be 
led on your order. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
284 Cedar Street 

















Trim Your Trees 
*  Xowrsell 














] ORNAMENTAL SHRUBBERY 
| FRUIT TREES Garden and Flower Seeds, 


2 year field grown Roses 


postpaid to the door. Send for 1925 money 
saving catalog. 
ALLEN’S NURSERY AND SEED HOUSE, 


50ceach. Spirea and Barberry 30c each. All 
| GENEVA, OHIO 
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American Hedges for America 
Continued from page 10 


In selecting shrubs for the more formal 
hedge, how often the clipping will have 
to be done must be considered. For the 
amount of work which will be necessary 
in keeping a hedge neat and attractive 
is one of the hindrances to having this 
sort of planting at all. 

The privets lend themselves better 
than almost any other shrub for trimmed 
hedges from five to eight feet high. 
Amoor river north is especially hardy 
in-the northern states. This shrub is 
fairly reliable from southern Wisconsin 
south and from Washington and Oregon 
to the Atlantic coast states, except in 
altitudes of 2,500 feet or more. This 
variety of privet produces immediate 
foliage and its leaves are green until well 
into October and even into November. 
California privet, on the other hand, 
freezes to the ground in winter in a 
northern climate. 

Of the evergreens, native arborvitae 
is always the best for general planting. 
Sometimes an arborvitae hedge will need 
only three trimmings a year. It can be 
made to form a screen six feet high, or it 
can be kept to lower dimensions. 

Wherever hemlock thrives, this is an 
excellent evergreen to plant in hedge- 
rows. It does well in the colder climates 
if those sections are moist in winter as 
they are near the Great Lakes. Hemlock 
will not grow where it is dry, however, 
and it must be given some protection in 
wind-swept places. 

A low hedge, either deciduous or ever- 
green, will, of course, be used only as a 
border to enclose a garden spot or to 
separate a particular section of the home 
grounds from another part, or to outline a 
walk or drive. Shrubs which are natu- 
rally low-growing, then, should usually 
be chosen for this purpose. 

Deutzia gracilis survives wintry weather 
in most parts of the north central section 
where the temperature does not fall 
lower than ten or fifteen below zero. This 
shrub makes an excellent edging for 
walks and garden borders. Deutzia 
gracilis is a clean, dignified little shrub; 
its foliage and twigs are refined; and it 
fits naturally into almost any surround- 
ings. 

Where a deciduous hedge of medium 
growth, or one which can be kept low by 
means of clipping, is desired, there is none 
better than the Alpine currant. A ma- 
ture shrub of the Alpine currant puts 
forth barely two inches of growth in a 
season, and because of this it requires 
only a small amount of clipping during 
the growing time. Alpine currant does 
well in shady places; it will thrive on a 
minimum of moisture; and it grows 
healthily in the northern states even in 
a temperature of forty below zero. A 
hedge which is to mark off a garden may 
well be of Alpine currant for it can easily 
be kept down to one or two feet in height 
with a little care. 

For border planting, box barberry is 
another good choice for northern homes. 
This shrub is an excellent substitute for 
“box,”’ which cannot endure a rigorous 
climate. 

Arborvitae in small form may be 
chosen for higher hedges, but more clip- 
ping will be necessary than where shrubs 
of lower habits are used, for arborvitae 
grows in time to the height of a tall tree 
if left alone. 

Deciduous hedges will usually need 
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‘‘What An Attractive Home”! 


All normal ema have an instinct 
for natural beauty. 

But many do not know how to pro- 
duce it by the selection and ar- 
rangement of ornamental plant- 
ings. 

We believe we have a book that 
will be a greater help to the novice 
and well-worth-while also for 
others. 


Send today for our 
new NEOSHO catatoc 


If ya do not say it is one of the most 
helpful and attractive catalogs of fruit 
and ornamental trees and plants you 
have ever seen, we shall be greatly sur- 
prised. 

Sent free for the asking. 

The spirit back of this catalog is the same 
that prompted us to adopt as our slogan 


“Yours forGrowing Satisfaction” 


NEOSHO NURSERIES Co. 
224 Birch Street, Neosho, Missouri 











BUELL EASY PRUNER 


Here is something 
new in pruning 
shears. It’s com- 
pact—fits the hand 
and pocket, yet it 
cuts sharply with a 
slight pressure. 
Blade made of high 
grade cutlery steel. 


You may order 
them from your 
dealer or they will 
be delivered post- 
paid direct from 
the factory for 


$1.25 


THE BUELL BROS. COMPANY 


CLINTON, ~~" a CONN. 














SHRUBS 


BEAUTIFY your grounds with | 


Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens, Climbing Vines, beautiful flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Perennials, Bulbs, etc. Guaranteed 
stock, grown and shipped from our own Nurseries. 
We employ no agents. The best varieties of small 
fruits, healthy and well rooted stock. 1925 catalogue 
illustrated in colors sent FREE—an invaluable guide. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 














890 Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


CONCORD GRAPES 
Will Grow in Your Yard 








VINES 2s 
>, #59 Direct frora Grower Catalogue Free 


~” LANDAS NURSERIES, ST.JOSEPH MICH 


é a TREES ~ PLANTS 
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shearing about once a week all summer 
from the middle of June to the middle of 
August, if they are to be kept looking 
their best. Evergreen hedges, on the 
other hand, require care only four or five 
times during a season, and the fact that 
they keep green in winter as well as in 
summer is another point in their favor. 
Deciduous shrubs, therefore, must have 
beauty of outline and twig as well as 
compactness to make them suitable for 
an all-year-’round hedge. 

Any variety of shrub chosen for a hedge 
should be of slow growth so that it will 
demand the least possible attention. It 
must be able to withstand a fair amount 
of shade so that it will develop properly 
when planted on an east and west line. 
And it should be able to hold its base 
foliage well so that the lower parts of the 
plants will not be bare and leggy. 

As soon as plantings for fee which 
are to be trimmed are set, their shaping 
should be started. They should be cut 
considerably lower than the height de- 
sired in the first place, so that they will 
have a chance to develop evenly. New 
plants should be clipped every week 
regularly during the growing season. 

There is only one right method for 
shaping a trimmed hedge. It should be 
clipped in such a way that the base will 
be slightly broader than the top. This is 
so that the upper part will not shade the 
lower portion, thus allowing the lower to 
get as much sunlight as the upper. Then, 
besides, a hedge which is broader at the 
base will not be so likely to break down 
during winter blizzards and sleet storms. 

Plantings of shrubs and flowers are 
becoming more and more a necessary 
part of every home grounds in this coun- 
try. Asa part of this movement, hedges 
for privacy and for beauty are coming 
into their own. These plantings, too, as 
well as others, when rightly selected and 
used with good taste, can be truly expres- 
sive of America in this land o’ the free. 


Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 67 

“Mad Anthony” Wayne is deservedly 
one of our great heroes. His career 
reads like some storied romance of 
medieval times. He is our true dashing 
valorous warrior—a fighting man first, 
last and always. He had something of 
the eagle’s heart in his proud figure. 

Strange as it may seem, his nickname 
was applied to him by accident. It 
chanced that a half-witted fellow who 
hung around his camp used to pass him 
in a wide circle every time they met, mut- 
tering to himself and shaking his head: 
“Mad Anthony! Mad Anthony!” The 
term fitted him so well that his men took 
it up and it stuck. He was, indeed, a 
veritable madman in the midst of battle, 
a human thunderbolt. 

The wild, stirring music of war was to 
him life; he loved the roar of it, the grim 
chance of it, the glory and the fame of 
it, for deeds nobly won. He was a great 
soldier and we honor him for it (mark my 
words!) because he belonged to that 
vanished race of soldiers who led their 
men to battle, who fought shoulder to 
shoulder with them in the thickest of the 
fray! As we evolve.a race of soldiers who 
send their men out to carnage under 
subalterns and make of war a scientific 
holocaust—then does the romance and 
the glamor of it fade into nothingness. 
The glory of war belongs to another day, 
and its great heroes are of a race that does 
not reproduce. 
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Green’s Trees,Shrubs 
Roses 
Have you your copy 

of Green’s 1925 Catalog? 


To enjoy the beauties of growing things—to increase the 
value of your property—to supply your table with fruits 
and berries fresh from your own garden :-whatever the pur- 
pose in planting, Green’s Catalog will be of value to you. 
In it are described over 300 of nature’s finest gifts. 


Beautiful flowering shrubs and vines: magnificient roses: 
majestic shade and ornamental trees: gladioli, peonies, 
dahlias, coreopsis, hollyhocks, hedges etc., etc.,—many 
things to transform bare areas into spots of beauty and 
give your home an attractive setting. 

Then, for your garden,—delicious, healthful fruits; berries, grapes 


and nuts; dwarf apple and pear trees, which need but little room and 
provide full sized fruit, easy to pick, in only two or three seasons. 


All are choice varieties, healthy, hardy, grown under methods 
taught us by nearly 50 year’s experience. All are sold, 


Direct from Nursery to You 
At Substantial Savings 


The reasonable prices at which you can buy such high quality 
stock, and the strength of Green’s guarantees 
will surprise you. We pay transportation 
charges—see catalog. 


Spring planting is soon to be- 


gin, so 


Send for Green’s Cat- 
alog Today 


Green’s N 
7316 Green 


Opp 
Co. x 


t., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


SPs 











482 Cutler Bidg., 


Hall’s Splendid Nursery Stock of all kinds 


As well, the famous Hall Specialties: 
(Pillar Rose), Silver Lace Vine, Lodense (The Dwarf Privet), Everblooming 
Rugosa Rose and many others illustrated in full color in our Free Catalogue. 

Send for Catalogue today and find out about our splendid assortment of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 


L. W. Hall Company, Inc. 


Imported European Filberts, Mary Wallace 


Rochester, N. Y. 

















Will Your Product Be Shown 
AT THE 


Indianapolis Home Complete 
Exposition 
April 6, to 11, 1925 
A presentation of all that’s new 


in dewvigning, financing, construct- 
ing, and furnisning Better Homes. 





Reserve You: Space Now! 


Indianapolis Real Estat: Board 
817 Lemcke Building 


Indianapolis Indiana 
























EE Power Cultivator 


Does work of 4men or 1 horse— 

heavy cultivating or light —fast f 
or slow. Easily operated and steered;+ |] / 
simple, sturdy. Automaticlubrication, 
dust-proof working parts and our own 
4-H.P.,4-cycle air-cooled engine, 
Uses hand or light horse tools, 





B.M. Manufacturing Co. 
pe St., Milwaukee, W is. 








100 mixed (named varieties and 

seedlings), blooming sizes; all tor $1.00 Postpaid. 

Coleman Gardens, Box 24, Multnomah, n. 

OL Ruffled varieties. 
Illustrated cat- 

alog fr2e. bargains for early orders, Write today. 

JOHN H. BcKIBBIN, 1801 Division St. , GOSHEN, IND. 








BUY TRELLIS 
BY THE FOOT! 


KIRFMAN TRELLIS is adjust- 
able, can be rolled up with vines, 
easily placed anywhere, painted 
m or white, made of white 
ne and Cypress, galvanized iron 
coupling which won't rust. 
YOU CAN USE it for all houses, 
arbors, arches, fences, peony and 
sweet supports, flower bed 
—— bird baths, tree protectors, 
an trellis and interior Cecorating 
Send to the factory for this 


















1 ft. wide, 9 ft.... . $1.80 
96 fe. Wide, 9 ME..... 0.000. Bod 
2 tt. wide, 9 ft... . 3.15 


SPECIAL 9-pisce 3 ft. wide Ideal 


an ike picture, $4.50 


l 
Py - 

Sold by Florists, Seed, Nursery and Hardware Deal- 
ers. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Catalogue. 
JOHN KIRFMAN MFG. CO, 

9th and Keosawqua, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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The handiest spray-outfit 
made. Ideal for thesmallfarm- 
er and suburban home-owner. 
With interchangeable nozzles 
you can spray from fine mist 
to straight stream of thirty 
feet, according to needs. Use 
it from bucket, barrel or 
knapsack, for spraying fruit 
trees, garden crops, flowers, 
shrubs, white-washing poul- 
try houses, auto washing, etc. 
Brass construction through- 
out, unaffected by chemicals. 
Guaranteed five 
years. 





If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, order direct. 
Bl? ‘ Fe for 

older, **Sprayin 
4 Simplified’. ow 


eee > 


THE | 
ARMSTRONG 
MFG. CO. 

248 7th Avenue, 
Huntington, W. Va. 














Strauhdtey Book 


Filled with Pictures of wonderful New 
varieties which yielded -Big Crops and 
Profits. Mr. Mienk of Mich. cleared $169 
from small patch—Ed Rolff of Wis. made 
$1000 per A. 
$500 to $700 per Acre 

Keith’s New-Land Plants always succeed. 
Guaranteed Vigorous, Productive. Grown 
in virgin soil. Send today forour New Book 
ons let us help you. 









Pe saad 


Seles rd. Free 
Gearantecd. wat ceive anywhere. Write = our 


Box 7 
a cree cut FRUITS boees ese sh : 
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WIL STRAWBERRY PLANTS. berries, Grapes, Bulbe, 
higan. 





Flower Seeds, Chicks. Illustrated catalog 
MAYER’S PLANT NURSERY, Box 399, Merrill, 
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In Praise of Painted Furniture 
Continued from page 30 


treatment. Each of these rooms, it will 
be noted, is informal in character: and, 
in each, therefore, colors that might 
offend in rooms of more formal purpose 
can be freely and satisfactorily employed. 
Of the very small dining room which is 
constantly gaining in popularity, this is 
also true. Such useful and informal 
rooms as den, study or sewing-room can 
likewise very suitably be furnished and 
materially brightened by well-chosen 
painted furniture. 

Altho much of the painted furniture 
placed upon the market in a completed 
condition is remarkably effective in 
design and quite irreproachable in detail, 
it is likely to be finished in a somewhat 
limited array of colors, lacking the novelty 
and individuality which many home- 
makers crave for their less formal rooms. 
Fortunately, tho, excellent furniture, 
chiefly developed along Early American 
and Craftsman lines, can now be pur- 
chased in the unfinished state and painted 
to accord with any specific desires or 
requirements. And, not to be outdone, 
the progressive manufacturers of enamel 
and paint have lavishly outspread their 
products in unusual colorings that sug- 
gest combinations proportionately unique 
with which to beautify furniture, old as 
well as new. For, with painted finishes 
decidedly in vogue and good .paint at 
hand, it is only natural that old furniture 
which might once have been discarded 
on account of its apparently hopeless 
shabbiness is often rehabilitated nowa- 
days by the magic touch of paint! 


he kitchen, which once was almost 
universally drabin hue, has in recent 
ae rather adhered to snowy-white: 
ut now it has in many instances elected 
to assume almost rainbow brilliancy— 
thanks to painted furniture! And, even 
when the walls and the woodwork retain 
their finish of immaculate white, the fur- 
niture often sparkles with orange, blue 
or green enamel; simple window hangings 
echoing these glad bits of color. The 
conquest of color extends to the breakfast 
alcove, too, whether the furniture there 
be of the movable or built-in variety. As 
an example, in one alcove, where the 
walls are of deep cream, the basic coloring 
of the furniture is soft Niagara green, 
banded in light red and yellow and 
adorned with decalcomanias of red and 
dark green. 

As for the informal dining room, it 
sometimes fairly glows with color. In one 
illuminating example, the furniture is 
enameled in lettuce and midas green, 
smartly striped in black—attractively 
placed in a setting of old ivory walls, 
apricot woodwork, plain black rug and 
cretonne hangings, patterned in apricot, 
green, old pink and black. Black, when 
relieved by gay touches of color, is de- 
servedly liked as a finish for painted 
furniture. It is charmingly used in one 
small dining room; the furniture of shim- 
mering black being lightly striped in 


mauve and Chinese red—strongly deco- - 


rative with rough-plastered walls of cool 
gray, a dark gray rug, chair seats of 
Chinese red and window hangings of 
mauve linen, fringe-edged in red. 

Whether its own finish be light, brilliant 
or sombre in color, painted furniture near- 
ly always appears to good advantage 
against a background of fairly light tone 
and plain surface, 
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now makes 

profitable land yield ron to to $1200 CASI 

ROF ub pes acre. In anew book Mr. F. E 
Beatty, the Straw 
the secrets of his Big of Strawberri 
which made him rich. We have a special 
printing of this book for distribution F REE, 

if = write at once you can also take 

advant KELLOGG eA ARE TIME 
PROFI CLUB. conducted by Mr. Beatty 
to demonstrate his method. not One Seay 
Write us TODAY. Book and Special Offer 
are FREE. 
R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY, 
Box 918, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


and Everbearing strawberry plants, of all the best va- 
rieties, quality unsurpassed. We also grow raspberry, 
blackberry, gooseberry ——,_ grape — rchubai 
asparagus, dahlias, peonizs, etc. Our catalog is free. 


Address 
F. W. DIXON, Holton, Kansas 
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For The Back Yard Garden 
25 Burrill 
25 Sen. Dunlap 
Above 100 Plants, Postpaid $1.00 
Wildhagen Bulb Farms, Box 544, Waterloo, lowa 

Birswberrign Heat (5M steele Pare 20 a 

= Prete, Shrubs & Giant Melion seed. 

& ctw. lubke, R-5, New Buffalo, Mich. 
sTRAWEEEEI } erie oe. 8 

rn e . 

varieties. Very low prices. All stock guecantesd. Dist tree. 
Burt Baker, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
STRAWBERRY $33.2 other fruit Penge 
4 oui. Prices om ny Catalog Free 
OKELY & SON, R No. 9. Bridgman, Mict. 
MILLIONS STRAWBERRY PLANTS 230 brices. 
Mn > Plants and Asparagus Roots. Catalogue free. 
M.S. PRYOR, R 28, Salisbury, Maryland, 
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Succeeding With Garden Peas 


Continued from page@t.?. 


been discussed, the selection of oe is 
a most important factor. Buy the 
best seed procurable for no gardener can 
afford cheap seeds. Best results can be 
obtained by inoculating the seeds with 
inoculating bacteria which may be pur- 
chased at a nominal cost from your nur- 
seryman. 

Constant cultivation is very important, 
especially for the late variety. Peas do 
not stand hot dry weather and for that 
reason the cultivation should be kept up 
just as long as it is possible to work be- 
tween the plants. This is the only way to 
conserve the moisture. 

Dwarf peas will not require staking but 
the tall-growing kinds should be staked 
with light brush as soon as the vines start 
trailing on the ground. Tall-growing 
varieties should be planted farther apart 
in rows than dwarf types. It is largely 
a matter of preference as to which kind 
is better to use. For the most part the 
dwarf kinds are best for a very small 
garden. 

Perhaps one reason that inexperienced 
gardeners fail in raising garden peas is 
that they are unable to detect blight until 
it is too late to check it. Blight 1s incur- 
able but it may be checked by dusting the 
plants with dry sulphur, repeating the 
operation several times. 

Of the early types you will find that 
Laxtonian is an excellent variety for the 
small garden. It grows an exceptionally 
large pod which is well filled wah 6 once 
product; Alaska is also very good; Meet 
Surprise has a fine flavor; ittle Marvel 
is perhaps the favorite for all sections of 
the country and it is famous for its good 
flavor. 

Of the late varieties, the following will 
do well in practically any part of the 
country: Champion of England, Potlach, 
French Canner, and Pride of the Market. 
There are also many other good varieties. 
It will be well in all cases to select two 
or three good varieties and plant them at 
intervals to insure succession of crop. 
Your seed catalogs will be a further guide 
to you in determining what types you 
will want to plant. 

The home gardener will find that there 
is no vegetable which offers more in the 
way of experiment than the garden pea. 
Some enets like to plant early peas 
in the fall just before freezing weather sets 
in. The seed will remain in the ground 
unharmed all winter and sprout with the 
first warm days of spring and a very 
early crop is thus often secured. Other 
nis fon have had unusual success with 
this crop because they have worked out 
some sort of irrigating system during 
extremely dry weather. 

But whether or not you devote a lot 
of time to raising this crop you are missing 
something in the way of an adventure if 
— do not raise peas in your garden. 

me of our neighboring gardeners have 
said that they did not care to raise peas 
because they could always buy them in 
the markets just as cheaply. To be sure 
you can buy peas in the stores and in the 
markets. You can get the wrinkled 
variety, too—that is with shriveled, 
wrinkled pods at least, but even if it is 
possible to buy good fresh products you 
cannot buy that satisfaction which per- 
mits you to look at your guest with that 
superb “gardener’s smile’ and sa 
proudly, ‘“‘Won’t you have another dis 
of peas? They are from our own garden!”’ 
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Samp 
Book, showing wide assortment from roll up 


Now you can afford to re- 
paper every room. A few 
dollars will re-paper several 
rooms! Look at your home. If 
there is a dingy, faded wall, 
write for Ward’s free sample 
book of Wall Papers. 


You can now buy papers at 
one-half the prices you have 
known. Here are low prices 
that are simply amazing. Think 
of good paper at 3 cents a single 
roll. Think of papering an entire 
room—10x12 feet, side walls and 
ceiling, all for as little as 82 cents. 



























































Over 100 Actual Samples 

in this book —free 

Large sized samples of the 
newest, best patterns. Tapes- 
tries, fabrics, all-overs and 
stripes. Everything desirable in 
the latest designs. 

Write for your free copy of 
this book of 100 actual samples. 
See how little it now costs to re- 
paper. You can hang the paper 
yourself. The Sample Book tells 
you how. 


Address our house nearest you. Ask 
for Wall Paper Sample Book No. 130-W 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


ry Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland,Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Here Is The Greatest Garden Tool— 
Gilson “Dubl-Duti” Scuffle Hoe 


1 PULL and 1 PUSH stroke thus 





a. 
> 





é. 
= 


will do as much as twenty-four (24) chopping 
strokes with a hoe thus;— 


VITITLLTLTLTLT ATLL LL 111 


will send one 6 inch 
Special Introductory Offer Slide Gison Dut-Dud $1 
Hoe; also one 5 point hand scratch weeder, a general tool, $1.30 postpaid for 

You need not send any ener unless you desire. Pay the mall man $1.00 
plus the small C. O. D. fee and get acquainted with the greatest labor-saving 
— tool. Sent without handle which secured locally at small cost completes 


J E. Gilson Co., 410 Valley St., Port Washington, Wis. 





























Rockville Centre 





= 12 WELCH’S CONCORD 2 yr. $1. 
* FIFTY one year $2. 3 Agawam 


GRAPEVINES: (uc 


- Vote $1.) 100 paneones 3 
Hundred. i Cherry $4. 
Pout Kiedler ~-# Apples $15 Hundred, Benched aft. 


CEDARVALE FRU FR 


5 [ANDOAH, 'TOWA. 


TRIBLA AND ETTERBURG STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Heties © $1, 00 per & much as common va- 


00 per hundred. 


» Secuim, Washington. 


Have you received a 
cultural Critical Gui 
send for One. 
your past mistakes and grow better 
Flowers. Send for Pinetum 


"E. CRAWFORD JONES 
PINETUM GARDENS 








ore of the “Pinetum Horti- 
”? If not you should 
Not a catalogue. 


Correct 


BHG. 120. 


L. I., N. Y. 





POST 
PAID 


Li STRAWBERRIES $ 


Best new ha Fruits and 
Ornamentals. Save ¥2 b 
dealing direct.Catalog FRE 
ds Nursery,Dept 40, ‘Taylors Falls,Minn. 


wm CaTALOGUB anvD Prices List. 


CLEVER-AURORA NURSERY, AURORA, MO. 




















The Joys of a Strawberry Patch 


PICKED sixty-five quarts of big 
I juicy strawberries from my 8x12-foot 

patch last summer,” thus summed up 
the experience of Ed. Layten, a neighbor- 
ing town gardener. “Of all the crops I 
tried, we secured larger returns and more 
pleasure from our tiny strawberry patch 
than from any other plot on the lot. They 
began to bear when strawberries were a 
quarter a quart and continued thruout the 
season. We had plenty for ourselves both 
to use fresh with cream and to can, besides 
we let our neighbors in on the treat.” 

Gardeners who will give the strawberry 
good culture will find that it is one of the 
few country fruits which adapts itself well 
to town manners and gives a splendid 
account of itself even on a tiny plot of 
ground. 

Mr. Layten planted Senator Dunlap 
variety, one which does well on all types 
of soil and which, even under adverse 
conditions, grows plenty of young, 
vigorous plants. For those who wish an 
earlier variety, Premier may be planted. 
Everbearing varieties may also be used. 
Gardeners will find that where the spring 
crop of buds is removed by careful mulch- 
ing and watering enough berries for des- 
sert purposes may be 
secured from a couple 
dozen plants but yields 
like those from the 
spring crop must not be 
expected. The Superb 
or Progressive are tw@ 
of the best everbearing 
varieties. 

The ground was cov- 
ered with a half-load of 
barnyard manure and 
then forked early in the 
spring so that the ma- 
nure was well worked 
into the soil. The 
plant bed was thoroly 
prepared so that no 
clods could be found 
under the surface as 
far down as forked. 
Just as early as the 
plants could be gotten 
into the soil they were 
set and then given good 
culture thruout the growing season. The 
narrow matted row system was used; 
when the two rows across the patch had 
become fifteen inches wide the extra 
runners were cut and plarits kept thinned 
in the rows so each one had an oppor- 
tunity to develop a strong crown. After 
the ground was frozen hard the plants 
were covered with a mulch of straw and 
allowed to remain covered until leaves 
began to grow the following spring. The 
straw was then pulled between the rows. 
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An 8x12 


yard fruit. 


Backyard Fruit 
Experiences 


Editor’s Note—We will be glad to send to any reader information 
concerning the selection, pruning, spraying and culture of back- 
Letters are usually answered the same day as received. 


During harvest season as the weather be- 
came hot and dry the patch was given an 
occasional thoro watering. For the gar- 
dener who wishes to grow large, high 
quality berries the plants may be set a 
foot apart and the runners kept pruned 
so that each plant will develop an enor- 
mous crown system and produce large 
berries. By placing them close many 
lants can be set in a small space and 
arge yields of real, red juicy berries can 
be secured. For the town gardener noth- 
ing can be grown that will give larger 
returns or more pleasure than a tiny 
strawberry patch.—F. C. G., Indiana. 


A Good Variety of Blackberry 


I do not believe that there is a finer 
berry for the family garden than the 
Haupt Dewberry-Blackberry. As it is a 
cross between the Lucretia Dewberry 
and the old standby, the Dallas Black- 
berry, it partakes of all the good points 
of both. 

It is a full bearer every year, is a perfect 
berry, needing no other kind near to 
pollenize it and, with us in the south, 
comes in by the middle of April, lasting 
until the middle of May. Is medium 
sized and not very sweet but of fine 





strawberry patch that produces smiles as well as fruit 


flavor. A good berry for the small garden. 

I had planted three eighty-foot rows 
in my garden and one year from planting 
the small roots, we gathered over one 
hundred gallons of the finest fruit from 
them. We gave forty gallons to our 
neighbors and canned, preserved and ate 
the rest. 

Such a “patch” will be good for several 
years after which a new set must be put 
out as this plan far exceeds the idea of 
mowing down the old vines which I have 





found unsatisfactory. My vines did not 
bear well after the mowing. In the early 
winter is the best time for this planting 
and these may be started from the old 
patch or new plants from the nursery. 
Try a few dozen of this variety and you 
may pick gallons of fruit to can in a year’s 
time. I have tried eight kinds of black- 
berries and would not be without this 
variety.—Mrs. J. D., Texas. 


Consider the Gooseberry 


Consider the lowly gooseberry. Next 
to sitting in a tree full of sweet cherries 
and helping himself until he simply can’t 
hold another one, your boy will enjoy 
nothing better than filling himself with 
ripe gooseberries, in preference even to 
oranges and peaches. As for myself, I 
enjoy them as much as I did sixty-nine 
pare ago. A few bushes will supply the 

ousehold with delicious berries. Two. 
year-old plants can be bought atnurseries 
ata nominal costand after two yearsevery 
bush should furnish a dollar’s worth of 
berries. The Downing or the Poorman are 
the best all-around varieties and are far 
less affected by mildew than the larger 
European sorts. West of Ohio the bushes 
should perhaps be mulched or planted in 
the orchard. It is also 
worth remembering 
that the bushes are 
among the first in the 
spring to set on leaves 
and they are not unat- 





tractive. Also they 
are sure croppers.— 
F. H. N., N. Car. 


Set Your Ever- 
bearing Berries 


Early 


If you want fruit 
from the everbearing 
strawberries the first 
season, they must be 
set early in the spring. 
Plant as early as the 
ground can be worked. 
The ground should be 
prepared in about the 
same manner as for 
other strawberries—us- 
ing whatever fertilizer is available. I 
have always found chicken manure very 
satisfactory. 

Flower buds should be pinched out— 
that is, the first ones—for the first year 
at least. Some do this the second year, 
so that the plants won’t bear until the 
spring varieties are thru bearing. 

Under ordinary conditions of early set- 
ting and careful attention, the plants can 
produce a fair crop the following fall.— 
E. W., Massachusetts. 
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Making a Start With Bees 


Continued fromspage 20 


When bees cannot be bought near by, 
the next best thing is to buy live bees in 
packages from shippers in the South who 
make a business of supplying this demand. 
Three pounds of bees and a queen should 
be purchased for each hive desired. Since 
there will be no ready-built combs on 
which to place them, the package of bees 
will be handled like a new swarm. A new 
hive with frames and sheets of foundation 
should be ready for them. It will be 
necessary to feed the bees liberally with 
sugar sirup for several days until the 
have built some combs and stored yee 
food to supply a reserve to meet an emer- 
gency. Sirup made of equal parts of 
granulated sugar and water is the best for 
this purpose. The bees should be fed 
liberally by painting sirup on the screen 
of their cage until they can take no more, 
before they are placed in the hive. This 
will supply them with food with which to 
begin wax secretion and they will be much 
less likely to fly about and be lost before 
they have become familiar with their new 
location. 

Choosing Equipment 

In choosing the proper equipment there 
is a difference of opinion, for every hive 
has its champions. Fortunately there are 
no longer so many kinds as was formerly 
the case. The Langstroth, in two sizes, 
and the large Quinby-Dadant types are 
about all that are now in general use. I 
have used both kinds and personally’ I 
favor the large hive. ‘They require less 
skill in management. In my opinion a 
beginner is likely to be more successful 
with a large hive such as the Modified 
Dadant or the Jumbo than with the 
Langstroth. However, there are plenty of 
authorities who recommend the Lang- 
stroth hive and, after all, it is more or less 
a matter of personal preference. 

Aside from hives it is well for the be- 
ginner to go slow in the purchase of equip- 
ment until he finds out for himself what 
he will need. He should buy one hive for 
each colony of bees with which he expects 
to start and one extra hive to care for 
swarms during the first summer. One 
swarm may be expected from each colony 
under natural conditions where no effort 
is made to prevent swarming. He will 
also need enough supers to care for the 
honey crop. In a good location he should 
have at least two supers for each hive 
run for extracted honey or three for each 
devoted to comb honey production. The 
various bee books and supply catalogs 
will give much valuable information 
about hives and supers. 

Care should be taken to place the 
hives where the flying bees will not annoy 
those who are compelled to pass nearby. 
If bees are kept in town they should be 
kept in as secluded a position as possible. 
A high woven wire fence, if covered with 
vines so much the better, will do much 
to avoid the annoyance. if the bees have 
to rise several feet in the air to get over a 
fence they will establish their line of 
a e over the heads of pedestrians. 

A constant supply of fresh water near 
the hives will he do much to prevent 
a very common cause of complaint. The 
bees need much water when brood rearing 
is in progress, and they often gather in 
large numbers about an open water 
trough or cistern pump. A tub of fresh 
water covered with cork chips to prevent 
the bees from drowning will provide a 
very good watering place, 
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TOWNSENDS BETTER HOME 
SMALL FRUIT GARDENS 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY: 


To Make it Possible 
for Every Home to 








Enjoy a Townsend 
Small Fruit Garden 


We have selected a choice list of 
small fruit plants, and priced them so 
as to barely cover the cost of growing 
and packing. 


A Garden Selected 
From This List 


will pay for itself 25 to 50 times 
over every year, besides the pleasure 
of growing one of these gardens 
yourself, and enjoying the fresh fruit 
from the vines. 


—*i— 
Our Big Money-Saving 
Catalog Mailed 
on Request 
to Market Gardners 


You will find this the biggest little 

k that you ever read, for it is 
brimfull of bargains. 

It is our aim to supply our 
customers at a moderate. 
price. 
with better plants than they could 
secure elsewhere at any price. The 
TOWNSEND'S Nurseries are _ the 
largest growers of small fruit plants 
in the world. There must be a 
* reason. 

OUR GUARANTEE—That we will 
please you or refund your money. 





Townsend’s Better Home 
Garden Values 


Sent POSTPAID at the special price, 
200 Dr. Burrill, the Spiiticn $ Straw- 2 


vial pric 
100 PuEMiEa—s 
he NEW P INCE avec. price 1.25 
100 Fons, the New Wonder—special 


Late—spec.. price 
pecial price... 

vocial price.. 

> apee price.. 


ownsha s Bi 
ESAPEAK 


100 © 
50 ar Salisbury—s 
100 Marvel (Kellogg’s 
100 Delicious (Kello; ate ’s) spec, price. 
100 Big Wonder -( a “special 


100 Worla's Champion Ever- Bearing 


100° Pregvessine E. Strawberry... 
250 Best = A.¥. Strawberry.. 


; — 





10 Plum Farmer Bik. 
10 Aus. Lu. Dewberry ....+++ poco 


1 to 10, 20c each; 50 tubers $5.00 
- Large, well- branched Calif. Privet..50 ea. 
Mail us gomr order now; Plants 
at your 

: charges prepaid. 


to-Late (3 varieties) 
Red E. B. 1 

Red E. B. R 
Red E. B. 1 
Katherine 5 
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DAHLIAS 


Rainbow dahlia collection, 100 varieties 


Entire stock of a- leading fioris 
for 


jivered 
oor at proper planting tihe, all 


10 VINE STREET 


E W. TOWNSEND & SONS, SALISBURY, MARYLAND 





Plant GIANT WASHINGTON 


ASPARAGUS 
Roots and Seeds 


Size (1” to 2” in diam and all tender. 
Last year, New York markets paid $15 a 
dozen bunches for this Asparagus! Plant 
asparagus this spring. Cut next year. A 
pocket of seeds, or 50 roots, will plant 

hree 50-foot rows—enough for the aver- 
age family. Write for free booklet teday! 


ant Roots 6000 2 selected seeds) $1.00 
Bo%Giam Roots includ Le enere ae 


tion to large 
Bridgeton, W. J. 
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RIVERVIEW FARMS, Bor "254, 








New, Tem seed, Isears all utmmet and fa 


same as toma‘ costgees. Sicin 
wy lies, sauce, etc. 
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GRAPE VINES #21 
arlotics 

yardsand home gardens. +" ock of 
rd. wnsere. Se — —— grape. —. 


~ op h ourrants, 
Soe es and small fru an a 
lished 58 yrs. Send for our grape Oatal: og. FREE. 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 16, Fredonia, N.Y. 


gage & At, @ Dew va- 
a largest grown. 
Berries 134 8 in. —,’ 3 in. 

in oe... |, Sweet. 
Ly; 





grow 30 4 
ee Saris ae iss 


i HARDIEST GRAPES +700 
4 aa 4 eh 2 ae  % 


YANKTON, 
SO. DAK. 


SUNSHINE STATE NURSERY 














Pelfer Fruits 
wand Flowers 


is the title of 114th annual _ catalog ae 
and bette: r r boo of “= ever. Produced ‘cotirely 


Ex noee 





cs; and tert tel % toll r+ > who le e truth fabout 
the c erries, Blackberries, 
eaten an all other worth-while 
* Besides it offers the best among 
a Tr flowers, flowering shrubs, 
other ornamen Gladly 
free all home gardeners. 
Please mention this publication 
LOVETT’S NURSERY 
Box 178 
Little Silver, 
























Brilliant Red— 
ruits First Year 
We picked 300 qts. in 

. Fall from % acre of 

Bea set in April. Second season, bears 
eavily in mid-summer. Brilliant Red 
(not Purple), Keeps and ships well. Al- 
ways in demand at top prices. Hardy 
anywhere. Write for free catalog, 


_L, J. FARMER, Box 243, P. 
















LUCRETIA FOR PIE , 
Dew BERRIES sam JELL 


Better than Blackberries. Loads of sweet Juicy 
ies big as your thumb. Hardy everywhere— 


“a 24 Year Plants $1.00 

her 

Baby Parga Trees 

Grape Cuttings PAW PAW MICH. 


YOUR BEST GARDEN BUY Dian» Has Sberty; 


¥; 
= “postpad. Washington Aspar: 20 ante ot 


wepeld only $2. Invereating * eircular 
CER 1ED PLANT FARM Macedon. ny: 
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Five Years Ago and 
Five Years Ahead 


Five years ago we sold several thousand fruit 
trees. This summer-their happy owners will watch 
them bear absolutely True to Name fruit and will 
reap the substantial reward that is due them for 
buying carefully and jovesting land, labor, fertil- 
izer, and, most of all, TIM 


Five years from this spring YOU will await the 
fruit from the trees that you are going to plant 
this year. 





Disregard a few cents differ- 


Buy carefully now. 
(Price of 


ence in price—one way or the other. 
fruit trees is no indication of their value.) 


Plant Kelly’s Bros. trees BECAUSE they a new 
anteed and certified absolutely True to Name 
They will produce exactly the kind of fruit that 
you select now. 


65,000 of our this year’s trees bear the lead seal of 
approval of the Massachusetts Fruit Growers 
Association to stay there until the tree bears True 
to Name fruit, as guaranteed by us. 


Take The First Step Toda 
Send For Our 1925 Catalog 


This handsomely printed book pic- 
tures the entire line of Kelly Certi- 
fied and guaranteed True to Name 
Fruit Trees, Berry Bushes, Shrubs 
and Ornamental Tiees. All or- 
ders, large and small, are filled 
in rotation as received, so you will 
need the catalog at once to get 
your order in =: Send for it 
ay. 








Kelly Bros. Nurseries & 

2040 Cherry St. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Established in 1880 








True to Najne Fruit Trees 











GRAFTING "i pecnons 
FOR GRAFTING. 
MAKES BARREN TREES 

FRUITFUL. 

Try this interesting oper- 
ation on your apple trees. 
Graft several varieties on 
one tree. You can learn 
how to doit from our free 
circular. Send for it. 

Include a dollar bill for 

ple scions for 50 grafts, 

aihemad hardy sorts,with 
nom grafting wax and 
complete instructions to 
top- roy several trees. 

Postpaid. 


WEDssény ; 


Albert Lea, Minnesota. 




















FRUIT TREES C.0.D. 
1OFEEEEs MONE GARDEN $2.95 


} Deticiqus cigus Apple.t ,1Rochester Peach, 
i Bartlett Pear, 
2 eee Cherry, 1 Ni 








Frosh dug daily—All trees 2 to 8 
rec Tom grower and sav 
foot high. fay di 925 Tree, Shrub and Rose 


ide UNITED NURSERIES, 
67 Tree Ave., Dansville, N. Y. 


TREES & PLANTS 
LOWEST PRICES HIGHEST QUALITY 


Peach Trees, Fruit Trees, Vines and Bushes, Ever- 
grecns, Shrubbery, Barberry, Privet, Asparagus, Rhu- 
carb, Ornamental Trees. Sold direct at materially 
reduced ae. Write for cree and catalogue. 


Twenty-five years honest d 
Westminster Nursery, Desk 9, Westminister, Md. 


PEACH & APPLE 























Trees & Grown by BARNES’ NURSERIES, 
Good Fiants Cincinnati, Ohio, (College Hill} 
Established 1855. 69th year. Special offer: 10 
Apple or Peach Trees, asst. kinds, 14% to 2 
ft., $1.00. 2 toss ft.,$2.00. By Parcel Post. 
Cataiogue free. Want Local Salesmen. 
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Efficiency in the Vegetable 


Garden 
Continued from page 8 

having three notches; one above the 
other, cut in it, and by placing the edge of 
the cloche in one or another of these 
notches the ventilation of the plant hill 
is regulated. These precautions should 
be exercised in a lesser degree in using the 
cloth protectors. 

When no protector is used and the 
plants are threatened by a late spring 
frost they may be covered with hay or 
straw, or possibly even better, they may 
be protected by merely carefully bending 
them over and covering them with a 
shovel or two of earth. This simple 
expedient has been the means used by 
market gardeners to save tomato and 
pepper plants on quite a large scale, as 
when the earth is carefully raked off, no 
appreciable damage is done to the plants. 
I know from experience that the dirt may 
be left on the plants for three or four days 
without doing any serious injury. 

It is quite a common practice for mar- 
ket gardeners to make two successive 
plantings in the same hills of such tender 
crops as lima beans, cucumbers, and 
melons, the second planting being made 
just before the first planting can be ex- 
pected to be up. While this is wasteful 
of seed and labor, it gives a much better 
assurance of getting a good stand than is 
given by making a single extra heavy 
planting. By following this method you 
take advantage of an early spring and you 
are not unnecessarily delayed by a back- 
ward one. It should be remembered that 
while hot weather agrees with most gar- 
den plants there are some exceptions, 
notably peas, lettuce, broad beans and 
Chinese cabbage. The broad beans 
should be planted early for they are very 
hardy, that they may come into bearing 
before the hot dry weather of summer, or 
the blossoms will blast and not set pods. 
Lettuce is likely to become bitter in hot 
weather, and at the other end of the 
season, Chinese cabbage should be 
planted late that it may be heading during 
the cooler weather of autumn, for other- 
wise it may run to seed and not form 
heads. 

Advantages of Straw Mulch 


The practice of placing a straw mulch 
around the plants as a means of conserv- 
ing moisture and for keeping down weed 
growth is sometimes advisable, and it is a 
labor saver. This is of good service with 
peas and broad beans and with nearly 
all crops in very hot dry weather. But 
don’t apply a mulch of this kind too early 
in the spring as it tends to keep the ground 
cold, and don’t place it over the seed and 
expect the plants to force their way thru 
it. Potatoes and Canada thistles are 
about the only crops that will. There is 
some danger of introducing objectionable 
weeds by using straw mulches, partic- 
ularly of clover chaff, tho it is otherwise 
an excellent material. This is greatly 
lessened by using marsh or low land 
(cheap packing and rope hay) as bad 
upland weeds are seldom found growing 
on marshes. The flake-like pieces of 
baled hay or straw into which it is easily 
divided are very convenient, and I have 
found jt not a bad plan to place them 
around the tall-running varieties of peas 
and pole beans instead of providing poles 
and trellises, allowing the vines to run 
over the mulch which serves to keep the 
pods off the ground. The same practice 
works very well with tomatoes and pro- 
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Save those trees! 


Spraying safe-guards your trees and shrub- 
bery against destructive insects and blight. 
Here is the oy age Brown Auto Spra: 
No. 5. Simp 


to operate, easily clean 
alwaysready forser- 
vice. Brown Auto- 
Spray No. 5 will 
easily save many 
times its cost. 
Strong,durable and 
easily operated, 
Complete 
with four 
nozzles.Gal- 
vanized or brass 
tank. Write for 
our complete bulletin. 


{ A Sprayer for 
: Every Purpose 


THE E.C. BROWN CO., 
898 Maple St., Rochester, N. Y. 














YARD LONG BEANS 





YARD LONG BEAN 
variety as well as being an 
interesting curiosity. The vines are 














rampant growers and produce an 
enormous =< long, slender pods, 
many of whi » a to “three feet or 
Py in ——_ g the thickness 
of a lead pencil. Produce late in the 
summer luctive, excellent 


yt — - 
ualit her ane snap beans, tender and of 
ne vor. Packet of seed 10c; 
3 for 25c. 


Japanese Giant Radish 


10 to 80 Ibs. each; Jumbo P: m 
100 to 300 Ibs.; Lima Peas, as 

as Lima Beans; Vine Peac h. fine + 
canning, ripe fruit in 80 x: after 
seed is plan 


none a big ¢ rd irait the same 
ecod’ is rOP. Burgess’ 


Earliest and Bode ‘aden, earliest 
and best tomato on earth. 


aa your choice of these varieties 
10c per packet; > for ee, or 


y of our 
—ae. © —_ tells “ pA other 
ne rigue “and | oy 
i jes, 
frei reps 
BURGESS SEED & PLANTCO. 
221 E. Floral Street, Galesburg, Mich. 











Many are making $50 to $150 —, — our 
| geen fruit trees, shrubs, berry bi etc. 


No capital requir ed. 

rnished. A chance for the a type of man 
to build a life time business. rite today for 
(interesting details. Address Dept 


edtigt aie sitia cob itis (ial ee eels penter N.Y. 
‘ Nurserytnen for two Generations ” 


MAY < 





Ovnamental 
Floweving Shrubs 









Grapes. 
Seeawhersien. We Ne furnish free 
plans for home planting of 


Evergreens, 
Write today for 
money-saving 


FINE ORCHARD FOR SALE 


The O. Harrison Orchard, iy Park ea ’ 
ust out of BE city of Louisville,on the L. ’ 
as to be so!d to settle estate of O. H. Tb Sa de- 

er 12,000 bearing trees, mostly peaches, 
various vesiatien 2 to 7 years old. Right exposure. 

Faces paved highway. 275 acres. Write 


LOUISVILLE TRUST CO., REALTORS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LADIOLI bulbs. Closing out. Bargain. 
SRARIOADEN BROS. HEBRON. INDIANA. 
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tects the fruit from injury from contact 
with the ground. 

An adaptation of this idea is the prac- 
tice of preventing melons and cucumbers, 
when exceptionally fine specimens are 
desired, from coming in contact with the 
ground by placing small boards, shingles, 
or pieces “of roll roofing under the fruits. 
It is also a good plan to turn the fruits 
over when about two-thirds grown. 

Another trick of the gardener’s trade 
none too well known is the plan of select- 
ing the most prolific and earliest bearing 
plants when thinning cucumbers and 
melon hills by means of an examination 
with a magnifying lens, such as a reading 
glass. The rudimentary fruits, too small 
to be seen by the unaided eye, are visible 
thru the lens. This examination can be 
made just as the plants are beginning to 
run, when they are about a foot long, 
and the vines that show few or no fruits 
can be weeded out. 

For gardens that cannot be cultivated 
with horse or tractor implements wheel 
hoes are very desirable, but the push or 
scuffle hoe is a very good substitute. This 
is a tool that should be better known than 
it is, as it is a very rapid weed killer, and 
to my notion, much to be preferred to the 
little three or five-tooth hand cultivator. 
Nothing can get by the wide blade of a 
sharp push hoe but the little-toothed 
| cultivator will slip around big 
weeds in a way most exasperating. The 
best form of common hoe is the socket- 
shank type, as it is the only one that has 
the blade and handle securely fastened 
together. The smallest garden tools, the 
hand weeders, are quite necessary in get- 
ting the weeds that are right in the rows, 
for you can do as much again with a 
weeder in your hand as you can without. 
Even a small kitchen knife will do, but as 
good a hand weeder as you can get can be 
made from a half of an old single spring 
sheep or grass shears. There is a rotary 
onion weeder, a wheel-hoe-like affair 
with a revolving reel of small rakes or 
combs something on the plan of a minia- 
ture side delivery hay rake, that rakes 
or combs the small weeds out of the rows. 
This is used by extensive onion growers 
to quite a large extent and it can be used 
on salsify, carrots, and some other vege- 
tables under favorable conditions. 


Efficient implements are as desirable in’ 


the care of the garden as in the harvest 
field or the factory. No garden should 
he planted by hand, you can do more in 
an hour with a seed drill than you can in 
all-day planting by hand—and you will 
do better work too. The variety of gar- 
den seed drills is large, ranging from little 
hand tool; for sowing plant flats and 
hotbeds to gang attachments for garden 
tractors. For the small family garden 
some of the lighter and cheaper designs 
are actually to be preferred to the heavier 
and more expensive machines. 
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“Protect the Children! 


Bee vay K what it means to know that your children out at 
play are Safe! If your lawn is inclosed with a strong, 
effective fence the children can play, safe from fighting 
dogs, speeding automobiles, even safe from undesirable 


playmates! 


Pittsburgh Perfect Super-Zinced Ornamental Fences 
give full measure of privacy and protection, and their dis- 
tinctive design adds to the beauty of any lawn. The heavy, 
closely spaced wires, Super-Zinced against rust, produce 
fences of great strength and durability. 


Our booklet illustrates several attractively inclosed lawns 
and shows why they are gaining in popularity. Mailed free 
upon request. Use the coupon or a postal card. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


751 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“ee® 
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A new money-maker 
Buiveserries over a half- 
inch in diameter. Prac- 
tically seedless. A big op- 
portunity to commercial 
ve and a delightful 
ruit tothe amateur. Bushes 
vigorous. All tested, named, 
nursery-grown varieties. 
Write for circular. 
WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Headquarters for 
Purebred Dede Plants 
Josern J. Wuite, Inc. 








Box T Whitesbog, N. J. 


GROUND ALMONDS 


Grow them in your garden. 
A delicious nut with a fla- 












vor resembling the Cocoa- 
nut orthe almond. Meat 
snow white, shell very thin. 
Very prolific, a single nut 
yielding from 200 to 300 
nuts in a hill and will do 
well in any kind of soil. 
Plant in the spring the 
same as potatoes and a big 
crop can be expected about 
potato harvest time. Grow 
some for the children. 
Everybody likes them. 
Send 10 cents in eilver or 
one cent stamps and we 
will send you a large pack- 

of these nuts and a copy 

our 1925 
book. 


bm mp ms 2216. A, Galesburg, Mich. 


for 50 plants of our great Minnehaha 
SEND Btrawbercy. Bargain offers for a home 


50C fix bed of ont gy ee By oe 
tg eee jet yg ony <ny 
15 15 ONIDA::: er ned berries peat aks = $1.00 


BEE© For Profit. Circular free. 
VaN’S HONEY FARMS, HEBRON, INDIANA 


and plant 

















MOSAIC FREE 
RASPBERRIES 


Webster’s Redpath, now identified as Mosaic 
Free Latham has received special Minnesota 
Inspection certificate, and has also been identi- 
fied as nearly as possible MOSAIC FREE by the 
U. 8. Govt. Pomologist of Washington, D. é. 























Five years special care in cleaning out the least sign 
of Mosaic and Curley Leaf from my twenty acres of 
raspberries enables me to offer the public a genuine clean 
Latham Raspberry, a brand that can be secured only 
from the man who has eertified Mosaic Free Stock. 

This raspberry juces fruit one inch in diameter. It is 
the hardiest miant the heaviest pro- 
ducer and the best seiler of all ras 

Tries. hese berries yiela 

1 per acre yearly in my field 
on fruit gone. , 

am offering to raspberry fanciers 

have only a small garden plot 

and desire to plant a few of these 
select grade plants—6 for $1.75 or 
i2 for $3.2 , uarantee ing you a 


ary sue ou bave never 
"Write today for descriptive ch 

rite vec ren. 
lar and prices on 100 a nd 1000 lots. 





Cultural directions mailed witb 
order. 
D. C. “WEBSTER 
La Crescent, Minnesota 
lei eteetenti ene 





G 
our poocesy 66 varieties. 


tor 2 sample vines. 2 a 
lished 1875 
Write for FREE descripttce catalog. 
WEST HILL ee Inc. 














SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


CB te Destro so and worms; insure larger 
yam of — fruit. 35tb suc- 


oe STAHL’S EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING OUTFIT 
PREPARED MIXTURES 


20 models. Catalog containing full treat- 
ise on spraying Reduced prices. 


Wm. Stahi Sprayer Co., 
QUINCY, ILL. 












E shall this month consider the 

music which our early Colonists 

from Spain and France brought 
to America. Next month we shall con- 
sider the music of England, giving a 
special program for William Shakespeare’s 
birthday. 

It seems strange that so many Ameri- 
can people have always thought there 
was little or no music here during 
Colonial days. We have always blamed 
this supposed condition on the Puritans, 
for we know that they did not believe in 
joyous music and allowed only the drone- 
like chanting of hymn tunes. We are 
likely to forget that before the Pilgrims 
started for .this land of freedom there 
had been many other bands of Colonists 
coming to this country. 

The Music of the Early Settlers 

Some of these early Colonists came 
from Spain and settled in Florida, going 
from there out thru the Southwest. Some 
of the future Americans came from 
France and making their first home in 
Canada, started out to discover a new 
world, and found the great Mississippi 
river which carried them down to Louisi- 
ana. Then there were the Cavaliers who 
came from England, and the states we 
know as Virginia, Carolina and Maryland 
were settled by them. Then later came 
the Dutch and Swedes, who settled in 
New York and New Jersey, and it was 
not long before Colonis‘s from Scotland 
and the North of Ireiand were finding 
homes for themselves in New England. 

All of these people brought their 
own music with them, and much of 


The Musical Inheritance 


of America 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


France and Spain Have 
Endowed Us Richly 


Spanish Californian songs. One made 
by Charles Lummis, who is considered 
the greatest authority on early Spanish 
conditions in America, which has been 
arranged in modern musical form by 
Arthur Farwell, and the other a collec- 
tion made by Eleanor Hague with the 
assistance of Gertrude Ross, the well- 
known composer. In both of these col- 
lections will be found some charming 
serenades. A curious custom prevailed 
in early Californian days for the maiden 
sometimes sang from her balcony to 
attract the attention of the lover who 
would pass her by. In Miss Hague’s 
collection there is a charming song of this 
type, which is called “The Old Maid’s 
Song.” 

Often the Spanish song of the New 
World became plaintive. Usually far 
more songs of the minor mode are found 
in California than in Spain. ‘The Hours 
of Grief” is a popular Spanish Californian 
song of such type, as is also the “Black 
Face,” which is universally popular in 
both Spain and America. 

Every Latin country has a folk song 
about the dove. Some of the oldest of 
the dove songs are found in Mexico, one 
which is popular along our American 
border is called “The Little Dove,” but 
possibly the best known composed folk 





song of this type is “La Paloma,” which 

was written by Sebastian Yradier in the 

nineteenth century. This song is still 

pular. TheSpanish Californian music 

is one of the most interesting phases of 

Colonist music which has come down to 
modern American folk song. 

The majority of the early Colonists 
who came from France settled in Canada, 
and many of them later started out to 
explore the new land; some as mission- 
aries to the Indians, others as traders 
down the rivers. History tells how these 
explorers found their way thru the rivers 
and great lakes to the “Father of Waters,” 
which led them down to Louisiana. 

For the most part the men and women 
who came from France lived lives of 
hardship on the frontiers, and there were 
few who came from the wealthy homes 
that were left by the Cavaliers of Eng- 
land. Yet these sturdy peasants of 
France came from the south as well as the 
north of their land and it is natural that 
Louisiana and its sunshine appealed to 
the French from Provence just as the 
outdoor life of trappers and woodsmen 
in Canada made its appeal to the peasants 
of Brittany. 

French Music in America 

While both of these groups of French 
colonists brought their songs and dances 
with them, it is natural that the majority 
of their songs do not show the influence 
of the Court life as do the songs of France 
of this time. Yet the little French chil- 
dren of the Colonists sang their rounds as 

they played and danced, and in 
Canada today are found some of the 





it is to be found in America today. 
In fact it is said that the oldest and 
purest versions of ‘the English, 
Spanish and French folk.songs and 
dances are now to be found in this 
country instead of Europe, but 
many people believe that the most 
characteristic music of America is 
that found in the Southwest, where 
the Spanish rhythms and melodies 
are part of all the folk music. We 
know how greatly the architecture 
and art of this part of our country 
were influenced by Spain. So it is 
natural to find that the Spanish 
music is a distinct part of all the 
folk music there. 

Until the United States took over 
California this section of America 
had been for over two centuries a 
Spanish colony, and naturally the 
songs and dances which the people 
brought with them were those in 
use. As all the wooing of the 
California maidens was done in 
true Spanish fashion, it is natural 
that the Californian lover should 
have sung his impassioned melody 
to a guitar accompaniment beneath 
her balcony, just as did the old 
troubadours of Spain. 





PROGRAM FOR MARCH FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS 


AMERICA’S INHERITANCE 
FROM HER SPANISH AND FRENCH 


COLONISTS 
Spanish Californian Songs 

ee ee Hague-Ross 
OS EPS Es ey Hague-Ross 
I Know Not If You Love Me.. . .Hague-Ross 
‘Tine Ube Whats 6 Some... . 2... cc ccccccs Hague-Ross 
So Fair and Still the wage. 2 eee Lummis-Farwell 

e Hammock. . ae oe .Lummis-Farwell 
A Teamster's Song. ee eee Lummis-Farwell 
The Shoemaker. . Pras: . .LLummis-Farwell 
|| ah a a ee ee Lummis-Farwell 

French Canadian Songs 
Children’s Rounds 
ar eee ¢ Ok Ree Old French 
On the ridge at fatgnen 4 ik ceeds alee eae Old French 
Alouette. . PEP te . ....Old French 
Lullabies 
eg >, Se Old French 
Hush, My Babe, be ae | and Slumber... .Old French 
ongs 

By the Clear Fountain.................. Arr. Tiersot 

ec Prince’s Three Daughters........... Arr. Tiersot 
The Song of Transformations............ Arr. Tiersot 
The White Duck (Here’s Fair _—— oda Arr. Tiersot 
In the Moonlight............... Arr. Grant Schaefer 
Saint t Siocuaamte ytd lad: cin: a Arr. Grant Schaefer 
The White Rose Tree............ Arr. Grant Schaefer 
I Hear the Millwheel............ Arr. Grant Schaefer 
py ee ee Arr. Grant Schaefer 

Creole Songs of Louisiana 

a REN ell IR ae i ap Sb pn Traditional 
II, 6 bn inde dee ae che une Arr. Schindler 
IE PE era eee Ze: Arr. Schindler 
Pity Poor Mamzelle Zizi.............. Arr. Schindler 
NINO, 6 3 ono e706 se awn eaee% Arr. Schindler 
EI, 5 oon dc bi as scone cecuad Arr. Schindler 


ST IE io hs. anos cence eeecws ound Arr. Schindler 


oldest versions of such rounds as 
“Tn the Spring,” “‘On the Bridge at 
Avignon,” “Do You Know How to 
Plant the Cabbages?”. One old 
French Canadian round which was 
originally a play dance song is 
“Alouette” (The Lark). 

The French mothers of “New 
France” rocked their babies to 
sleep with the same lullabies that 
they had heard as children in 
France, and many of these old 
lullabies we all know now all over 
America, “Hush, My Babe, Lie 
Still in Slumber,” is one of these, 
and “Dodo, My Baby Do,” ‘Sleep, 
Sleep, My Darling,” and “Our 
Baby” are others which are well 
known. 

At Christmas these French colon- 
ists sang many of the old carols we 
love and sing today. “Christ the 
Lord Is Born Today,” “Noel, Born 
Is the King of Israel,’”’ and “Sing 
We Noel,” are among them. 

Not many years ago a French 
musician named Julien Tiersot 
came to Canada in search of some 
of the old French songs. Tiersot, 
who is considered an authority on 
French folk music, found that there 
were a great many of the old time 








There are two collections of old 
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French songs still sung in Canada which 
had almost been forgotten in France. He 
also found that many of the old French 
songs had been adapted to suit the 
changes in climate oe occupation of the 
new land. 

The French Canadian who went far 
into the wilderness was known as the 
“Voyageur,” and it was from these brave 
men of the early Colony days that there 
came the lumber workers, who helped to 
build, later, America’s great industries. 
These voyageurs were quite as adept 
with their canoes as the Indians and they 
always sang as they went down the river 
or worked in the forests. It was from 
them that a type of song we call “Lumber 

YXamp Songs” originated in the United 
States. One of the best voyageur songs 
was originally called ““The White Duck” 
in France and there are several versions 
of this song thruout Canada. ‘“Here’s 
Fair Wind” is the best of these versions. 
As in many of these voyageur songs, the 
solo voice sings a phrase which has appar- 
ently no meaning whatever to the refrain. 

In Canadian songs we find also the 
influence of the French priests. One 
song sung by the Huron Indians, as well 
as by the French-Canadians is called 
“Jesu Ahatonhia,” and it is very similar 
to the chants, which have been sung for 
generations in the churches of France. 

The French songs of Louisiana or 
“Creole” songs as they are called are quite 
different from those found in Canada. A 
“‘Creole”’ is a person of two races, born 
on a foreign soil. Most of the American 
Creoles had Spanish and French parents 
and as they were born in America the 
name “Creole” was given to them. 

Naturally their music is a combination 
of French and Spanish folk character- 
istics. The negroes who belonged to 
Creole masters were called ‘Creole 
negroes,”’ and they sang these same songs 
only they often changed the rhythm and 
made the songs more animated. 

One of the Creole songs which was 
popular with both black and white 
Creoles is called ‘Caroline’ or “One, Two 
Three.”” It is more nearly like the French 
songs than any other of this type. 

One old, old song of France we have 
literally made our own all over America 
and we have several different sets of words 
we sing to it. We call it “We Won’t Go 
Home Until Morning,” but it is known 
in France as ‘‘Malbrouck.” It is so old 
that few musical authorities agree as to 
where it did first originate. But the 
general belief is that it was a song the 
Crusaders brought back to France in the 
eleventh century. It is known to have 
been sung by the armies of Godfrey of 
Bouillon during the First Crusade. An- 
other Crusader song from France, which 
was also sung during the First Crusade, 
we still sing in the churches of America. 
It is called “Fairest Lord Jesus” and it is 
one of our most beautiful hymns. 

There are quite a few of America’s 
composers of the present day who are 
working to bring out in our music the 
close relationship that has existed since 
Colonial days in the music of Spain and 
France with that of America. 


[Editor’s Note: Mrs. Oberndorfer, 
National Chairman Music, General F ed- 
eration Women’s Clubs, will be glad to 
answer any questions pertaining to music 
or music club programs. Address Mrs. 
M. E. Oberndorfer, care of Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des ‘Moines, Towa.] 
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In Such SHomes as this 
“Bluebirds” make Curtains Beautiful 


ET your curtains give you all their loveliness. Hang 
them on Bluebird Rods! 


You need this inexpensive aid to fine draping. ‘“Blue- 
birds’’ bring new beauty to curtains. Satin Gold or White 
Enamel ae suit every drape. Single, double, triple styles 
fit every window. As effective in the modest home as in the 
sumptuous dwelling. 


Ornamental stiffening ribs are a patented feature of 
Inquire of Bluebird Rods. These prevent sagging and provide their 
your local marked superiority. 


dealer— Try a Bluebird Rod and see the improvement yourself. 
~perier Then get “Bluebirds” for every curtain. Made by H. L. 
Bluebird Rods Judd Co., Inc., N. Y. 


or will gladly 
get them 


FLAT- -Extending 
“They Make Your CURTAIN RODS 


ill } 
ww ll hea Mee 


ROW your flowers in baskets— beautiful hand-woven 
willows. Better for planting or potting. Fine quality 
whole- willow; strong, duruble, decorative. Have strong 

leak-proof, metal containers. Hanging bask et shown here is 
made for 4in. standard por—oaly #1. 55 postpaid. Porch box 
18 in. long, 6 In. deep and 6 in. wid 
only $2. postpaid. Together, only 
$4.25, posteeia. In green, grey an 
brown. PGend check or money order 
and state color. Prompt parcel _Dost 
delivery. Money back guarantee. 


REEDO BASKET CoO. 
225 Fifth Avenue — Dept, 4 
New York City 




















NearEnough to the business dis- 
trict for convenience, far enough 
away for quiet, The Belmont is the 
ideal hotel for the visitor to Chicago, 


S[solmont 


HuGu MCLENNAN, President 


G. E. BILLINGSLEY, <Wanager 
Om (Chicago ae 
NEW DESIGN COLONIAL SOLID BRASS BIRD CAGE 


Valued at $12.90 our Y-}¥— 
introductory price is $6.00 we 
pay postage. Your money 
ack if not satisfactory, only 
a limited number will be sold 














PRINTED WITH ANY NAME AND ADDRESS 


Franklin Personal Printed Stationery is the biggest value 
et offered—correct and dignified; and used in the best 
homes everywhere. Makes very acceptable, yet inexpen- 
sive, gift. Size of sheets, bg of envelopesto match. We so send your order at once. 
= white Franklin bond; h a h ym nd = smooth. 
andsomely print ch, dar ue; in Engravers 

coppe ~ a on: + y= tasteful” Sent 1400 DE KO American Cage Co. 
postpa urable box nd name an ress(plainly 4 VEN 

written or printed) with $1.00. Satisfactory, prompt, AVE. RACINE, WISCONSIN 








| printing service since 1911. our famous Nightingale Can- 
Franklin Press Money backif not wellpleased. aries, wonderful and true re- 
9 1184 Arcade St. , St. Paul, Minn. productions of the best Night- 










ad 2 : ingale Tunes, as deep lon 

WHY! NOT mer retin a4 = ." flutes, seizing sobbing, water rolling, "charming ‘clue ks 

ng butterfl ies, insects? 1 uy hundreds of kinds / ; $10.00 each. Birds will be shipped express prepaid to 

pa fe ft | 1 to $ . ‘ y any part of the country. Live arrival and satisfaction 
Ee mee By + my instructions, pictures, , ga % i guaranteed on receipt of cash with order. 


IMPERIAL PET SHOP, Direct Importers 
Dept. 100, 50 West 30th Street, ‘New York City 








Disieas, Monologs Demtestinhath a a Graduates play or 
Mus: PLAYS: How to Stage a Play LEA R eno Successful students in all sections. 
and. Revues Min + Make-up Goods For | REE sample lesson write to 


gi &.00., 623 $0. Wabash Dope. 124 CHICAS PIANO wm eS eee 











urpees 
Seeds 
row 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL. This 
is the catalog that tells the truth 
about the Best Seeds That Grow. 

Market ers and florists use 
oe age nnual as a reference 
, and still it is so interesting 
and easy to that a — 
amateurs use it as their 
guide. Burpee’s Annual is the — 
popular seed catalog in the world. 
¥  Ifyouare interested in gardening, Burpee’s 
Annual will be mailed to you free. 


FREE SAMPLE. First write for a copy 
of Burpee’s Annual; then look through the book 
and select a regular 10c packet of any ——— or 
flower i entirely free, and we will t to you 
post-pai 

This free offer 1s made to get new customers for 
Burpee’s Seeds and is good only ointil May 1, 1925. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 





$o373s 










$Z6/ YO TYANNY $.2370uNg 








se7ne 
=> -£ 











Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet, good | 


for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. D-24 
Name 


R. D. or St. 








State. 


IR ROSES 


On their own roots. Sure to bloom. 


a RAINBOW COLLECTION 
™=, 5 Wonderful Roses. 5 Colors 


Mailed Postpaid I 













to any address. Guar- 
anteed to reach you in 
good growing = 
Helen Good—pin 
President Wilton -rose 
Hoosier Beauty—crimson 
Mrs. Aaron Ward—yellow 
White La France—white 


All G & R roses are grown 
in large quantities, which en- 
ables us to sell them at mode- 
rate prices. Over four million 
Toses sold by us last year. 


PECIAL OFFERS 
6 Hardy napenatnemams, embracing all colors . $1.00 
6 Gladioli ream of newer sorts, selected colors. . $1.00 
6 Liberty Iris—Choice colors—assorted ......... 1.00 
3 Decorative Ferns—aAssorted varieties.......... 1.00 
4 Dahlias—select—s lendid assortment of colors .$1.00 
*‘Our New Rose’””> MARY WALLACE—1 jr. old. $1.00 
4 Perennials—‘‘made up of 1 —* paaenana 1 Shasta 
Daisy, 1 Fox Glove, 1 Aquileg 
Special Offer— Any 5 icoies for $4.50—the 8 tor 
$6.50 postpaid. Prompt service guaranteed. Catalog free. 
THE GooD & RE ESE Co. 
Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Dept. 710 j 


3 Glorious ROSES 


Everblooming. Guaranteed True rue te 
Name. All bloom this summer. 
: postpaid “= enti ceccceee Cc 


Mrs. B. R. Cant--Pink 
| Miss Amelia Gude--Yellow 
Crusader 








SPECIAL SEED OFFER 
I will mail one large packet Giant 
Flowered Dahlia Seed, blooms first 
Season, makes own roots for next 
year--all double; new varieties 25c, 
COMPLETE CATALOG FREE 


Lists over 400 roses, all the newest 
and best. Plants, Ferns and every- 
thing for house and g: Send 
for your copy now. 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD, Dept. 702 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Bobbink & Atkins Roses 


An illustrated complete list of Roses that we 
shall have for Spring P!anting mailed in Febru- 
ary. Many Roses are beautifully illustrated in 
color, among them, Rev. F. Page-Roberts, Star 
of Persia, and other new and unusually attrac- 
tive vaneties. This list of Roses is the 
most complete and unique ever offered. We 
have several hundred thousand rose plants ready 
to ship to any part of the country where Roses 
can be planted at this time. 


Nurserymen, Rutherford, N. J. 




















Rare Alpine Worldwide Seeds 
From large, 1 varieties, collection in Britain. 
Sample — containing 12 kinds, $1.00; 30 kinds $ $200 00. 





REV. d. F. ANDERSON, GLENN HALL LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Roses in the Little Garden 


Continued from page 14 


Only such fall pruning is necessary as 
will make the bushes, excepting the 
climbers and strongest growers, about 
one and a half feet in height, so they 
will not thrash about in the winter 
winds. When the ground freezes draw 
the dirt around each bush to the height 
of ten or twelve inches, to be followed 
later by a further covering of leaves or 
whatever litter you have on hand. Corn- 
stalks are good but any roughage will 
do: We have found it safer to give all 
our roses some winter protection. In 
fact, if sufficient protection is given, 
roses may be successfully grown in any 
section of the United States. So that 
if you are a lover of roses and are will- 
ing to give them a little extra attention, 
you need not hesitate about trying to 
grow them on account of locality. 

Cutting the bloom of your roses is a 
duty as well as a pleasure, for, if the 
bloom is not cut new growth will not 
start so quickly. It is better for this 
reason to pinch off any that have been 
left on the plants. In cutting the stems 
be careful to leave enough buds below 
the shoot from which you are taking 
your flower to provide other shoots for 
later blooming. Carelessness in cutting 
the bloom of a Druschki last summer 
cost us the fall bloom of this lovely rose. 

We have found, too, especially in the 
case of new plants, if a shoot bears, say, 
two or three buds, that if we remove all 
but the strongest of them, the one left 
will develop into a far finer flower than 
if all the buds are left to mature. But 
this must be carefully done, touching 
only the part to be removed. 


WORD about the roses we have found 
satisfactory, both for bloom and 
hardiness, may help in your selection of 
plants. While this list contains only a 
few of the many varieties and has, per- 
haps, omitted your favorite, it is recom- 
mended for anyone who has a garden 
and wants roses in it. 

Wild roses are suitable only for wild 
or border planting. The old-fashioned 
June roses, without which no garden is 
complete, are also better in the border 
as they need no particular care. 

Hybrid Tea roses are the truly per- 
fect flower. They need a little extra 
care, for which they will repay you 
many times in the beauty and fragrance 
of their bloom. Gruss an Teplitz, while 
rather small, is one of the hardiest of 
this type. its bloom is crimson red and 
of singularly velvet-like texture. Soliel 
D’Or is also very vigorous and hardy, 
with handsome yellow flowers splashed 
with red or peach color. The Killarneys, 
both pink and white, are lovely and very 
fragrant. 

Hybrid Perpetual roses bloom in June 
and the bloom should be cut early for 
fall blooming. The American Beauty, 
while not quite so large as the hothouse 
blooms, is fully as fragrant and hand- 
some, Paul Neyron, tho somewhat coarse, 
is very free blooming. General Jacque- 
minot is an old favorite. Madame Plan- 
tier blooms but once in a season but is 
extremely hardy. Frau Karl Druschki 
is the best hardy white rose, covering an 
unusually long blooming period, and 
having large, waxy, white flowers. Mar- 
garet Dixson is also a fine hardy white 
rose. 

The climbing roses include Prairie 
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Japanese Windflowers 
Loveliest of fall-blooming perennials 


Giant Anemones or Windflowers from Japan, hardy 
and easy to grow, increasing in size nj loveliness 
from year to year. Grow 3feet tall; attractive foliage 
all summer; bloom from August to mid-November 
when their masses of beautiful flowers are most wel- 
come. Splendid for perennial borders. 

Sturdy Plants of famous Wayside Gardens 
quality in three fine selected varieties: 


Alba. Single, silvery white, with bright 
yellow stamens in center. 


Queen Charlotte. Large amaieneenenadatl 
ers, ‘‘La France”’ pin 


Whirlwind. Big doublet snowy white. 


: Your choice, $2.50 
Special { 12 plants, for Postpaid 


Order now to avoid delay later on. Plants will be shipped 


| &S soon as weather permits. Will bloom profusely this fall. 


Send for complete Book of Perennial Flow- 
E ers, full of interesting suggestions for old- 


fashioned hardy gardens. 
WAYSIDE GARDENS COMPANY, Mentor, O. 


Largest growers of perennial flowers in America 


SES 


All 2 to 3 ft., 2 year 
hardy ficld grown. 


<5) OPHELI creed 











Los ANGELES #2" nk with 


grower. Long stemed flowers. Long, —_ 
ed buds expand into a mommoth 
Every one said the Los A is iesoes in ony 
garden the prettiest they ever seen. 5c 
each; 3 for $2.25. Send them everywhere. 
FRE Ee vue 
out. of low 

BOOK pr ces and valuable 

planting information. 
Send for your y to-day. 


AND SEED HOUSE 
Carl Sonderegger, Pres. 
163 R Court St. Beatrice, Neb. 


DISS ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes,on own roots,for every 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream 
of the world’s productions. 
“Dingee Roses’ known as THE 
Best for 75 years. Sace delivery 
guaranteed anywhere in U.S. 
Write for a copy of 
Our ‘*New Guide to Rose Caltare” 
for 1925. It’s FREE. 
Mipsteates wonderful‘ Dingee Roses’’ 
natural c It's more than a catalog—It's 
the lifetime —t+ of the OLDEST AND LEADING 
i GROWERS IN AeA. A_practical work on 


ROS! 
r flo Iture for the amate 
ay other iants, bulbs and coeds and tells how 
them. Edition Limited. ESTABLISHED 1850. 70 GREENHOUSES | 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 390, West Grove, Pe. ' 


12 E=2vms ROSES 3 


Wonderful, 2 year old bushes will bloom this 
summer till frost, with same roses you 
get at the florist’s. colors and such 
varieties as Columbia, Premier, America, 
Milady, Crusader, Madame Butterfly and 
Mrs. Warren G. Harding. An unusual offer 

Ist Selection 12 “Extras” $5 

Our choice 4 prize winning varieties 


2nd Selection 12 “Averages” $3 
Our choice 3 popular varieties 
Mail order NOW. We will ship at = 
time. Or write for details of vari 
kinds. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
FREE An American Beauty bush extra 
omen oan accompanies your order. 


lia Rose Gardens 




























































8 E. Mandolph St. —— Til. 








af want plants sent. be a of valuable infor- 


/mation for planters given with each order. 





floney back if not pleased. BURGESS SEED & 
00., 221 Rose Dept., Galesburg, Micb 
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Queen, Dorothy Perkins, Crimson Ram- 
bler and Climbing American Beauty, the 
loveliest of them all. This rose is ex- 
cellent for cutting, having long stems 
and splendid keeping qualities. Cut 
early in the morning and carefully 
packed, we have sent these roses by mail 
half across the continent, having them 
arrive at their destination in perfect 
condition. Thousand Beauties (Tausend- 
shon), while not a real climber, has, 
aside from its bloom, and in company 
with Gruss an Teplitz, most ornamental 
foliage. 

You can add to this list, of course, as 
space permits or as fancy dictates. And 
when you have ordered your plants, set 
them out, cared for them and waited— 
so patiently—for their first blooms; 






Trees, Shrubs, Berries, Vines 


Add greatly to the beauty and 
value of your home and surround- 
ings. You will be surprised to see 
how simple and inexpensive it is to 
plant Maloney Nursery Stock. It 
is so sturdy and hardy, and has 
such a fine root system that it is 
















— you have gone ye’ the —, _— ‘Sy, Roses in June are bound to thrive and make a won- 
each morning to see what miracle has \~" beautiful flowers, but gorfy] growth. Follow the simple 
been wrought since dusk the night be- roses from your own gar. . “etre hy 
& ew den in September and planting directions in catalog. 
fore; and when some morning you have October or even early 
found a perfect rose in all its glory and Movember ere « seal Sey. Send for Our Free Catalog 
with a shout have summoned all the of cutting roses in the Here you will find a complete description 
family and perhaps some of the neigh- fa & 0 sane eeaey of all the varieties we can furnish. | Just 
i , : : ecide on at yo 
bors, to see what you have accomplished, va Roses, shrubs, vines, ‘fill in the order blank, mail it to us and 
then, indeed, do you know the true joy pr ornamentals, ete., are your stock will be delivered to your home. 
f dening —C. B.. Iowa tig) sy listed in our catalog, We pay transportation charges, as you will 
ol gardening. - Dy, . wa. which we will send free note by our offer in the cotalog. 
on request. We pow our stock in our own wapend 
Have the satisfaction Nurseries. For over 40 years we have been 
Do You Grow Popcorn In of doing your own a tern building up our extensive Nursery business 
ing and let us have the by delivering only the best quality stock ; 
Your Garden? satisfaction of filling | grown, dug and shipped under our personal 
. your order with the best supervision. We sell direct from our 400- 
Continued from page 15 stock obtainable. Large acre Nursery and that is why Maloney’s 
advantage of being ready to pop very or omall ——d _ Teceive For y Mae better stock st such excep- 
: thi ‘0 . cu- ° 
soon after harvesting, while some of the rate attention, Mal B N Co. 
coarser varieties require a year to cure Send for . | aloney Bros. Nursery Co.,Inc. 
. . Ny ff e . 
under the methods of curing in use. Its Free Catalog today \ 32 Main Street Dansville, New York 
popping qualities also are very good, giv- on ve } 


ing a heavier volume of popped corn per 
unit of unpopped corn than many of the 
other varieties. It is true that some of the 
larger grained varieties out-pop the 
smaller corn but when quality is consid- 
ered this advantage recedes to remote 
realms. P 

Another variety that often gives very 
great satisfaction to boththe homeand the 
commercial gardener is Black Beauty. 
This variety is sometimes confused with 
Black Diamond, a much inferior variety. 
When it can be secured truetoname Black 
Beauty is a black-grained corn with a 
medium-sized ear. It pops a pearly 
white and makes a large fluffy crisp | 
kernel, very free from hulls and hard 
centers. 

Another consideration in growing pop- 
corn for the home is the curing and 
storage of the corn to secure and main- 
tain the highest degree of popability. 


alone A 


—§ TREES - SHRUBS -VINES “| 
gt = ities Ce 















Livingston’s 
. 

’\ Mammoth Pansies 
: A SPECIAL mixture; huge blossomed, 
brilliantly colored and borne on long 
stems well above foliage. Blossoms of velvety 
texture, perfectly formed, beautifully marked 
and a wide variety of gorgeous colors. Mam- 
moth in size, measuring 2 inches in diameter. 


An unexcelled mixture of the finest types in- 
cluding all colors. Packet 25-—1% oz. $1.75. 


Write today for free copy of Handsome New Seed Annual 
THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO., Dept. 186 Colambes, Obic © 
= * o 















To pop satisfactorily, popcorn must 
contain a certain amount of moisture. 
The popping is due to an explosion caused 
by the expansion of the moisture con- 
tained in the starch grains which rup- 
tures the cell walls causing the fluffy 
appearance of the popped grain. If too 
much or too little moisture is present the 
corn does not pop well. Experiments 
have y aeoarede that for the highest 
degree of popability the corn should con- 
tain from eleven to fifteen percent of 
moisture by weight. 

Popcorn stored out of doors-usually re- 
mains in good popping condition indefin- 
itely. Corn stored in heated buildings, 
however, dries out rapidly and soon 
loses its popping qualities. For use in 
the home, popcorn should be stored in an 
unheated cellar or attic. 

Another very satisfactory method for 
keeping popcorn in good condition is to 
shell the corn and place it in tight glass 
jars as soon as it has reached its state of 
maximum popability, 





A Field-grown 2-year Piant of 


=> Paul’s Scarlet 


} So popular, we repeat last year’s offer 
Sent aid on rece 
Showlest Climbing Hess ony SOc 
offered. Vivid et. Blooms profusely, 
New. Perfectly hardy. Don’t miss it, 
Try Some of These 
6 Bush Roses, labeled true, all different - 5S0¢ 
= alidifferent - - - = «© «+ « 












The 4 Collections, and 2-year Paul’s Scarlet, f . 
We all charges. Safe arrival and —-~ Lay my $2.80 

‘ r 1925 catalog FREE T0 ALL. Write for yours to-day, 
THE GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Box 105 





Innisfallen Greenhouses—48 Years in Business 


NY / yp —y- 









~ ‘ Wi y ay 7/ 






ASTERS—Crimson Giant; SCHIZANTHUS— 
Ai}, Butterfly flower; PANS Y—Mammoth Blotched; g 
iy) ZINNIA-—Picotee. All tested novelties, easy to 
gtow. Send at once for free catalogue of hardy ¢ 
seeds, bulbs, plants. WONDERFUL VALUES. 


Emma V. White Co. 


121 C North 7th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


HARDY PERENNIAL Strong field 
ge f 


grown twice 

te. Grown on the most fertile soil in the whole 

. Our catalog is free. Our prices are r » 
THE MIDWEST GARDENS CO., 8122 Jennings St., Sioux City, lowa 
















Groseso0: 


All Will _—~ This Semmort 
Milady, ; Madi white; Betty, 
a Melody, yellow: Ophelis’ 
variegated; Hadley, crimson. 
BARGAINS IN PLANTS 
12 Pansies 39c 6 Salvias 44c 
rm 3 Ferns 34c 3 Dahlias 36c 
6 Rufhed Petunias . 48c 








Free — One Rose free 


with every $1 purchase. 
Safe arrival 1025 Coucionns Free 

10 1 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
FLOWERS "ou irmoncrory ovren 

Buy from the Grower 
50 varieties of Best Perennial and Annual Flower Seeds 10c 
10 Large Flowered Exhibition Gladioli Bulbs,all colors 25c 
5 Very Choice Iris, alldifferent colors, each labeled 50c 
10 large field grown, Hardy Plants, all different, labeled, $1 
3 Very Choice Dahlias, each labeled 50¢ 
ROSE SIDE GARDENS, WARWICK, PA. 


MAKE YOUR HOMES BEAUTIFUL! 
Our Catal Shows You How. Write today. Plans fur- 
nished free for Rose Gardens, Perennial gardens and Foun- 
dation Plantings. The Kriders Nurseries, Middlebury, Ind, 




















Easy Embroideries Add Charm to the Home 


BENNIE HALL 


Transfer pattern No. 176, blue, 20 
cents, is supplied for the tea or bridge 
luncheon set at left, with its quaint 
Japanese lanterns of pink and laven- 
der. The material is cotton poplin, but 
linen or other suitable cotton may be 
substituted. Edges are cross-stitched 
in black floss. Lanterns may be of 
gingham appliqued, as in the illustra- 
tion, or they may be worked in out- 
line. The transfer pattern supplies 
cutting pattern for the applique pieces. 

have used pink gingham for the 
round lanterns and lavender for the 
long, slender ones. Two tiny lanterns, 
one pink, one lavender, appear on each 
napkin. Three of the six napkins have 
lavender bow-knots, the other three 
pink. For further working instructions 

see opposite page 


MME Me OY yy eee XS De & ee EY YS 








Mrs. Hall will gladly answer any questions regarding needlework. Address all 

pattern orders and inquiries to Mrs. Bennie Hall, in care of Better Homes and 

Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. Floss may also be ordered to work designs, and 
needle in correct size is always included when floss ts ordered 





























Just above is ‘a detail photograph of the design sketched at right, 

for which transfer pattern No. 174, blue, 30 cents, is provided. It 

supplies designs for one pair of curtains, valance and scarf, as illus- 
trated, For further description see opposite page 








Transfer pattern No. 175, blue, 20 
cents, supplies four motifs for corners 
of the adorable cloth at right, and 
sufficient small motifs for six napkins. 
Fine white linen is the nicest material 
to use, tho fine percale or poplin or 
other round-thread cotton may be used. 
Regulation sizes are 32 inches for cen- 
ter square and 12 inches for napkins. 
Edges are neatly hemmed by hand 
with common sewing thread. For de- 
scription of colors and instructions 
for working, see opposite page. Please 
keep the instructions and color sug- 
gestions accompanying this page of 
designs. They are given clearly and 
explicitly and will be of much help to 
you when you receive your pattern 
and are embroidering your pieces 
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PRESERVE 
THOSE BABY SHOES! 





Now you can keep those precious 
Baby Shoes safe and sound forever 
by having them treated by the new 
scientific process. 


This preserves the original shoe in 
bronze—even down to the last 
little wrinkle. 

It will make a useful and attractive 
ornament—a pin cushion—match 
or pencil holder. Lasts a life-time. 
Just send the original shoe with 
$3.50 and it will be returned in 
bronze postpaid. 





Milen Art Company 
1716 Locust Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


JUST ITc 


fmm, 2 Day 
meee Pays for 
y this 
Beautiful 
Chair 


Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs,Lamps, Sil- 
ver, China, Blankets, Stoves, etc. Save big money at our 
Factory- to-Family Prices. Pay as little as $3 down up to 
a year and a half to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as you use. Thousands buying this new way. 


= Big Catalog FREE 


New Spring * ‘Larkin Book of Better 
Homes."" Shows everything for parlor, 

rch, dining-room, bedroom, kitchen. 

on famous Symphonola 
Also Symphonic Pianos, 
Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Fumed Oak. Free trial. Up to 4 
years to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
Check below article interested in, 


C Home Furnishings 
DO Pianos or Players 
0 Phonographs 


Cut out this adv.—write 
DAY for FREE Book. 


Lttkttt Co tue. 


pt. 351 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill 


SuneeRaUanenaecuntonanastagsD 
















Phonographs. 






































KNITTING WOOL 


llc an Ounce 


Special colors and limited supply 
only. 4 ounce skeins. Write 
for samples of this special—also 
big color card showing 330 free 
samples, 


COLONIAL YARN HOUSE, D-10 1231 Cherry St., Phila, Pa. 
WONDERFUL SILK AND VELVET BARGAINS 


For Quilts rk,Portieres, Etc. Send 10 
Cents for $2325 Dechae ok  lerwe pesurtwiene rem- 


4-POUND 
S| LK 3 serine’ our {-pound mca 


LU LES bam, and oth 


structions how to earn Tg | at home by — 
UNION S. WORKS, 261 FACTORY ST., BOONVILLE, . 


MEN’S SHIRTS 


Latest patterns in Silk and Cotton; direct from manu- 
facturer at wholesale prices. Send for newest designs FREE. 
PIONEER SHIRT CO., 87 W. Fifth Avenue, New York City 


GLADIOLUS = BULBS,25 named, $1.09 
for our catal 
. SWIFT, WOBURN, MASS MASS. 
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Needlework Directions 


"THE curtains and scarf of design No. 
174, illustrated in center of opposite 
page, areembroidered with heavy couching 
cord in gay colors. The background is 
mercerized rep in a deep cream shade. 

The lattice effect forming the back- 
ground of the design is done with black 
couching cord, using running stitches, or 
by simply whipping the black cord down 
with ordinary sewing cotton. The stems 
are made in like manner, using green 
cord. Leaves and flower petals may be 
worked in lazy daisy stitches or may be 
blind-whipped in place with sewing 
thread. The latter method is most satis- 
factory when heavy couching cord is used. 
Flower centers are worked in French 
knots. Lines extending from centers are 
single stitches. The following color ar- 
rangement is suggested: 

Flower at right: Orange French knot 
centers, pink single stitches, rose lazy 
daisy or blind-whipped stitches at outer 
edge for petals. 

Center flower: Orange French knot 
centers, purple single stitches, lavender 
French knots at outer edge. 

Flower at left: Orange French knot 
centers, medium blue single stitches, light 
blue lazy daisy or blind-whipped stitches 
for petals. 

Half-flower at bottom: Black French 
knot centers, orange single stitches, yel- 
low French knots at outer edge. 

Small flowers are worked in pink lazy 
daisy or blind-whipped stitches and have 
orange French knots for centers. 

The entire design may be embroidered 
in rope floss, if preferred, in which case 
the leaves and petal flowers should be 
worked in lazy daisy stitches. The other 
stitches are the same as those described 
above for couching cord. 

The curtains and scarf may be given 
any pretty finish, such as narrow lace, 
crochet edge, fringe or fancy stitchery, or 
they may be left quite plain with pleasing 
effect. 

Transfer pattern No. 174, blue, 30 
cents, provides designs for one pair of 
curtains and scarf as illustrated. Couch- 
ing cord floss to embroider one pair of 
curtains including valance, will be sup- 
plied for 70 cents in addition to the cost 
of the pattern. Couching cord floss to 
embroider scarf at both ends will be 
supplied for 50 cents. 

If rope floss is preferred, sufficient for 
curtains will be supplied for 60 cents in 
addition to cost of pattern. Rope floss 
for scarf will be supplied for 45 cents 
extra, needles included. 

In working the quaint Japanese lantern 
set shown at top of opposite page, first 
transfer the complete design to the cloth. 
Now transfer the applique lanterns to the 
colored gingham. Cut along dotted lines 
and baste in place according to number. 
The pink lanterns are buttonholed to the 
material with pink floss, the lavender 
lanterns with lavender floss. The fin- 
ished lanterns are then outlined with 
black to emphasize the color and shape. 
Lantern frames are worked in black out- 
line and orange French knots. A laven- 
der bowknot in satin stitch or outline 
holds the lavender lantern, while the pink 
lantern boasts a pink bowknot. Lines 
beneath lavender lantern, black and lav- 
ender outline; lines inside lantern, black; 
flowers, pink, blue and orange with orange 
centers. Lines beneath pink lanterns, 
black and pink; lines inside lantern, 
black; flowers in lantern, pink, blue and 


Dress of lavender 
linen trimmed with 
Bias Tape in fine 
white lawn. 


Girls’ dress of 
striped cotton suit- 
ing combined with 
plain suiting and 
percale Bias Tape. 


Our 
Spring 
Sewing 


Book 


is full of new and clever ideas for 
summer dresses, sports clothes, 
lingerie and utility articles made with 


Percale and lawn tapes in white, black 
and colors for tub dresses, fine taffeta 
silks to use on silk and wool materials 
and for millinery. Prettier clothes in 
less time and with less expense. 

Send 10 cents in stamps 


to cover cost of mailing, for new 
book and 3-yard sample of tape in 
fast color percale in any one of the 
following colors: Lavender, Pink, 
Light Blue, Alice Blue, Red. Brown, 
Navy, Reseda Green, Gtay, Old Rose, 
Black, Yellow, Linen Color, Orange. 


Wm. E.WRIGHT & SONS 
Manufacturers 
Dept. 595 Orange, N. J. 

















Industries, Dept. 898, Adrian, Miek, 











otensn OMAN 
Bashing 


FIFTY eng = WOMEN 

a} ve and use the Genuine 

WAN Martha Washington 

Only Sew! Table. Made only b 


pater , of Chicago. Now 

red forthe first time on easy 

pereests. Will last a lifetime. Mahogany, beautifully 
Possesses historical and sentimental value of a 








Be cohen thor practical. -29-in. high ; 27-in. 
— 14- cin. deep ; sliding — tray in top wer ; 


poo AF deep 
ein a 4 bill or check As your letter ; balance $23.50, 
at $4 a month. Deivsty charges pai anywhere i in U.S. 








Or ask for free bookle Money back any time within 30 
days if ectly satisfied. 
LJ a Rive 








LOOMS $9.90 


| AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., en 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profita ~ 
Weavers are rushed with 

Be sure to oe Lor Sesojoem book. ti 
about weav an our youtes- 

casliy-operated looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 456 Factory St., BOONVILLE, WN. Y. 
ALL WOOL YARN FoR SALE 


from mesure 75c to $2.00 ry a}? 
H. TLETT, MONY, MAINE, 






















SMITH 
BROTHERS 


Famous since 1847 












washing spotlessly clean. 
Clot —y turn gently in the breeze, 
, giving every ie an equal chance 
at the air and sunshine. 

You can hang the entire washing 
without a step or lift. Noneed lifting or dt agging 
the heavy basket of wet clothes ; 
ahundred feet or more along 
vd length of an old style wash 


lin 
FOL DS LIKE AN UM- 
BRELLA. A proven success. 
Thousands in use everywhere. 
Positively guaranteed satisfactory. 
Easy to put up and take down. 135 
f eet of extra high grade line. Requires 
only 15 feet of space. All metal parts 
heavily galvanized to prevent rust. 
ias several exclusive features that 
—~ Cc g A the non Ss of ta driers. 
Write beautifully illustrated 
f older B2-42, 


{OWA GATE COMPANY 
* Cedar Falls, lowa 
























At Home—A Profitable and fascinating 
astime OUTFIT COMPLETE onl 
$12, ntiades pair of selected HART 
I birde—breeding cages, 
foe som nestings and full instructions on 
to feed for for "price-list of other pete. 
shipped saf fely anywhere. “Book oi 
Pets and How. te care for them?” it 
Dept. **C’’ 


ves New York. 


45 Cortlandt Street, 

Shows genuine HARTZ MT CANARIES and 
JUBILEE ROLLERS. Guaranteed healthy 
songsters of beautiful plumage. Ideal home 
pets. Tells how to care for them. Shows par- 
rots, gold fish and bird supplies. Explains our 
prompt, guaranteed direct-to-you service. Get 
Jaen this FREE book at once, with no obligation. 


Birds 
Home 
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lavender with orange centers; leaves and 
stems, green. 

Transfer pattern No. 176, blue, 20 
cents, supplies motifs for lantern tea set 
consisting of one center and six napkins. 

On the adorable breakfast set which 
is illustrated at bottom of page 82, the 
dishes are first outlined with medium blue 
floss, then outlined with black floss, using 
the black outline on outside. Trimming 
bands on dishes are blue outline and black 
French knots, 
worked in pink lazy daisy stitches with 
orange French knots for centers. The 
lines forming lattice background are 
worked with brown floss, using outline 
stitch for the straight lines that extend 
out from dishes and darning stitches for 
the lattice effect at back. The flowers 
that define the lattice effect, also those 
beneath dishes and on napkins, are 
worked in French knots and lazy daisy 
stitches, using pink, blue and lavender 
floss. Flower centers are yellow French 
knots; stems and leaves are medium 
green. The colors may be arranged to 
suit the individual taste. 





flowers on dishes are | 





Transfer pattern No. 175, blue, 20 | 


cents, supplies four corner motifs for 
center square and small motifs for six 
napkins. Floss to embroider set will be 
supplied for 60 cents in addition to the 
cost of the pattern. Needle is included. 


How We Solved Our Building 


Problem 
Continued from page 26 


architectural treatment. I shall confine 
myself principally to the interior finish, 
for I believe that our experience in build- 
ing with fireproof wallboard will be help- 
ful to other homemakers like us. 

Every wall and ceiling in the house is 
lined with permanent wallboard. We had 
no difficulty with our contractor over this; 
his carpenters apparently liked to handle 
it. They sawed and nailed it just like 
wood lumber, and, tho we had thought 
that nailing close to the edge might cause 
breakage or other defects, these fears 
proved groundless because the edge held 
firmly. 

We bought the board in sheets forty- 
eight inches wide, that would reach across 
three studs spaced sixteen inches on cen- 
ters, and nine feet high so that it would 
reach from floor to ceiling. These were 
nailed directly to the studding, and base- 
boards, moldings and wainscot were put 
on later. Then the rooms were ready for 
decoration and we found that we saved 
three weeks of time—that much rent in 
our old apartment—by thus eliminating 
plasterers and the drying of the plaster. 

Downstairs all the room-to-room pas- 
sages are arched, and the tops of the 
built-in bookcases in the library and of 
the dining room cabinets also are circular. 
The carpenters cut the wallboard to those 
shapes without difficulty. They took 
narrow strips of it and bowed them to 
form the undersurfaces of the arches, and 
the jointures there are perfect. The fire- 
place is faced with broken tile and from 
floor to mantel is plaster over brick. But 
the overmantel space, like the rest of the 
room, is of this wallboard. All these fit- 
tings were made with small waste of 
material, and that again saved us money. 

As I regard it, the real test of our wall- 
board idea was in the decoration. Since 
there were no large expanses of wall, we 
decided against paneling in favor of 


flat-wall effects thruout. And we wanted 
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These 10 issues will 
contain 30 stories of Thrill- 
| ling Adventure; also Ernest 
Baynes articles on Allenby *sTrans- 
port Camels and other Animal Heroes of 
the Great War 
You will get all this and more in a Half-Price 
Trial Subscription to The Youth’s Companion. 


Ten Consecutive Weeks 
for Only 25 cents 


The Companion is — full of entertaining 
and informing rea For Boys, for Girls 
for all the Family. rh he best of Cross-Word 
Puzzles. Send your order to reach us before 


March 10. 
Cut out this advt. and mail 


TO GET it a 25c. for 10- 
ALL THIS 3r'$2'50 fora full year. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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HOW TO BRING OUT YOUR 
PLANTS’ HIDDEN BEAUTY 


Bere out the hidden beauty and luxuriance 

Fi plants ~——— using the wonderful “‘SUP- 
E RI Plant Food. The remarkable and 
almost immediate effects of SUPERIOR Plant 
Food on your potted plants is little short of 
amazing. akes them grow!—throwing off new 
shoots of luxuriant beauty and health, with a 
richer color. Clean and odorless. At your dealer's 
or send 10c for trial package or $1( plus 100 post- 
age) for can of a year’s supply— treatments. 

Results guaranteed or money back 


THE STADLER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
951 Denison Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


B ie: Lai ela 
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add to the attractiveness and charm of 
your home, at the same time increasing 
t’s value by improving the grounds 
with Shrubs, Vines, Flowers, Orna- 
*-] mentals Etc. Get our advice as to 
what, when and how to plant. 

Ww Complete 1 
 —— I f ane ond me Ry? tal Stock. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 
20 GLADIOLI BULBS ‘1: .60 


kage of 20 uf these flowering 

ulbs, in a wonderful assort- 
want. 10 erent varieties, sent 
postpaid anywhere. 


Finger Lakes Nurseries, 
Washington St., Geneva, N 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


6 Cents per Foot and up. piInECh. 
Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fence ERO ACTORY 
beautifies and protects Lawns, Churches, _@ 

Cemeterits, Etc. 40 designs. All steel. ou 

Write for — Fence Seem Cast and New 














Kokomo Fence Mig.Co. Me oo nas 
Dept. 493 Kokomo, Ind. ff 2erprpue. 








12 Glorious Gladiolus $1.25 Postpaid 


12 Kunderd varieties: Mrs. Dr. Norton, Altair, Tiplady, 
Myra, E. J. Shaylor, Scarlet Linas 7 Y Salmon Beauty, 
K. Glory, White Glo ry, Mrs. Fryer, 1910 Rose, M. Fennell; 
blooming size. Very ; choles mixed 50c. Doz. Write for list. 


Firthcliffe Gardens, Box 357, Hackensack, N. J. 
h d. L 
GLADIOLI bulbs 12° 40e. 40, $1.00. Medium, wil 








bloom, 15, 30c. 70, $1.00. small 50, 25c. 125, 40c. Dahlias 
12 fine mixed,90c. Postpaid. FROELICH, Barrington, 1 
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different. surfacings in various parts of 
the house. 

First, the decorators followed up the 
carpenters with a finisher produced by 
the manufacturers of the board. This ~ | 
covered all the joints and nailheads, Lt i_) 
making the surface smooth and uniform. ¢ 
When this was dry the entire wall area 2 
was sized to receive the decoration. hd 

All the down stairs rooms except the 4 | 

| | 























kitchen are finished with a plastic paint 
which gives both texture and tone in a 
single coat. We chose it because we 
found that it would produce any of the 
stippled or hard-wrought surfaces now in 
vogue—a vogue which we like and believe 
will last because of the greater artistic 
value in such surfaces as compared with 
the smooth walls that prevailed before 
this fashion. 











- | 


. 
* re - = = 
For W Who Take Pride | 
| } ir Kitch 
| in Their Kitchens 
O MATTER what type of range a need, there 
is a Monarch or Paramount Range that you 
will like the instant you see It. 
i late it appears!—with its white enamel panels, blue- 
Heck polished “Mirco a: smooth nickel parts, and blued steel or all 
white body. How little attention it will require to keep it always as 


spick and span as the day you buy it! 
But, even more important than that, you will learn to value your 





THs paint came to us as a white pow- 
der which was mixed with water into 
a thick paste and then applied with an 
ordinary wall brush. In order to change 
this white to the color we wanted we eb- 
tained buff oil paint which the decorator 
thinned with turpentine and stirred into 
the paste: This was applied to the walls 
of the dining room and, after it became 





ty 
4 











what the workman called “tacky” or 
partly set, it was stippled with an ordi- 
nary stippling brush. The ceiling of this 
room was treated in the same way except 
that it was a light gray. 

For the library walls we selected a 
soft and glowing pearl-gray mixed the 
same way; on the ceiling we used the 
white paint without any mixture. In 
this room, instead of being stippled, the 
entire surface was patted over with crin- 
kled paper, giving a texture of peculiar 
softness and charm. 

Two other decorating materials were 
used upstairs. In the maid’s room, both 
walls and ceilings were calcimined. In our 
bedroom which contains the loveliest 
wedding gifts, a heavy antique bedstead 
from Aunt Deborah, and in the guest room 
we used buff oatmeal wall paper on the 
walls and light gray calcimine on the 
ceiling. 

In our actual experience in building 
with permanent wallboard we have not 
been disappointed in a single detail. It 
proved economical, rapid and easy to 
use. It enabled us to get decorative 
effects quite as charming as we imagined. 
And it has “stood up” perfectly during 
the year or more since it was installed. 
There is not a blemish on our walls, but 
[ am inclined to think that this is due to 
the excellence of the structural materials 
chosen and the honesty of our contractor 
as well as the rigidity and the large-unit 
feature of the wallboard. 

Last winter proved, also, that we had 
not misjudged the insulating value of the 
material. Three of the ten tons of coal 
which we figured would be necessary for 
heating the first year are being carried 
over to the second season. So satisfac- 
tory was the material in this respect that 
my husband bought additional sheets of 
the board this fall and lined the interior 
of the garage with it. 

And, drawing another suggestion from 
the old remodeled mansion in Charleston, 
he is planning now to ceil the basement 
with the wallboard and partition off a 
furnace room and a little laundry room, 
making the rest of it clean and attractive 
so that it can be used for what he an- 


nounces to our friends as a “radio ball- 
room,” 


Monarch or Paramount Range for its wonderful baking qualities. The 


rigid framework of unbreakable malleable 
iron and the leak-proof riveted construction 
insures quick and uniform heat, always 
under perfect control. 

Best of all, these ranges will give the same 
efficient and economical service after many 
years of use as when new. Long, hard use 
will not wear them out—and damage from 
rust is defied by our Vitrifused Flue Linings. 


If there is a Monarch-Paramount dealer near you, 
let him explain the important things every range 





write us. 7 
oun an 
your natesel desire for the best. 








t to understand. Or, if more convenient 
~~ —" moderate prices of Monarch an 
make it easy for you to indulge 














Waterlilies for Every Garden 

You have missed half the fun of gar- 
dening if you have not grown Waterlilies. 
Big, sweet-scented, blue, red, yellow and 
white blooms to greet you day and night. 
Plants will thrive in a tub or half-barrel 


| seek a which describes the best 
Catalogue varieties, and gives easy, 
complete directions how to grow them. 


pINDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CO. 











Malleable Iron Range Company 
K 2473 Lake Street Beaver Dam, Wis. 








The sensatian of 
the Dahlia World. 


A charming life-size re- 
production of this won- 
derful dahlia in the 
natural color, (Sagamore 
Gold) and the Story of 
Sagamore will be sent 
free with our catalogue 
upon request. 








Independence, Ohio 
Grown by 


SEED a Woman 
sweet-scented 


Pry my new collection of Petunias. Handsome 
flowers, delicate and gorgeous fi 
colors. Bloom all summer until frost. 


For 10 > pac 
striped, blue, .M a beautiful. 
and attractive Flower Garden. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
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PEONY-FLOWERED DAHLIAS. 


| 40 New Varieties. Originated by myself and 


never before offered. No other grower has them, 
These and many of the best in all the different types 
of Dahlias described in my 1925 catalog. Send for it. 
W. A JEFFREY, Dept.*B’? Plymouth, Ohio 


For $2.00 I will send you 3 

strong roots of Variety, FRAG- 

@8 RANSE—Double light red frag- 

rant, cut flower variety. Pie 

paid, Twelve hardy Phiox roots $2.00. Twelve Iris roots 

ry Three EN 4517 fe Heart roots $2.00. Prepaid. 

AYGARDEN, 3517 Ave.,Sioux City, lowa. 
B U LB Ss 50 Orchid Gladiolus Bulbs, all colors, all 
sizes, 50c, 5 Royal Cannas, 50c. 5 House 
Siante Se. SGusctese, 30c. 5 ye 30c, 6 Cole- 

us, argoniums, 30c. Catalog 

free. A. C. Anderson, Columbus, Nebr PLANTS 


GLADIOLUS BULBS. Fiesta Mey any 


ROENFIELD NURSERY, R.1. Des sia. 














Sagamore tubers $10.00 Ea. Plants $6.00 Ea. 


jal Collection 12 choice named varieties for $2.50 
” ” 12 ee ” ” ” 5.00 


BADETTY BROTHERS 
Huntington, N. Y. 


DAHLIAS 


Handsomest Catalogue of the year Free—describing 
scores of the most wonderful Dahlias—sturdy,healthy 
stock—easiest of flowers to grow to perfection. 

Send 20c (one-cent stamps or two dimes) and re- 
ceive at planting time Bulb of an improved dahlia, 


GREENSBORO GARDENS 
Box 104, Greensboro, Maryland 














DAHLIAS for DELIGHT 
Write for our illustrated catalogue 
listing the greatest prize-winners 
in the Dahlia world. 

L. L. Branthover 
Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 
Wakefield, Mass. 

Nissen’s Choice California Dahlia Seed’s 
$1.$2.$3. per package. Descriptive catalogue upon request. 
Lawrence F. Nissen, 15 Vinson St. Dorchester, Mass, 


DAHLIAS, foe iain spon request. 























nth Childs 


OO $6 6d8 





Our 1925 (50th Anniversary] catalog is 

the finest we have ever published. It will 

be sent free upon request. Contains 140 
© pages, thousands of illustrations and 
g descriptions, twenty full pages in colors. 
g Many new novelties and attractive offers. 
& Send for your copy today. A post card 
8 \ will bring it. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
New Crop Flower Seed 
10 regular size packets for 50c 


This collection consists of Asters, Calendulas, 
Wool Flower, Santorias, Strawflower, Nastur- 
tium, Jerusalem Cherry, Poppy, Sweet William 
and Annual Chrysanthemum. All of these 
for 50c. 


CHILDS LARGE FLOWERING 
GLADIOLI 
10 bulbs, mixed colors, for 50c 


SPECIAL DAHLIA OFFER 
10 bulbs for $2.00. 


This wonderful offer is a collection of show, 
decorative, cactus, hybrid-cactus and Peony 
Flowering Dahlias and will give you a real treat. 
A post card will bring our 1925, 50th Anniversary 
catalog. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., INC. 
Floral Park, New York 
Seaenuan = 














Enjoy Waterlilies 
All Summer Long 


You can nage these dainty flowers—white,pink, 
yellow, purple, red—from mid-June to autumn. 
No trouble; a tub or pool, a little soil and plenty 
of water, meet their n 

ly new Catalog ue 
gives full detail, Ne beilding: pictures and des- 
cribes the finest Waterliles in "cultivation; tells 
you how to have an uncommon garden. Send 
today for a copy. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
666 Forest St., i New Jersey 


rare OF 


er, 
Most 

these beautiful, 

ly hued flowers 
offered for only 50c. 8 won- 














‘ruin profits? 














KEMP’S WONDER GLADS AND DAHLIAS 


Special Get peace Offer 


KEMP § af ey wasgaride far LI collectioa: Contains one first size 
pale ose oridwide famous PINK WONDER, - 
R.A Ta EY. eT UAnS. gras others -all different, cor- 
tly hed. sent anywhere in the U sata 8 at Or 
60 No. 2 bulbs choice ed varietie: . 
a a and @ 


A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist. 
Licete Stives N. J. 
26 years a breeder and grower of fine Horticultural specialties" 
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Garden Onions That Are Better 


Continued from page 46 


As we have said, the growing of high 
quality bulbs from seed is out of the 
question as far as the home garden is 
concerned. In certain favorable sections 
it may be accomplished. 

We can not grow high quality bulbs 
from seed but we can raise sets from the 
seed of those delicious table onions that 
are too poor in seed developing qualities 
to be considered as set ves ade by the 
commercial grower. 

And growing sets is not a hazard. 
Some would have us believe that it is 
difficult, but the following of simple 
rules is all the expertness the back-lot 
gardener will need. The sets are grown 
as easily as any other crop and keeping 
them till spring is little trouble. 

In our garden we set apart the rows 
for growing sets, and label these for 
future reference. There is no need to 
hurry with the planting tho we get them 
in with other frst seeds of the garden. 
Early growth is slow and the sets should 
“make” before the summer’s drought. 
In the growing of commercial sets the 
planting is often late, but seeds in the 
back-lot garden will not stand too much 
delay. There is always a chance that the 
summer will be dry and the early fall 
too wet to let them ripen, hence the early 
planting. Seed thickly in the rows and 
do not thin. Keep down the weeds by 
pulling but do not cultivate too well—it 
is best to let the young plants work to 
make their size. Thus we will get a firm 
and hardy set—a small’ amount of 
moisture content is beneficial. 


AN? now for the storing of the sets. 
In Figure 1 weillustrate atray that we 
have used successfully. Its size matters 
little. The bottom is covered with screen 
to permit a free circulation of the air. 
The selvage is at the ends for strength; 
the bottom is stripped to carry the weight 
of the sets. A four inch depth is about 
correct, for several trays are used to 
keep varieties separate. 

In Figure 2 we illustrate a basement 
room that is warm and dry and sunny. 
From the ceiling timbers we hang two 
boards with cleats upon which the trays 
will rest after the manner of cabinet 
drawers. Here in the warm, dry air the 
sets will keep till spring and be in ex- 
cellent condition for the early planting. 
True, there will be some shrinkage. Very 
small sets will dry and be of little value, 
but the others will be firm and sprout- 
less, ready to deliver every ounce of 
richness with which they were endowed. 

We know the value of cold, dry storage 
We know the methods of the commercial 
grower well. But we are back-lot gar- 
deners and avoid unnecessary detail. 
Our method is sufficient. It is simple; it 
is easy; and it works! Why worry over 
problems that, on a larger scale, might 
We discount profits—we 
look for quality and that alone. 

Many years have passed since father 
grew his “black-seed” onions; years in 
which we learned that special virtue in 
an onion is determined by its individ- 
uality. We still plant sets which show a 
special color; but we have been convinced 
that color merely cloaks a varied inner 
quality. In our search for merit in a table 
onion we have experimented with many 
and have been satisfied with but few. 
We hold no brief on named varieties of 
worth, for tastes will always vary. 
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4 Grape Vines ato 504 
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Pace pees ed and growing you 
won't onrt part with them for ten times their cost. 
pinap a nemndr premerespang ry ha 


Large amber-red berries on big bun 
heudias Very sweet. Each 200; 12, $1.50; 100, 310.00. 
Best k gra to suceed. Fine 
Concord for grape juice mise 12, $1.25; owt $8.00. 
Ni (White Concord). white 
grape grown. Each 20¢; 2, tse, 100, $10. 


Large biack berries. pusepe me. Extra 
a early, hardy, sweet 20¢; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 


yf atoert and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Three Sets for $1 ..)"<::.": 
one address for $1. Save S0c. Get two neighbors to 
take one set each. from you. 


Free Every Order 
Illustrated Seed and Nursery Catalog and illustrated 
a beautiful GRAPE ARBOR. 


The Templin-Bradiey Co. 
* 5752 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Garden Book 


IGHT now you should be plan- 
ning yournextgarden. Dreer's 
1925 Garden Book contains a com- 
plete list of reliable Seeds and Plants, 
more nee worth-while novelties, and 
advice which will insure your suc- 
cess with them. It offers the best 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn 
Grass, Roses, Hardy Perennials, 
Dahlias, etc. 


A copy mailed free 
if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOO FLY PLANT 


Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


Flies will not stay in a room 
whereitis grown. Very mys- 
terious, but tests show such to 
be the case. Blooms (60 days 
from planting). Flowers sum- 
merand winter, To introduce 
our catalog, we will give the 
above with an order for 


JapaneseRoseBushes 
ge Five for [0c 


lanting seed. We Guarantee 
his. BLOOM EVERY TEN 
WEEKES Winterand Summer. 
Bush when 8yearsold will have 
65 or 6 hundred Roses. Grows in 
the house in te or in the 
arenas in_ sum Roses 
The Round. Both. hoes of Seed by 
il, for + 106 (coin) and 2c postage. 















































NOVELTY SEED Co, Dept. 10-A NORWALK, CONN 
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New Comfort for Old Houses 


Continued from page 27 


tiny cells of caged air. The heat does not 
penetrate it, as it does common building 
materials, 

Heat seeps out of the houses in winter 
thru both walls and roof, but by far the 
greater amount goes thru the roof. The 
air inside the house rises when it becomes 
warm, and the cold air settles to the floor. 
This means that there is more heat next 
to the ceiling. And at the ceiling line of 
the ordinary house there is only.a thin 
layer of plaster to stop the escaping heat. 
Many times the heat escapes so fast thru 
plastered ceilings that the dust collecting 
on the ceiling shows the design of the lath 
above. 

Over the lath and plaster isan airspace, 
and above this there may or may not 
be an attic floor. Then comes the attic or 
loft, many times built so loosely that we 
can see daylight thru the eaves, and then 
the roof boards and shingles. Ina t 
many localities roof boards are patil eae 
or two inches apart to insure the fast dry- 
ing of the shingles. This makes the 
shingles last longer, but it makes it harder 
to keep the house warm in summer and 
cool in winter. 


CBVIOUSLY theconstruction of ceil- 
ingsand roof is not designed to stop 
heat or cold. It is apparentalsothat the 
place to stop the heat is at the ceiling line 
rather than at the line of the roof above. 
For there is no reason to allow heat to 
fill the entire attic before trying to stop 
its escape; and in summer with heat pro- 
tection at the ceiling line one can venti- 
late the attic above and prevent the super- 
heating of this space that otherwise 
occurs. 

It is best to apply heat-resistive ma- 
terial when houses are built. Then both 
outside walls and roof can be protected. 
But the greater benefit comes from lining 
the roof or the top story ceiling, and most 
houses are so built that heat insulation 
can be applied in the roof at any time. 

Installing a heat-resisting material in 
the ceiling of one’s home is a profitable job 
for this season of the year. There is on 
muss and less expense connected with this 
job than with reshingling the roof or re- 
decorating the interior. Any man can do 
the work himself. And tho appl i 
heat insulation in an attic is not a “white 
collar” job and means several hours’ 
exercise and a vigorous use of a hammer 
it requires neither skilled labor nor a great 
amount of time. s 

_On houses that have no attic floor 
ey nail the thick — of oe 
over the attic joists, applying sheets 
allel to the joists so ame will meet bacon 
the joists. If you wish the best kind of a 
job, fit the sheets with special care at the 
eave line so that there will be no openings 
there. 

On houses where the attic is in use one 
of two methods may be used. The 
most efficient is to cover the present attic 
floor with heat insulation and lay another 
floor over that. This means the extra 
expense of a new floor, but it produces the 
finest possible job. Another satisfactory 
way is to tear up the present attic floor. 
lay heat insulation over the joists and 
relay the flocr above it. By this method 
the cost of extra flooring is saved, al- 
tho there is an extra labor charge for 
tearing up the floor. 
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Buy your baskets in 
the Winter or rene | 


This Doll Yours For A Fabor 


Here is a doll that is big, beautiful, life- 
like, lovable, and can talk, walk, sleep and 
wink, She has pretty pink cheeks, rosy 
lips, big blue eyes and soft brown hair, 
bobbed the latest style. Her dress is made 
of lovely organdie, trimmed with lace of a 
beautiful pattern. Her cute little bonnet 
is trimmed in white and matches her dress. 
She wears mercerized stockings and patent 
leather slippers. 


, Make that little sweetheart of 
Mothers: yours, your relative or friend, 
supremely happy with one of these beauti- 
ful, life-size “‘Mam-ma”’ dolls. 


Write Today For Free Information 


We shall be pleased to send our Easy Plan 
to help you get one of these fine dolls. A 
post card willdo. You will receive com- 
plete information, FREE. Be the first in 
your town to accept our liberal offer. 
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235 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


On their own roots 
ALL WILL THIS SUMMER 





A WOMAN FLORIST 
Grand Roses 2 .y 





Park 








All 5, $4 er early. 


THE GRINNELL NURSERY 
Grinnell, 





start 100 
we will send, 
F id in the Ue. q 
:, Doz. —, 
ee ooming size, 
varieties; or 144 Doz. Dahlias, 6 vesielieas an 1 Dos. 
choice Iris, 6 varieties; or 1 Doz. Hardy Plants, 6 
varieties; or 100 DunlapStrawberry plants. Allnamed, 


all of 2 $1.75; Any 3 $2.50; Any 4, $3.25; 
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Eeusir DAHLIAS —1 Dos. Mixed .90; 8 Differ- 
erent Labeled $1.90; 12 Fine $2.50; 12 Novelties $5.00. 
Catalogue Free. INDIANA DAHLIA FARM, New Albany, Ind. 


NEW RED RASPBERRY-FDFF| 


All small fruit Plants, Stock Guaranteed 





Dept. S. Hellenga’s Nursery, Three Oaks, Mich, 


Spring, and get r — 
bottom prices. Flowering Bulbs and Roots 
Write for Catatog ~ Po meet 
rite talogue. 
Webster Basket Co., LJ F. Donnell 11295. 18th. St. Phila, Pa. 
Box 140 Webster, N.Y. 7 
DELPHINIUM—PERENNIALS 
66UTILL our GLADIOLUS help to brighten the | ORIENTAL GARDENS. hoe 1a) Des Moines. Baty 





GLADIOLI ee. meee bioomas 
teed ostpa 00, 
A. LAESER, Sun Prairie, Wis’ 


Choice Dahlia Tubers, 12 for $2.00. 
ALBERT H. ADAMI, 2827 Meinecke Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
10 O BLOOMING size GLADIOLT BULBS, 


cts.— Halley, Schwaben, N 
Ed Schell, 726 Carnah Findlay, O. 








an Ave., 





























Just the Corn and 
Beans and Tomatoes, 
and other things that 
every family likes, 

wants and must have. 
”, Enough seed here for 


A Real Home Garden 


¥4 lb. Golden Wax Beans 
1% lb. Golden Bantam Corn 
4 |b. Little Gem Peas 
1 oz. Detroit Red Beet 
1 oz. Danvers Carrot 
1 oz. Long Green Cucumber 
1 pkt. May King Lettuce 
1 pkt. Parsley 
1 oz. Early Scarlet Turnip Radish 
1 pkt. Grand Pacific Tomato 


10 packages for $1 postpaid 
This collection will save money in 
your garden. 
Our 1925 Catalogue 
is yours for the asking. Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Peonies, Iris, Roses, 
eames bear pm 7 Fruit 
rees. Send for it today. 
* Bure 
Dollar 


A. Washburn & Sons 
Box C 
Bloomington, Ill. ‘Ye7xs tpa/d, 








A ARRRRRE  RC 
This Year Try Stahelin’s Big Yield 


trawberry 
chasis aye > LATIES 





Grow Stahelin’s Straw- 
berries this yoann will wie Price 
oney—up ac 
ths er varices ate EATON, 3 
and 4 MASTODON — world’s The 
ea ever-bearing strawberry; 
are all robust, healthy, well-rooted oft, are 
readily .adaptable to your low for 
we 4 pl ant guaran- 


G R A P E Concord w-ty spe- 
Plants per thos: $20 
Fruit Trees pale, Peach. Peer, Piom, Quince, oll 
Big Free Catalog i :cteziiz, toc 
FREE! (29. & SocucS ben btunstoes et” 
Bridgman,Mich, 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 64, 


and 
pmoee Fee or 
money refunded 

















FREE 300 or 3 Pigats we ; 


1 Everbearing 
agg Py By $i. 25 — 
Write for Catalog and save %. orders 


IOWANNA NURSERIES, Shenandoah, lowa 


. 100 Ever- $4 50 
f ° 
Bae Hisian ny 





25 Concord, 50 W: 
bearing, 100 
IRA P. WATSON, 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And..... hold infinity in the palm of your hand.....” 
—William Blake 


A READER writes that my article last 
May on my lily pool interested her- 
self and husband so much that they went 
to work and built a pool of their own. 
They did the work themselves and have a 
very attractive pool edged with cobble- 
stones, and a pergola, for their pains. 
This reader wishes to know whether my 
lily roots came thru the winter and wheth- 
er I still think a pool “pays.” 

The lilies have now come thru two 
winters successfully, protected as out- 
lined in this column last month. And I 
still think a pool pays. A water garden 
of some kind is within the possibilities of 
every home-owner, and I know of nothing 
that will bring more pleasure and such a 
never-ending succession of interest. My 
friend and her husband built their large 
pool at a cost of thirty-nine dollars, but 
you can have a pool from the size of a 
sawed-off barrel up to a small lagoon, de- 
pending upon your means. 


ANY readers, no doubt, would like 
to have a strawberry bed in the 
backyard or in a corner of the garden. A 
small bed of strawberries will supply 
sufficient fruit for the average family for 
canning purposes, and all the fresh ber- 
ries you'll need during the summer. I 
am assuming that you will select a variety 
of everbearers as I believe these are most 
satisfactory for the small home garden. 
For commercial purposes, the old main 
crop varieties like Senator Dunlap, 
Aroma and others are best, but the city 
lot gardener prefers his berries thruout the 
growing season. 

You can start a bed this spring and 
you'll have berries by midsummer and 
under proper care should get another good 
crop in the fall. They will do their best, 
of course, next year. Don’t buy too 
many plants at the start. Remember 
that they multiply rapidly and thrift de- 
mands that the young plants be utilized. 
Later, they can be used to replace the old 
plants when the bed is to be renewed. 

I am sure all of our readers will be 
pleased to know that we have a real 
strawberry story scheduled for next month. 


OvR readers will be sorry to learn that 
the Reverend Reasoner, who was 
discussed in these columns in our Novem- 
ber, 1923, issue, passed away at his home 
in Urbana, Illinois, on January 12th. 
Reverend Reasoner was the originator of 
the Senator Dunlap strawberry, easily 
the most popular commercial strawberry 
up to the present time in existence. Mr. 
Reasoner was well along in years, 
earned his rest, lived a life rich in useful- 
ness to his fellowman—but it is hard to 
see his tribe pass from the earth! He paid 
“for the space he occupied” a rich service 
—one impossible to measure. 


Aut of you readers who have been 
having trouble with your asters have 
asked what you could do to insure greater 


success with them this year. I know you 
will be glad to know that we have a real 
article on the subject scheduled for the 
April number. Most of the trouble is 
caused by the root aphis and Professor 
Gaylord will tell you how to insure aster 
success next month. 

I have read the article with just as 
much interest as you will, for my wife will 
never consider me a good flower gardener 
unless I succeed in making every aster 
live thru the season and produce 
fine bloom! I haven’t done this yet. 
Altho I know two or three reasons “why’’ 
they failed in instances in the past, 
alibis don’t go at home. You know how 
it is, doubtless! 


‘THAT picket fence story “up front”’ in 
this issue is a sort of continuation of 
the story that appeared last May. It is 
the most important development that the 
season 1924 produced in my backyard 
garden. It looks like it cost a lot of 
money, but it wasn’t half as expensive as 
most people think who see it. I believe 
it has added at least five times the 
material cost to the value of the place, 
and it has certainly given us an entirely 
different atmosphere in our garden. [ 
wish I had a good picture of the driveway 
gate to show you. This gate is a good 

eal like the garden gate shown, only 
much wider, of course. It divides in the 
middle. One of my “‘dreams” all my life 
has been to have a driveway gate that 
divided in the middle. Well, I’ve got it 
now, and I know just how a housekeeper 
feels who has been dreaming all her life 
about a nice big kitchen full of built-in 
cupboards and conveniences! Doesn’t it 
add a zip and zest to the old home it never 
had before? I’d a whole lot rather make 
one of these “dreams” come true than 
tuck away another bond in the safe, or 
take a trip, or do a lot of things that might 
be doné with the money. 


OME of our dahlia fans have been 
worried for fear we had overlooked 
them. Goodness gracious, how could we 
ignore the dahlia, the king of the “an- 
nuals”? We have had several articles 
on them from other sections of the coun- 
try in the past. Mr. Fitch tells you in 
this issue how to succeed with them from 
the standpoint of the Central West. 
Those of you living in other sections will 
bear in mind, I am sure, that our condi- 
tions here concerning the dahlja are con- 
trary to those obtaining in the more 
favored dahlia centers. 
Speaking of dahlias, the most impor- 
tant “tip” I have gotten working. with 
them in my garden here in Iowa is not to 


— them too soon. I plant mine about | 


une Ist and they are at their best when 
the cool nights are coming on. If we 
plant them too soon in the cornbelt so 
that they come into bloom when our 
famous corn weather is on full blast, we 
are sure to be disappointed, 
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wrt shall we plant over the Dutch 
bulbs, is a question many amateurs 
are asking themselves these days. Well, 
you can plant almost any of the annuals. 
There’s a wide variety of choice. Per- 
sonally, I do not disturb the bulbs but 
leave them in the ground. This means 
that I must select something that will 
not greatly disturb them. I have used 
gladiolus with satisfactory results two 
seasons now. We start planting the 
corms about May Ist and plant in suc- 
cession every two weeks until about 
July Ist. This gives us a good succession 
of bloom all summer until frost. I wish I 
had an acre for “glads’” and dahlias, 
alone. Then I would want to get lost in 
it for a month! 


N Jan I spent several delightful 

days with the gardeners of St. Paul. 
I got a little, glimpse of the gardener’s 
paradise then. These men and women 
who have done so much to make St. Paul 
the beautiful city it is, were enthusias- 
tically talking gardening in the midst of 
winter snows. They are great peony and 
iris fans up there, and one of their 
number, Mr. C. W. Bunn, will give you a 
real article on peonies in the May num- 
ber, just when they are coming into 
bloom. By the way, Romaine B. Ware 
and W. T. Cowperthwaite, whose various 
articles have pleased you so much in 
recent issues, Hoth live in St. Paul. I 
hope I won’t make any of you jealous if I 
say there is enough garden talent among 
the amateurs right in St. Paul to get out 
several instructive issues of this maga- 
zine. And the same thing is true of every 
community in this country where the 
home-owners have given expression to 
their normal impulse for more attractive 
surroundings. 


"THE garden is the supreme altar of 
faith. Here man, by taking thought, 
may add to his stature. Helmholtz 
claimed that no great thought ever came 
to him at his desk or out of the routiné of 
the day’s work; only when he was aoee 
in the garden of nothing in particular di 
his great conceptions come to him. How 
many others, contemplating the generous 
hand of Infinity in the garden, have been 
moved to like results! 

The garden dirt locks within its em- 
brace the beginnings of all life; it re- 
ceives, at last, their discarded forms. It 
will outlive all the works of man; tran- 
scend all human thought. It traces the 
progress of history and shelters its ignoble 
end. It speaks eloquently and is dumb. 
It is the imperishable storehouse of 
eternity. 


THINK I shall never love a wild 
" flower more than I love the violet. I 
like its dark blue eyes peeping out at me 
over the forest floor, and the most en- 
joyable expeditions afield in the whole 
year are those in early spring in search 
of it. A few have been transported to 
lavored nooks in my garden, but in the 
main, I prefer to seek them out in 
their natural habitat. Some of the 
more improved strains which hybridists 
have produced for our gardens are more 
prolise and more certain to please. A 


ewvioletsshould 
> in every gar- EA. 
en, however 
small, ty 
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Read this Interesting Letter 
from a Pleased Van Dusen Customer 


Van Dusen Nurseries, 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Iam enclosing a kodak print of one of the apple trees, a Yellow 
Transparent. The quality of the fruit, of course, is excellent. The trees 
were planted May Ist and this picture was taken August 17th. I 
thought perhaps you would like to use it. 

Very sincerely, 
Seattle, Wash. 8. C. U. 
Sept. 9, 1924 
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> Dwart Fruit Trees 
Best for the Home Garden 


Require Half the Space of Ordinary Fruit Trees 





You can make your fruit garden dreams come 

Traore ot = true in a surprisingly short time by planting this 
i ae Spring, an assortment of Van Dusen carefully 
| propagated dwarf fruit trees. 


Bac ps cosmagonedanny They are the best for the home garden because 

Dwarf Apple Trees they are easy to plant—easy to care for—easy to 

Dwarf Pear Trees pick the fruit from—bear in about half the time 

Dwarf Plum Trees of ordinary fruit trees—need lessroom and never 

Dwarf Cherry Trees get too big—thrive in practically every climate— 

Dwarf Peach Trees bear delicious tasting fruits that will supply the 
family needs. 


Send for our FREE 
Catalog describing Plan Your Garden Now! 


Dwarf Fruit Trees, THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


Roses, Vines,Shrubs 


and Ornamentals. C&G McKay, Mgr. Box F, Geneva, N. Y. 


——> 


_ THE NEW BURBANK TOMATO 


LUTHER BURBANK’S NEW CREATION 
Mr. Burbank’s wonderful genius has created a tomato that from 
goons, santas in open ground, BEARS FRUIT EARLIER THAN 


Mr. Burbank himself makes the remarkable statement that 
Na, ‘‘a second crop of tomatoes has been grown from the Seed of the 
First Crop”. A. I. Root, editor of Bee Culture, states that he 
planted Burbank Tomato Seed when his other tomato plants 
were budding, yet his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burbank. 
Besides being the Earliest Tomato in the World the Burbank is 
also Blight Proof, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. 
We sold 100,000 wy last year. Pkt. of 60 seeds for 10c. 
3 pkts. for 25c. 7 pkts. for 50c, or 15 pkts. for $1.00. 
THE RUNDLE-MURPHY CO., 324 State Street, Westport, Ct. 


Real Garden Values 


Grown in the Famous Western 
Reserve of Ohio 
Soncera meth fre Secreta om 12 tor * 
i a yr. No. 1. hea for 
yr. No. 1. aring 
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range 4 
All Postpaid. Order direct and shipment will be 
made at planting i Comatene quod and 
nurser upon application whic appeal 
to every member of the family. Write today " 
Ransom Seed & Nursery Company 
Box 2, Geneva, Ohio 
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Fertilizer 


Is vitally necessary in the clayey, excavat- 
ed soil around modern homes. n’t risk 
failure this year by not enriching your 
seedbeds. 


Natural Fertilizer is found in richest, most 
compact form in sheep manure. Its uick 
action gives your lawn and garden a flying 
start. izard delivers it dry, triple screen- 
ed—‘‘a wagonload of manure in a bag.” 
All weed seeds are heat killed. Makes old 
lawns like new. Easy to apply and almost 
odorless. 


Write for Free Booklet 


Free literature tells how to prepare different 
geedbeds, and put new life and beauty into 
lawns and shrubbery. Nearest dealers name 
mailed you. Packed in 2 to 100 Ib. 
Insist on Wizard where nae _ garden 
a or we will ship rite us 
Pulverized Manure Cx Co., Dept. 103, 
Uz. S Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


WORANDOD 


{TRADE 


SHEEP O MANURE 
THEY ie 
STAND 
SUPREME 
Wrire for a copy of my 1925 
Gladioli Catalog. It describes 
my new origination—Lacin- 
iated, and hundreds of the 
Pa uli im - brid al 
rimulinus Hy types of 
lads. Planting time is not 
ar off. Don’t face disap- 
pointment. Send for your 
catalog and order promptly. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
pier ey 
inator Ri led and 
the Laciniat 


bite 


YOU wish a garden gorgeous 
the flash of orange, Bmp. blase of red, 
the Se goer of deep amine ee | a 2 the 
D 
a T whites, with here and there a a 
fect yellow—then outs our hy == 
bulbs guaranteed to bloo ~a 
catalog free. 
Ro Offer for March rts 
Two pis bathe of ong of each of tusive finest 


alrasetichieng feaigees ee creeee ar 
" of Mire. 


ORDER TODAY 
B. F. KINDIG, BOX 895, East Lansing, Mich. 






































Beautiful 
Gladioli 








SPECIAL OFFER 12 large bulbs, 
assorted colors mailed postpaid 250. 
Illustrated catalogue listmg more 
than 150 named varieties and other 
special offers mailed free. 


The Edgewater Farms, Box 458A,Sterling, Illinois 





















10 kinds Gladioli mailed for 
names of 4 friends 
+ wd flowers. Will in- 


clude FREE, bulb 
SW. of the beautiful 


ful Mirabilis. 
PIKE, Seedman Box 8 


St. Charles, Ill. 





10 CHOICE DAHLIAS FOStPAlp $128. 
GILL’S DAHLIA GARDENS, Washougal, Washington. 
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My Forty Years With Plants 


Continued from page 32 


of the Pacific coast, will criticize or write 
freely of any matter pertaining to the 
making of better homes and gardens. 

A fact that cannot be controverted is 
that in no section of our great country is 
so much attention paid to the home and 
garden as on the Pacific coast, and it is 
quite true that we have no periodical 
which any way is representative of our 
efforts, so let’s give Better Homes and 
Gardens such a Pacific coast flavor as will 
result in at least a quarter of a million 
added to its subscription list. 

Mr. P. F. Ferguson of Franklin, Penn- 
sylvania, writes as follows: 

First. How.long before a newly planted 
English walnut orchard comes into bearing? 
What is the difference between English and 
Persian walnuts? 

Second. Where will walnuts, figs, and 
almonds do best? In the Sacramento, San 
Joaquin valley, or in southern California? 

Budded walnut trees begin producing 
about three years from the time of plant- 
ing, but no profitable crop should be ex- 
pected under five to seven years. The 
English walnut, so-called, is really the 
Persian walnut, as no section of England 
is adapted to its growth. It probably re- 
ceived its name from the fact that the 
first of these nuts were marketed in 
England and from there distributed thru- 
out the world. 

The largest acreage of producing Eng- 
lish walnuts is found in southern Cali- 
fornia, altho in both the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys these nuts are suc- 
cessfully grown. Figs unquestionably 
thrive best and climatic conditions are 
best for their preservation, in the San 
Joaquin valley. Fresno might be con- 
sidered the fig, as well as the raisin 
capital of the United States. Around 
Paso Robles, near the coast, great atten- 
tion is paid to almond culture, but the 
Sacramento valley is I am sure the center 
of greatest production at the present 
time. Around Banning and Beaumont, 
at the edge of the desert in Southern 
California, many almonds are grown. 


And Now We Have Our Fence 


Continued from page 65 


Labor is, of course, a very great item. 
It usually costs as much as the materials 
on any kind of a building job, but many 
of you readers are better builders than I 
am, and can build your own fence. But 
it is a real fence, staunch as the hills, and 

I’d walk to work another time, if neces- 
sary to make this “dream” come as true 
as it has. Now I’ve got a frame around 
my little garden and I’m going to work 
like sixty to make the climbing roses and 
the vines cover it with loveliness. And, 
oh yes, the assessor was around the other 
day and said he’d have to boost the valua- 
tion five hundred dollars this year since 
{ had added that much to the place in 
building this fence (!). 

Note: If you want any help in plan- 
ning a fence like this, drop me a line. If 
enough of you are interested, I'll have our 
blue-print man strike off blue-prints of 
a section unit, which will include a bill of 
materials. He will give you pointers on 
making the posts, too. Then all you will 
have to do will be to build the number of 
sections required to enclose your garden. 
We'll furnish the prints at cost, but 
whether we get them out at all depends 
on whether you are interested, 
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Plant this wonderful collection of 


Glorious Gladioli 


They will make your — 
gay from July till 


— be pone ikes will surprise you se their 

es and blendings, varying de- 

Mentally as oui in water until the termi- 

bag faded lant in Apriland every 

ten days till mid-June f orlate sum- 

mer and Autumn flowers. We = 
millions of Gladioli on our 

Island Farms, and want to intro- 

duce these grand all-summer flowers 

to ¢ thousands of American Home 

ardens ; gre we offer:— 
bs, allsure bloomers 


100 esis ) in achoice 
spony hp Bite 


With cach order we send our beauti- 
ful, me booklet, “Best on 
Earth Gladioli,"’ describing many 
rare et . and standard —_ 
(Cash requested from 
unknown correspondents). 


GEO. J. JOERG, Inc. 


LONG | ISLAND, NEW YORK 











CLADIOLL 


The beautiful Primulinus Glad- 














the first choice of 


of opr Ezhioion $2 


vide the distinctive a for gee pre 
these hybrids are 


frustrated 
WILLIAM M. HUNT & £0.» Inc. 








cn aheatien Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
Chambers Street, New York City 


tobele Boos rey Blooming 


10 — white, t red 


30 and pink, sent '$ 
cubs pink. WY 
anyw = Ms , 





” MWO0s 
TERRACE 
NUADIOM 








Gladioli Special 
California-grown_ gladiolus bulbs 
swaseasenl wo Mlapens "6 cack at Oe anaes 
varieties in sent to your ad- 
dress, postage prepay for $5. These are listed 
in our catalog -50 or over. 


Carl Salbach, Grower 
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Spraying the Garden 


Continued from page 23 


the mixture ‘vigorously as the lime is 
added. If biting insects are causing 
trouble, lead arsenate or calcium arsenate 
may be added to this mixture at the rate 
of six level tablespoonfuls to the gallon. 
For bugs like plant lice or leaf hoppers 
a teaspoonful of a 40 percent nicotine 
solution may be added. Another thing 
that will make these sprays stick better 
is the use of any soap dissolved in water 
and added to the mixture. A half-inch 
cube is sufficient for a gallon of mixture. 

The next question is, what shall we 
spray and when shall it be sprayed? 
Since this is written for the small home 
gardener, I will confine myself to the 
more common vegetables and certain of 
the small fruits. Tomatoes should be 
sprayed with bordeaux two or three 
times to control the leaf blight disease. 
This will not do any good for the wilt or 
mosaic diseases, however. Cucumbers 
and muskmelons need very thoro and 
careful applications of bordeaux to the 
tops and bottoms of the leaves and to 
the stems at least once every ten days 
or two weeks. The cucumber beetle, 
which carries the wilt disease, may be 
thus driven away. If these bugs are 
allowed the freedom of the patch there 
soon will be no plants alive. The stalks 
of rhubarb often wilt and finally rot 
away at the crown, owing to the attacks 
of a fungus. This may be prevented by 
spraying with bordeaux into the crown, 
paar early in the season and con- 
tinuing this treatment into the summer. 
Raspberries should be sprayed with lime 
sulphur 1 to 10 when the first three or 
four leaves have unfolded in the spring 
and again when the new canes are about 
ten inches high, with 3-6-50 bordeaux. 
A third spray may be applied about two 
weeks after the second. This treatment 
is necessary to control the anthracnose 
disease which is very destructive in 
many places. Potatoes will respond won- 
derfully to thoro applications of bor- 
deaux, but if a small quart sprayer is to 
be used then it will not pay to apply 
anything but an insecticide to kill the 
bugs. The bordeaux must be applied to 
both the tops and the bottoms of the 
leaves to do much good. Certain diseases 
like the wilt, black leg and black scurf 
cannot be remedied by this treatment. 

Cabbages may be sprayed, but they 
need only applications of an insect 
poison like calcium arsenate or lead 
arsenate for cabbage worms. The heads 
may be either sprayed or dusted with 
the poison, but if sprayed it will be well 
to add soap to the mixture. Most people 
hesitate to put poison on the cabbage 
heads, but there is no danger in doing 
so, because cabbage heads grow from 
within. 

The philosophy of spraying may well 
be summed up in these words, “Use the 
right material and apply it thoroly.” Of 
these two rules, the last is by far the 
most important. We cannot keep the 
flies out by locking the doors and open- 
ing the windows, nor can we kill plant 
diseases by poisoning the upper surface 
of a leaf and leaving the lower surface 
untouched, 
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will always be 
coirect ;of classic d 
pedestal, 26” high. 


comforts 








this beautiful bird bath is placed there 


’ 
carly installation of these bird $ &, , 
attract our garden first 
f south. 
SHIPPING CHARGES PREPAID. Write for $/ 
illustrated catalog on garden 


beautifully for the zed breast 
F for — who will not 
GARDEN CRAFT DEPT. build in a house; 
HOUSE; reniy for pant, Sacory, EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION Delivered $1.00. 
HOUSE; ready for point: 3-story, Delivered $1.00, 
28 comp., delivered $11.50;2-story, 41 Lake St. 
20 comp., delivered $9.50. Crystal Lake, Illinois 









. + ‘2 
WOODPEC KER or FLICKER 
HOUSE, 20 "high:may de applied to 
side of tree, house or barn; stained 
brown. Delivered $2.00. 


FEEDING STATION attracts birds; 
assures you dally visits noxt winter; 
stained brown. Delivered $1.00. 


ientifically ott ered $1 * 
° MS 
:bowl 21”diam. ; yenes SEAS. 


vered $12.00. 


ROBIN ROOST 
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J SOW SALZERS SEEDS Wee kt. 


Seeds and 
Garden Books 


50 GLADIOLUS BULBS, Pieona 
GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower. Gardeaville Tecoma, Washington. 
GLADIOLUS BULBS sites aliney and ine for 1.00. 


Postpaid. Freelist. P. J. 
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Cheaper thau 
Ornamental Metal Fence 


ARTISTIC—SUBSTANTIAL 


Sturdy wooden pickets of Colonial design, strongly 
woven between cables of galvanized wire. Simply 
unroll and nail on. Attractive Gates to match the 
Bungalow Fence if desired. 


LOW COS 


Made in 3-4-5 and 6 ft. heights. Bungalow Fence is furnished in 
Moss Green Shingle Stain or Natural finish. If your lumber or hard- 
ware dealer cannot supply you, write to us for delivered prices. Our 
attractive colored folder shows many uses. If you have « yard or 
garden, you need this folder. Write for it today. 

ILLINOIS WIRE & MFG. CO., Joliet, Ill. 


“30 Years of Good Fence Making’”’ 


Ry, | 7¢ y 


“Gh 4 
(GP FINEST MONTHLY 5 


é 
(RESTON oe 


Streng-Rooted, 2-or-3-yr.cld Bushes; nearly 2 ft. high 
To add quickly 1000 more customers we make 
this remarkable SPECIAL OFFER on the finest, 
fragrant varieties: 
Mie 


Satisfaction or 
Money Back 











COLUMB' big pink;GOLDEN ELIA—rich 

; 1ER—rose pink; DOU WHITE KIL- 

} Dake Rem white; AMERICAN GION—fragrant 

bush has ; bloomed. G teed to 

biecrn for you, ——, back. Pick yegular,long-ctemmed , a 

-house roses all summer and til! frost comes. 
Low holds good till limited num! 
ACT NOW of co! — eid. Bond Ag - 
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COLLINS NURSERIES 
Est. 1860 Arthur J. Collins & Sons | 
Box 54 Moorestown, N. J. 


- - DAHLIAS- - 


ORIGINATED BY STILLMAN 


$5. OFFER---While They Last 


To introduce Stillman quality, the following rare 
assortment is offered. One of each. 12 bulbs, retail 
value $10.25, for a $5. bill. 











The Millionaire $1.00 
vi .50 
G L. 50 
Mabie Normand 1.00 
Searchlight 50 
Morning Mist 1.50 
M4 ng 1.00 
ite Cap 1.00 
Verna Thompson 1.00 
Mes. Rockwell 50 
Jean Anderson 1.00 
David Harum 75 
Regular retail price $10.75 
GEORGE L. STILLMAN, DAHLIA SPECIALIST 
BH-25 Westerly R.L 






































cAre YOU making 
syrup with 
MAPLEINE? 


THOUSANDS OF WOMEN always 
make syrup with ine, First, 
because .of the rich, delightful 
flavor, and second, for its great 
economy. The cost is about 22 
cents per quart, The taste is most: 
etc. The taste is so distinctive, 
U; we'll 
De ho 
recipes. 
CRESCENT MFG. CO, 
12 West Connecticut Screet 
Seattle, Washington 


MAPLEINE 


For Syrup -For Flavoring 














Any woman who 
has ever wished 
for an extra pair 
of hands will 
gladly welcome 
the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha Soap 


Not only soap—but soap and naptha 


OO SHEETS 100 ENVELO 


a 





white bond paper--selected especial 
pleasing textere and good taste. Unusually smoot! 
surface. aTrvoue MAME Ant 
WE PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDR 
on top center and fle 
Type is Plate Gothic. A 
used in the better homes everywhere. 

. Send cash, 


1 Bon-O is preterred by thousands. Order to-day! 
Box-O STATIONERY COMPANY 
3 SPRINGFIELD, MissouR! 


Dept. A 
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Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


This is your department and its value 
in our family. 
will pay for every one used. 


help of e 
unpubli 


Rainbow Vegetable Salad 


3 beets 1 sweet 
1 cupful of diced carrots Lettuce 1a 
1 cupful of green peas Mayonnaise 


Arrange lettuce on salad plates and 
place several thin slices of cooked beets 
on top of it in a circle. Next add a circle 
of carrots and fill the center with peas. 
Top with mayonnaise to which a little 
chopped sweet pepper has been added. 
This is a wholesome, inexpensive and at- 
tractive salad, almost a meal in itself — 
Mrs. A. L., Mississipi. 

Macaroni With Kidneys 

If possible, get young lamb kidneys; 
if not, beef kidneys will do. Scale an 
cut up in small pieces and brown well in 
a large frying pan with part lard and part 
butter. Add one medium-sized onion, 
and enough water to keep from burning. 
Cook fifteen or twenty minutes, then 
add one can of tomatoes, cook down and 
season to taste. 

Boil until tender imported macaroni, 
drain and place on a large platter. Pour 
over the macaroni the Ki ney mixture. 
Tender pieces of beef or mutton will do 
for those who do not like kidneys.—Mrs. 
C. R. B., California. 


Frosted Chocolate 


2% quarts of milk 1 teaspoonful of salt 
4 squares of chocolate Vanilla and cinnamon 
8 tablespoonfuls of sugar Whipped cream 


Heat the milk in a double boiler or over 
hot water. Melt chocolate and sugar in 
about four tablespoonfuls of hot water, 
being careful to dissolve it all. Pour into 
the hot milk. With a Dover egg beater 
beat for about five minutes. Flavor with 
vanilla and cinnamon. Put a spoonful 
of whipped cream in each cup and pour 
over it the hot chocolate.—Mrs. J. G., 
Tennessee. 

Party Cookies for the Youngsters 


1 cupful of thick sour Flour (about 24% cup- 
cream fuls) 
1 cupful of sugar Rose coloring paste 

1 teaspoonful of wintergreen extract 


Mix thoroly, using enough flour to roll 
out. Roll or pat out on board, cut with 
fancy cutters, and sprinkle with suggr if 
desired. Bake in a quick oven (400 de- 
grees). These cookies are delicious and 
pretty and a bit different.—Mrs. F.C. &., 
Massachusetts. 


Sponge Cake Unexcelled 
5 eggs 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
2 cupfuls of sugar ing powder 
2 cupfuls of flour, meas- 1 teaspoonful of flavor- 


before sifting ing 
1 cupful of boiling milk 


Beat whites of eggs until stiff, add to 
the beaten yolks, beat all together with 
egg beater. Gradually add sugar, then 
flavoring. Sift two cupfuls of flour with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and 
add to mixture. Add the boiling milk, 
stir up well and bake in a moderate oven 
for about thirty minutes. Have oven hot 
(350 degrees) to begin with, and then 
lower heat to 300 degrees. This cake will 
keep moist in a cake box for a long time. 
It makes a great deal of batter; a nice way 


recipes. We 


; u the 
in your favorite 


to do is to bake the greater part of the 


batter in a sponge cake pan and the re- 
mainder in muffin pans. It may be used 
as shortcake or may be cut into slices and 
piled high with se as cream or ice 


cream.—Mrs. W. F. Y., Colorado. 
Golden Betty 
6 cooking apples 3 tablespoonfuls of butter 


2 cupfuls of corn flakes 1 cupful of sugar 
Cinnamon to taste 


Pare the apples and cut them up in 
small pieces. Cover the bottom of a 
baking-dish with corn flakes; then put in 
a layer of apples and sprinkle with sugar 
and cinnamon. Cover with a thick layer 
of corn flakes and dot with butter. 
Repeat until the dish is full. It should 
end with a thin layer of corn flakes dotted 
with butter, and there should be three 
layers of apples. Bake in a fairly hot 
oven (300 degrees) for half an hour or un- 
til done. Serve hot, with or without 
cream.—Mrs. G. V. A., Illinois. 

Baked Parsnips 

Scrape four medium-sized parsnips; 
cut lengthwise and cover with cold salted 
water. Boil until tender. Drain off 
what little water remains, sprinkle with 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Dot 
liberally with butter and brown in oven. 
These will serve six people.—Mrs. W. H. 
M., Ill. 

Cocoanut and Sweet Potato Custard Pie 

1 cupful of chopped +s eos of ginger 


cocoanut teaspoonful of cin- 
2 sweet Up nem namon 
%{ cupful of sugar 1 tablespoonful of lemon 


1 egg juice 
1 tablespoonful of butter 3 teaspoonfuls of cold 
water 


Boil the potatoes until tender. While 
steaming hot mash all the lumps out of 
them and stir in the egg well beaten; add 
the butter, sugar, spices, water and lemon 
juice. Pour into the pie crust, —_ 
the cocoanut over the top and bake in a 
moderately hot oven.—Mrs. H. W. W., 
Oregox. 


Minute Steaks Spanish Style 
12 Spanish green olives 2 tablespoonfuls of drip- 
4 minute stea pings or fat 
Half an onion 2 green olives for gar- 
¥% teaspoonful of pepper i 


Rub one side of the steaks with the 
half-onion, sprinkle with pepper. Pit 
the olives carefully without breaking. 
Place three olives on each steak, roll and 
tie the rolls with pieces of thin cord or 
thread. Place fat in frying pan and when 
hot add the rolls of meat. Cook until 
brown, turning constantly for five to 
seven minutes. Serve with brown sauce 
containing a few chopped olives and 

ish_ with a pitted olive unrolled.— 
i M. C.; Massachusetts. 


Peanut Butter Cake Frosting 


2 cupfuls of powdered sugar 


cupful of cream 
is tablenpoontals of peanut butter 


Mix in powdered sugar until frosting is 


» just soft enough torun. This is a pleasing 


change which the children will appreciate. 
—M. P, C,, Washington. 
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Delicious Raisin Fudge 
2 cupfuls of 4 tablespoonfuls of pea- 
34 cupful of mi nut butter 
1g cupful of raisins 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Boil sugar and milk until it forms a soft 
ball when dropped in cold water. Re- 
move from fire and add peanut butter 
and raisins. Set in a pan of cold water, 
add vanilla and beat until creamy. Pour 
into a buttered tin and cut in squares.— 
F. D., Minnesota. 


Tapioca Rabbit 


Cut fine one cupful of rich cheese, add 
to it a pint of milk, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, one level teaspoonful of mustard, 
red pepper to taste and two level table- 
spoonfuls of quick-cooking tapioca. Cook 
until thick in a double boiler or chafing 
dish, and just before serving add a well- 
beaten egg. Serve on toast or crackers.— 
A. M. C., Mass. 


Date and Nut Cubes 


1 package of dates 1 cupful of shredded 
1 cupful of walnuts cocoanut 
Juice of one lemon 


Stone dates, add walnuts and shredded 
cocoanut. Put mixture thru food chop- 
per and add lemon juice. Make a rich 
pie crust dough and roll until nearly 
transparent. Shape the first mixture 
into cubes and cover these with an en- 
velope of the pastry crust. Bake in a 
quick oven (400 degrees) until crust is 
slightly browned. This dainty sweet 
is especially good for afternoon teas.— 
Miss M. L., Minnesota. 


Baked Ham 
1 thick slice center cut 14 cupful of mild vine- 
smok am gar 
1 cupful ofbrowncorn 1 teaspoonful of pow- 
sirup dered mus’ 
Whole cloves 


Cook the sirup, mustard and vinegar 
for five minutes and pour over the ham. 
Stick the whole cloves in the fat and bake 
in a moderate oven (300 degrees) until 
tender, or about two hours, basting 
several times with the liquid—Mrs. 
R. W. H., Iowa. 


Hominy Pie 


Here is an extract from a letter dated 
January, 1866: “My folks get tired of so 
much plain hominy, so today I made what 
I called a hominy pie and they said in 
both words and actions that it was fine. 
Here is the way to make it: Take and 
pestle (mash) about a quart of hominy 
until it is nice and fine, pepper and salt it 
to taste. Have about half as much of 
cold boiled pork cut up fine. Put half 
the hominy in a flat pan and mash out to 
an even thickness with the back of a 
spoon, then put in the meat and smooth 
it over; lastly add the rest of the hominy 
and pat smooth. Dip a few spoonfuls 
of meat liquor or gravy over the top, and 
bake ten or fifteen minutes—just lo 
enough to get hot thru. Too long woul 
dry the hominy.”—Mrs. 8. P. W., 
Alabama. 


Grapefruit Marmalade 

1 orange 1 grapefruit 1 lemon 

Cut up all the fruit, using the meat 
chopper, rejecting only the seeds and 
hard white centers. Measure the fruit 
and take three times the quantity of 
water. Put together and let stand over- 
night. In the morning boil for ten 
minutes. Let stand until next morning, 
measure again, and add one pint of su 
to one pint of fruit. Boil until it jellies 
and put into tumblers. This recipe 
should make twelve to fifteen glasses of 
marmalade——Mrs, A. C. L., Virginia. 
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‘ Yhe cAutomatic 


“Rapid Electiic, 
Fireless Range 


Simply Wonderful — 


Every Home Should 
Have One! 


Here is just what you 
have always wanted— 
a complete combina- 


shuts off electricity at 
the right time and cook- 
ing or roasting -con- 
tinues on fireless cook: 
ing principle. Fuel-sav- 





Bs ony 
e Origin ire- - 
Jess Cooker Man flin 


Here’s 
» t It Will Do \.,.. 
For You 
Roasts all kinds of meats 
—fowls and fish. Only 
uses electricity about 1-3 
of the . 
median siecd potatocs | | Sf &,cost, that ie onl 


use electricity Pte 12 


17 inch oven for 


Oven big enough 














minum—tust-proof 


With this renge you can do all 
; cooking under the perfect 
usual time. Cooks heat control ofelectricity and yet 


toes of what it werd be Vf o seander 
electric cook stove were used. 


etc., and a big electrically heated 

fireless cooker compartment. 

to hold a large 

turkey or three loaves of 

Slow, fast, or medium heat. 
Entire range lined with alu- 
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keep clean. No special wiring 
necessary. Attach to any lamp 
socket or wall plug. On casters, 
move anywhere. All complete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 


one-third 


minutes. Does all bakin = as 2 
A cake uses Glectricity P Ly Goulite chectsis qxiion, —_ Special Low Factory Price 
about 12 to 15 minutes. or irying, » etc., a a : 
er i oon oe And 30 Day Trial Offer 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 
ity about 40 minutes. 


, roasting, 

Write today for big illustrated 
catalog my introductory 
offer, special low price for a lim- 
ited time only. My price will 


amaze you. Selling direct gives 
you big savings! or easy 
andcasy to payments. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1011 Union Ave., Alliance, 0. 
Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 
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Direct to You 





For the Limited Enclosure 


Why fill A a valuable of land with a sprawling 
clot ? The Hill Champion Clothes Dryer gives 
= 150 feet of line within reach from one spot. Can 

removed when not in use, leavi your yard free 
tor other purposes. Our trademark is your tee 
of satisfaction. Write for folder B which tell you 
all about this dryer. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
59 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 














Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist”’ 

Easy to use; won't injure walls 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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coe INGEL MPG. co. 
ZOO ppt. 679 4811 N.ClarkSt. Chicago 











Big Profits in Home Cooking 


CANNIN 


WATIONAL CANNING SUPPLY CO,, 


SEND US YOUR FILMS 


ed | 





ES cs oatrnene ~. 





OUTFITS for Homes 
farms, factories, 
Write today for Booklet 
on canners, yy cans, 
she. FRE Sone. 
La Grange, tWinols 





Bradley, famous expert, shows fust how to make home 
for free 


See Seana te aSeaIy ies tam ae 


American School of Home Economics, 871 E. S8th St., Chicage 









NEW GLADIOL, 


choice Lilies, Iris, Blue 
als. Send Le catalog. 
ENS, Keswick, lows. 








GAIN we come to March, that month of- all the 
year when we are on tip-toe and so eagerly expect- 

ant of many good things to come! A hint of warmth 
lingers in the rushing wind and the clods are beginning 


to feel their “stir of might.”” The birds are comin 
back, the buds are venturing out a little and Ol 
Mother Nature is repainting her landscape again with 
splashes of green. Storm windows are coming off, 
yards are being raked and the pungent bonfire smoke 
(reminiscent of autumn) fills the air. Small boys are 
carrying marbles and tops in their pockets, and the 
pockets of grown-up boys bulge with nursery catalogs 
and planting plans! 

Yes, it is March, the planning month. In this month 
most of-the whole summer’s campaign is mapped out. 
Does the house need painting? Then, we decide on the 
details now. Do the floors need refinishing? We will 
plan on that now, so that it isn’t overlooked dle gem, 
cleaning time. Shall we clean up that backyard an 
have a real garden? Now is the time to plan just what 
we will do. And those of us who have gardens are 

inning to wonder what we can do to make them just 
a little better. The time for decision has come! 

This March number, like the February issue, is just 
teeming from cover to cover with a multitude of sug- 
gestions for better home-making. The emphasis on 
flowers last month, and this month on vegetables and 
fruit. Either issue is worth the price of a year’s sub- 
scription to any real home-maker; any single article is 
worth more than ten cents, the price of a single copy. 
If you don’t fairly itch to get busy somewhere about 
that home after reading these two numbers, you either 
haven’t a home or else you need a spring tonic! 


Am . 


UR offer last month to every reader who had builta 
home from a plan suggested in the magazine who 
would send us a picture of the house, was in earnest. 
We said that we had a little present we wanted to give 
to each family. We are proud of those houses, and we 
know something of the joy these families are going to 
take in them, and we want to add just a little bit more 
to it, something you will use as long as you live in that 
house. We have on it ready for this special purpose, 
and for you new builders particularly. 


OBERT PYLE, another friend of mine, who, 
by the way is one of the reasons for the great 
success of the American Rose Society, writes that his 
name has been added to his firm. Mr. Pyle’s courage 
as a business man, and his faith in the rose, have been 
responsible to a marked extent in bringing that wonder- 
ful flower, acclaimed by all, to the dooryard garden. I 
am glad to see him recognized in this signal way. 


oe 





ASoop “many people are still hungering for the 
rainbow’s end, imagining that the work of life 
would be easier somewhere else, seeking with the fever- 
ish anxiety but not with the singleness of purpose of 
the ants, some fancied El Dorado. An old adage tells 
us that “the grass always grows greener on the other 
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side of the fence.” The distant horizon always lures us 
on; we fancy it more beautiful than the pie and 
commonplace surroundings where we are. Let us not 
be deceived, especially in our home-making. Let us 
remember Goethe’s advice to the young man about to 
start to America: “America is here, if it is anywhere!” 
Lincoln said: “Begin right where you are. There is no 
better place.” Good advice, that. 





AN OTHER good friend of mine, who livesin an apart- 
ment, has been reading our magazine. He wrote 
me a line the other day, and it seemed just a bit 
whimsical, I thought. He said: ‘‘Man, what a wallop 
you pack for an Evanston Tenement dweller like me!”’ 

As our readers are well aware, we do not care to urge 
a doctrine of discontentment upon our readers. There 
is enough of that as it is. The greatest discontent, how- 
ever, is found among those who do not live in their own 
homes. That kind of discontent I don’t want to dis- 
courage in the least! In fact, I hope we can stir it up 
to such a point that most of the 55 percent who don’t 
belong to the home-owning class ¢ sides. A few 
more issues that strike my friend like the one to which 
he referred, and he will be enlisting for life under the 
other banner. Then he will know what real fun there is 
in waxing a floor he can call his own, or in buying a 
lawnmower, or in planting seed in garden dirt that 
belongs to him! 


you folks can insure the continued growth of 
Better Homes and Gardens if you will remember to 
say a word to the advertisers you do business with 
about us. We owe a great deal of our rapid growth to 
them; but for their support we would be much smaller 
in size and our subscription price would have to be 
much greater than it is now. I do feel that it is not too 
much to ask, and I know that your support of the good 
friends who place their wares before you in our columns 
will aid us all in the months to come. 


AT an enthusiastic lot of home-craftsmen there 

are in our big family! A few months ago we com- 

menced offering blue-prints of an article of value that 

you could make for the home. We did it in a spirit of 

adventure, and you have fairly taken our breath away! 

Letters have come all the way from merry ’Ngland 
and Porto Rico for them. 


ON’T forget, you owe me a letter! While we answer 
thousands of letters every year, a lot of you haven’t 
given us your ideas yet. We want to hear from every 
one. Remember, we maintain a Subscribers’ Informa- 
tion Bureau which will answer any question about 
home-making free of charge for you. That’s just a part 
of our service to you. Let us help, if we can, but let us 
hear from you, anyway. We like 
to visit, just as if you were look- 
ing across the desk at us up here ‘ 
at the top of the page. 

















